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FOREWORD 


THE  State  of  New  Jersey  has  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  "to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  this  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years"  a  system  of  public  education  of 
which  its  citizens  are  justly  proud.  In  1855,  New  Jersey  established 
a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  That  this  was  one  of 
the  first  normal  schools  established  in  the  country  indicates  that  New 
Jersey  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  recognize  the  need  for  profes- 
sional training.  The  Normal  School  at  Trenton  for  many  years 
maintained  a  four-year  course  for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers 
but  this  course  was  discontinued  in  1917.  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  a  rapidly  developing  State,  the  State  Board  of  Education  estab- 
lished in  1908  a  State  Normal  School  at  Upper  Montclair,  purchased 
from  Newark  a  large  building  and  established  a  State  Normal  School 
in  1913,  and  in  1923,  erected  a  Normal  School  at  Glassboro.  In  the 
same  year  on  the  basis  of  the  City  Training  School  in  Paterson,  the 
Paterson  State  Normal  School  w^as  established.  The  Legislature  of 
1927  made  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  unit  of  a  new  State  Normal  School  at  Jersey  City. 

All  of  these  normal  schools  had  been  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  training  elementary  teachers.  Aside  from  the  training  for  sec- 
ondary teachers  at  the  Trenton  State  Normal  School  which  was 
abolished  in  1917,  there  had  been  no  training  for  high  school  teachers 
under  the  control  of  the  State  until  a  four  year  course  for  this  pur- 
pose was  again  inaugurated  at  Trenton  in  1925. 

The  fact  that  New  Jersey  has  been  receiving  most  of  its  high 
school  teachers  from  institutions  outside  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  State  provide  means  for  adequate 
training  of  high  school  teachers.     For  this  reason  the  State  Board  of 
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Education  established  in  1927  a  State  Teachers  College  at  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Montclair. 

In  the  development  of  this  State  Teachers  College  a  plan  has 
been  organized  which  is  based  upon  the  following  fundamental 
notions:  (1)  That  sound  scholarship  is  the  only  basis  on  which  ef- 
fective teaching  skill  may  be  safely  built,  and  (2)  that  observation 
and  practice  in  the  work  of  regular  classrooms  are  important  ele- 
ments in  the  obtaining  of  that  skill.  Traditional  courses  in  teaching 
method  and  in  education  have  been  eliminated  largely  from  the  cur- 
riculum. The  psychology  and  methods  of  teaching  the  various  sub- 
jects are  made  a  part  of  the  subject  matter  courses  so  far  as  possible. 
The  curricula  which  are  reported  in  this  catalog  are  to  be  regarded 
as  tentative.  They  will  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
and  reliable  investigations  that  are  being  made  in  this  field. 

Persons  who  wish  to  make  junior  and  senior  high  school  teaching 
a  career  will  find  here  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
most  important  undertaking. 

CHARLES  H.  ELLIOTT 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


STATE  OFFICIALS 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott 

Commissioner  of  Education 

Trenton 


Members  of  State  Board  of  Education 

Robert  Lynn  Cox,  President Montclair 

D.  Stewart  Craven,   Vice-President Salem 

John  P.  Murray Jersey  City 

Bertha  Shippen  Irving   (Mrs.  Robert  A.) Haddonfield 

Oscar  W.  Jeffery Englewood 

D.  Howard  More au Flemington 

Agnes  W.  Cromwell  (Mrs.  Seymour  L.) Mendham 

Marie  H.  Katzenbach  (Mrs.  Edward  L.) Trenton 

GusTAV  A.   HUNZIKER Little   Fall* 

Mabel  Smith  Douglas  (Mrs.  M.) New  Brunswick 

Charles  H.  Elliott,  Secretary  ex-officio New  Brunswick 

Committee  on  New  Jersey  State  Normal  Schools 

Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Cromwell,  Chairman 

D.  Stewart  Craven  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach 

Robert  Lynn  Cox,  ex-officio 

Officers  of  Administration 

Harry  A.   Sprague Principal 

Charles  W.  Finley Dean  of  Instruction 

Adele  Cazin Director  of  Elementary  Education 

Maude  L.  Carter   (Mrs.) Social  Director 

Dorothy  Lottridge Medical  Examiner 

Katheryn  E.  Hayes Treasurer 

Ruth    C.   Alexander Registrar 

Louis  A.  Fralick Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Margaret    Mersere au Secretary 

Lydia   p.   White Secretary 

Margaret    M.    Wynd Clerk 
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FACULTY 


HARRY  A.  SPRAGUE 

Principal,    Montclair    State    Normal   School   and   State    Teachers 
College 

Graduate   Fredonia   Normal   School    (N.  Y.)    1905;    B.S.,    1912,   A.M.,   1916, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Elementary,  High  School  and  City  Teacher  Training  School  Principal,  Olean 
and  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.;  Supervisor  and  Instructor,  Practice  and  Experimental 
School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  City  Normal  School,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Newark,  1910-18;  Ex- 
tension and  Summer  Courses  for  New  York  University,  Rutgers  University 
and  Columbia  University,  1916-23;  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Summit, 
N.  J.,  1918-23;  Principal  of  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  and  State 
Teachers  College  1924- 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  FINLEY 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Biology 

State  Teachers  College,   Charleston,   111.,    1908;   A.B.,   University  of  Chicago, 

1919;  M.S.,  1911,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1926. 
Instructor,  Science,  University  of  Chicago  Elementary  School,  1908-12; 
Department  of  Biology,  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  III.,  1912-17; 
Science,  State  Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minn.,  Summer  1911;  The  Lin- 
coln School  of  Teachers  College — Department  of  Biology,  1917-22;  Principal 
of  High  School  Division,  1922-27;  Instrctor  in  Natural  Sciences,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1922-27;  Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor 
of  Biology,  1927- 

ADELE  CAZIN 

Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Practice  Teaching 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1904;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1908. 
Teacher  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  New  Jersey  and  New  York;  In- 
structor in  Physical  Sciences,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  and 
State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1908-14;  Supervisor  of  Practice 
Teaching  and  Instructor  in  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  1914-24;   Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Practice  Teaching  1925- 

NORA  ATWOOD 

Head    of   Kindergarten-Primary  Department    and   Supervisor    of 
Kindergarten  Practice. 
Wheelock    Kindergarten    Training    School,    Boston,    Mass.,    Teachers    College 
Columbia   University,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Clark  University. 

Director  of  Kindergarten,  Private  School,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Head  of  Kin- 
dergarten Department,  State  Normal  Schools,  Winona,  Minn.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Head  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Department  and  Supervisor  of  Kin- 
dergarten Practice^  1910- 

ETHEL  MINA  ALEXANDER 

Instructor  in  Pedagogy  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching 
Oneonta  Normal  School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  1909;  B.S.,  New  York  University, 
1926;  A.M.,  Columbia  University. 
Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  1909-13;  Assistant  Principal,  Westfield,  N.  J., 
1913-22;  Helping  Teacher  for  Union  County,  N.  J.,  1922-25  Instructor  in 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  1921-25;  Instructor  in  Pedagogy  and 
Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  1925- 
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ESTELLE  E.  BAKER 

Head  of  Manual  Arts  Department 

State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  1902;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1909;  Detroit  Art  Academy,  Fawcett  Art  School. 
Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Ypsilanti,  Mich,;  Supervisor  of  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training,  Practice  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  1906-08;  Associate 
Teacher  of  Manual  Arts,  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  (N.  J.)  1909-20; 
Head  of  Manual  Arts  Department  1921- 

MARY  FRANKLIN  BARRETT 

Instructor  in  Science  Department 

A.B.,  Smith  College,   Northampton,   Mass.;   A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1905; 
advance  work  toward  Doctorate. 

Teacher,  High  School,  Verona,  N.  J.;  Instructor  in  Science  in  Private 
School  New  York  City;  Instructor,  Botany  Department,  Wellesley  College 
1906-08;  Instructor  in  Science  Department  1908- 

MYRA  I.  BILLINGS 

Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching 

State  Normal  School,   Framingham,  Mass.;   Institute  of  Technology,   Boston, 
Mass.;   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Chicago  University. 

Teacher  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Massachusetts;  Principal,  Train- 
ing School,  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Supervisor  of  Public 
School  Department,  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md.;  Principal  of 
Private  School,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N,  J.,  1911-13;  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  1913- 

C.  RUSH  CARTER 

Assistant,  Music  Department 

Music   Supervisor  Diploma,    West  Chester   Normal   School    (Pa.)    1924;    B.S., 
New  York  University,  1926;  work  completed  for  M.A.,  New  York  University. 

Instructor,  Public  School  Music,  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  1924-25; 
taught  privately  for  about  six  years;   Assistant,  Music  Department  1926- 

LEILA  A.  CLARK 

Instructor  in  Introduction  to  Teaching  and  Supervisor  of  Practice 
Teaching 

State  Normal  School  Montclair,  N.  J„  1914;  B.S.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1926;   graduate  work,  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 

Teacher  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  New  Jersey  1921-22;  Fourth 
Grade  Demonstration  School  Teacher,  Montclair  State  Normal  School 
(N.  J.)  1922-25;  Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  1925- 

E.  WINIFRED  CRAWFORD 

Instructor  and  Demonstrator  in  Visual  Education 

Newark  Normal  School,  N.  J.,  1909;  B.S.,  New  York  University,  1926;  gradu- 
ate student.   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University. 

Teacher,  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1909-19;  Teacher  of 
Geography  and  Visual  Education  in  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 
grades,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1919-24;  Instructor  in  Geography  and  History,  State 
Normal  School,  Montclair,  1925-26;  Instructor  and  Demonstrator  in  Visual 
Education,  1926- 
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DOROTHY  DUKE 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  Department 

B.S.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1918;  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1923, 

Teacher  in  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School  grades.  College  Preparatory 
School,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1918-22; 
Instructor,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Instructor 
and  Head  Councillor,  Girls  Camp,  1918-25;  Instructor  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion Department,  1924- 

LULU  J.  EISENHAUSER 

Instructor,  Third  Grade,  Demonstration  School 

State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  1918;  Summer  Sessions,  New  Jersey  State 
Summer  Schools,  Columbia  University,  New  York  University, 

Teacher  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Ridgewood,  N,  J.,  1917-24;  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Practice,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1924-25;  In- 
structor, Demonstration  School,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1925- 
26;  Instructor,  Third  Grade,  Demonstration  School,  1926- 

HELEN  A.  FIELD 

Head  of  Reading  Department 

Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten  Training  School,  New  York  City,  1906;  B.S„ 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1913;  A.M.,  Teachers"  College,  Col- 
umbia University,  1918.    Candidate  for  Doctorate  in  1928, 

Kindergarten,  Public  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  City,  1906-13;  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  1913-16;  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Leonia,  N,  J., 
1916-18;  Principal  of  Lower  School,  Private  Kindergarten  College,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1918-21;  Instructor  in  Education  Teachers  College,  San  Jose, 
California,  1921-25;  Instructor  in  Education  in  Summer  Sessions,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C„  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1917-27;  Head  of 
Reading  Department  1925- 

BLANCHE  D.  GROSSNICKLE 

Instructor  in  Penmanship 

Potsdam  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  1913;  Summer  Sessions — New 

York  University  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 
Teacher.  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Nutley,  N,  J.,  1918-20;  Principal,  Yan- 
tacaw  School,  Nutley,  N.  J.,  1920-25;  Instructor  in  Penmanship  1925- 

FOSTER  EARL  GROSSNICKLE 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Psychology 

A.B.  Blue  Ridge  College,  New  Windsor,  Md.,  1917;  A.M.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa„  1919;  graduate  student  John  Hopkins  University 
and  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Head   of   Mathematics   Department,    High   School,    Nutley,   N.   J.,    1920-25; 

Assistant  in   Psychology  Department,   University  of  Pennsylvania,   1919-20; 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Psychology,  1925- 

ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 

Head  of  Social  Science  Department.     Professor  of  Social  Science 

A.B.,   Dartmouth  College,   1902;   A.M.,  Columbia  University,    1925;    graduate 

student.  Harvard  University,   1904. 

Director  of  history  and  civics  in  high  schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
1902-18;  Hvannis  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  1915-18;  Head  of  Department  of 
Social  Studies,  Horace  Mann  School,  1918-27;  Lecturer  in  Civic  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1918-27;  Head  of  History  Depart- 
ment, 1927- 
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CLARA  A.  HEPBURN 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  Department 
State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1919;  B.S.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1922;  Summer  Sessions  1918-19-24-25-26. 
Teacher  in  Elementary  Grades,  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey,  1919-20;  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education  Department,  1924- 

IRENE  E.  HOYT 

Instructor  in  Demonstration  School  and  in  Kindergarten-Primary 
Subjects 
A.B.,   Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1919;   B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Col- 
umbia University,  1911;  graduate  work  Vassar  College  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 
Teacher   in    Public   Elementary   Schools   of   New  Jersey,    1911-17;   Demon- 
strator in  Kindergarten  Methods,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Sub- 
jects, 1917- 

LOUISE  GEORGE  HUMPHREY 

Instructor  in  English  Department 
A.B.,   University  of  Michigan;   B.Pd.,  Michigan   State  Normal  College;   A.M., 
Columbia  University.  Special  preparation  for  Speech  and  Dramatic  Arts  in- 
cluding Manhattan  Theatre  Camp. 

County  High  School,  Wellington,  Kansas;  Township  High  School,  LaSalle, 
111.;  Dana  Hall  School,  Wellesley,  Mass.;  Summer  Sessions,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  Ypsilanti;  Catholic  Summer  School,  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  Dra- 
matic coaching  at  Summer  Camps;  Instructor  in  English  Department,  1918- 

ELLA  HUNTING 

Head  of  Geography  Department 
State   Normal   School   New   Britain,   Conn.;    B.S.,  Teachers  College;    Summer 
Sessions,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Chicago  University,  Oxford  School  of  Geography; 
travel  in  United  States  and  Europe  and  World  Tour  in  1926-27. 

Teacher  Public  Elementary  Schools  Connecticut  and  New  York,  1905-07; 
Instructor  in  Geography  and  English  in  private  schools  in  Nebraska  and 
New  York,  1906-08;  Instructor  in  City  Training  School,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
1908-09;  Instructor  in  Geography  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.,   1909-22;  Head  of  Geography  Department  1922- 

STELLA  R.  LAING 

Instructor    in    Kindergarten-Primary    Subjects    and    Assistant    in 

Kindergarten-Demonstration  School 

Alma  College,   Alma,   Mich.,   1908;   B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1921;   A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  1923. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teacher  in  Public  Schools  of  Utah  and  Michi- 
gan 1908-20;  Kindergarten  Director  Ethical  Culture  Settlement  School, 
New  York  City,  1921-23;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Subjects  and 
Assistant  in  Kindergarten,  Demonstration  School,  1923- 

ETHEL  FRANCES  LITTLEFIELD 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Languages 
A.B.,   and  A.M.,   Tufts  College;  graduate  work  for  Ph.D.  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Paris,  McGill,  Radcliffe,  Columbia. 

Sent  by  United  Civic  Federation  to  visit  secondary  schools  in  England  and 
Scotland;  Principal  of  Sawin  Academy,  Sherborn,  Mass.;  Head  of  French 
Department  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools  of  Arlington,  Mass., 
1914-22;  Head  of  French  and  Latin,  Washington  School  of  New  York  City, 
1922-24;  Professor  of  French  and  Acting  Head  of  French  Department,  El- 
mira  College,  1924-25;  Head  of  French  Chateau  and  Associate  Professor, 
Middlpbury  College,  Vermont,  1925-27;  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Languages,  1927- 
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DOROTHY  LOTTRIDGE 

Medical  Examiner 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1922;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  Collegre  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1926. 

Interne,  Nevv^ark  Memorial  Hospital,  1926-27;  Resident,  Overlook  Hospital, 
Summit,  N.  J.;  Diplomate  of  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  1927; 
General  practice.  East  Ora;nge,  N.  J.;  Medical  Examiner,  1927- 

MARGARET  E.  MATHIAS 

Head  of  Fine  Arts  Department 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1916;  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1924. 

Commercial  Art,  Marshall-Field  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  1917;  Instructor  in  Arts, 
Grades  and  High  School,  Edgeley,  North  Dakota,  1917-18;  Head  of  Art 
Department,  Virginia  State  Normal  School,  Fredericksburg,  1919-21;  In- 
structor in  Art,  University  of  Virginia;  Instructor,  Summer  School  and 
Extra-Mural  Courses,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1922-23-24; 
Supervisor  of  Art  in  Elementary  Grades,  Cleveland,  Hts.,  Ohio,  1921-22-23- 
24;  Head  of  Fine  Arts  Department,  1925- 

FALLIE  FELKER  McKINLEY 

Head  of  Music  Department 

Graduate  Pittsburgh  Conservatory  of  Music,  1906;  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1902; 
Supervisor  of  Music  Certificate,  Cornell  University,  1914;  Supervisor  of  Draw- 
ing Certificate,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  1914;  Conducting,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1915;  private  instruction,   1913- 

Teacher  and  Supervisor  of  Music  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Chicago,  111.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1903-13;  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music,  Leonia,  N.  J., 
1913-14;  Teacher  Summer  School  of  Music,  New  York  University,  1915-25; 
Teacher  of  Music  and  Drawing,  State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
1915-17;  Head  of  Music  Department,  1918- 

MARY  EULA  McKINNEY 

Instructor,  English  Department 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  College  of  Columbia  University; 
graduate  student.  University  of  Illinois;  inspection  and  study  of  school  sys- 
tems of  France,  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  in  high  school,  two  years;  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish University  of  Illinois,  three  years  and  one  summer  session;  Instructor, 
English  Department,  1914- 

HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD 

Instructor,  Geography  Department. 

B.E.,   Illinois  State   Normal   University,   1923;    A.M.,   Clark  University,   1926; 

graduate  student  Columbia  University.     Fellowship,  Clark  University. 

Elementary  grades  in  Illinois  Public  Schools,  1914-19;  Instructor  in  Geog- 
raphy, High  School,  Moline,  111.;  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111., 
1923-24-26;  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.,  1927;  Instructor,  Geog- 
raphy Department  1926- 

DOROTHY  WILLIAMS  NORTON 

Instructor,  First  Grade,  Demonstration  School 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,   1917;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,   1926-27. 
First  Grade  Teacher,   Brockton,  Mass.,   1917-23;   Critic  Teacher  in  Kinder- 
garten,   Normal   Training   School,    Willimantic,   Conn.,    1923-26;    Instructor, 
First  Grade,  Demonstration  School,  1927- 
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D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE 

Instructor  in  Education  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching 

A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910;  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1927. 

Instructor  in  English,  History  and  German  in  High  Schools  of  Avoca,  Har- 
lan, and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  1910-18;  Director  of  Teacher  Training  in 
Council  BluflFs,  Iowa,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, 1918-21;  Instructor  in  Education,  Director  of  Practice  Teaching  and 
Principal  of  the  Elementary  Demonstration  School,  University  of  Vermont, 
1921-25;  Instructor  in  Education  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  1925- 

JOHN  C.  STONE 

Head  of  Mathematics  Department.     Professor  of  Mathematics 
A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Indiana,  1897. 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Psysics,  Elgin,  111.,  High  School; 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics,  Lake  Forest  Academy   (111.) ;    Asso- 
ciate   Professor   of   Mathematics,    State    Normal    College,    Ypsilanti    Mich., 
1900-09;  Head  of  Mathematics  Department  1909- 

FLORENCE  E.  STRYKER 

Instructor,  History  Department 

State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Vassar  College,  1897-99;  A.B.,  A.M., 
University  of  Michigan,  1902;  special  courses  in  Social  Science,  Columbia 
University. 
Head  of  History  Department,  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen,  Mary- 
land; Instructor,  History  Department,  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Head  of  History  Department,  Vettin  School,  New  York  City;  Instruc- 
tor, History  Department,  1909- 

ALICE  THOMPSON 

Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching 

Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School,  1903;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1912. 

Principal  of  Training  School,  Teacher  of  Method.  Normal  School.  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  1913-15;  County  Supervisor  (Primary),  Washington  County, 
Md.,  1916-17;  Critic  Teacher,  Methods  Teacher,  Supervisor,  Normal  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  1917-20;  Instructor  in  Education  and  Pedagogy  and  Super- 
visor of  Practice  Teaching,  State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1921-26; 
Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  1927- 

HAZEL  LOCKWOOD  TORRENS 

Instructor,  Sixth  Grade,  Demonstration  School 

State  Normal  School,  Montclair,   N.  J.,   1920;   Summer  Courses  in  Columbia 

University,    1922-23-26. 
Elementary  Grades  in  Public  Schools  in  Hackensack  and  Montclair,  N.  J., 
1920-23;    Instructor,    Fifth    Grade,    Demonstration    School,    State    Normal 
School,  Montclair,   N.   J.,    1924-26;    Instructor,   Sixth  Grade,  Demonstration 
School,  1927- 

EDWARD  HARLAN  WEBSTER 

Head  of  English  Department.     Professor  of  English 

Diploma,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Normal  School,  1896;  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College, 
1910;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1920;  advanced  study,  Oxford  University, 
England. 

Head  of  English  Department,  Technical  High  School  and  Director  of  Eng- 
lish, Junior  High  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1912-20;  Director  of  English, 
Cleveland  School  of  Education,  1922-2i;  Professor  of  English,  Central  State 
Teachers  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  1924-27;  lecturer  in  English, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Head  of  English  Department,  1927- 
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LAURA  EMBREE  WOODWARD 

Instructor,  Science  Department 

Graduate  West  Chester    (Pa.)    Normal   School;   B.S.,   University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1907;  A.M.,  New  York  University,  1922. 
Teacher  in  Nature  Study  in  Normal  Training  Classes  and  in  Demonstration 
School,    City    Training    School,    Trenton,    N.    J.,    1903-16;    State    Summer 
Schools,  1922-24-25-26-27;   Instructor,  Science  Department,   1916- 

CAROLINE  B.  ZACHRY 

Director  and  Instructor,  Psychology  Department 

Spence  School,  New  York  City;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

M.A.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University;    advance    work,    New    York 

School  for  Social  Work,  Oxford  University,  England. 

Teacher,  Barnard  School  for  Girls  and  Horace  Mann  School;  Principal 
junior  high  school.  Social  Motive  School,  New  York  City;  Instructor  of 
Education,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Instructor  of  Education  and  Psy- 
chology, University  of  Delaware;  Teacher  of  English  and  History,  high 
school  division,  Lincoln  School,  Columbia  University;  Director  and  Instruc- 
tor Psychology  Department,   1927- 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Alumni  Officers,  1926-1927 

President Lulu  J.  Eisenhauer,  '18 

Vice-President Winifred  Barrett  Baldwin,  '19 

Recording  Secretary Janet  Riddick,  '11 

Corresponding  Secretary Lucy   Mitchell,  '26 

Treasurer Dorothy  Mitchell,  '13 

Assistant  Treasurer William  Twichell,  '27 

Executive  Committee 

Marion   Hamilton  Toner '19 

Jean    Moody '27 

Charlotte  Quimby  Steinmetz '18 

The  Luncheon  and  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  be  held  annually  on  the  second  Saturday  in  May. 

Facts  of  Interest  to  Graduates 

Each  year  cards  are  sent  out  to  all  graduates.  In  1926-1927 
replies  were  received  from  1695.  Of  this  number,  1098  were  teach- 
ing, 597  were  not  teaching,  140  were  married  and  teaching,  512 
were  married  and  not  teaching.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  were 
teaching  in  northern  New  Jersey,  seventy  in  central  New  Jersey, 
forty-two  in  southern  New  Jersey.  Fifty-two  were  teaching  out  of 
the  State;  forty-four  had  college  degrees;  twenty-nine  were  super- 
visors or  principals;  eighty-one  were  teaching  special  subjects. 
Twenty-eight  were  teaching  in  high  schools.  The  number  teaching 
in  the  grades  ranged  from  one  hundred  eighty-eight  in  the  first  grade 
to  twenty-eight  in  the  eighth.  The  number  of  graduates  from  the 
various  classes  who  were  teaching  at  that  time  ranged  from  eleven 
in  the  class  of  1910  to  one  hundred  twenty-eight  in  the  clsjis  of  1925. 
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STUDENT  COUNCIL  OFFICERS 

January,  1928 

President,  Pauline  Phelan 
Vice-President,  Anne  Lyons 
Secretary,  Alva  Crankshaw 
Treasurer,  Clarence  Yentema 


COLLEGE  CLASS  OFFICERS 

January,  1928 


Freshman  Class 
President,  Daniel  Sullivan 
Vice-President,  Elizabeth  Lamberson 
Secretary,  Norman  Keppler 
Treasurer,  Violet  Gioggia 


Sophomore  Class 
President,  David  Williams 
Vice-President,  Teckla  Dalhoff 
Secretary,  Franklin  Willey 
Treasurer,  Charles  Offhouse 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  CLASS  OFFICERS 

January,  1928 
Senior  A  Class  Senior  B  Class 


President,  Aileen  Corey 
Vice-President,  Doris  Simmons 
Secretary,  Gladys  Weltner 
Treasurer,  Stephen  Lockwood 

Junior  A  Class 
President,  Eleanor  Boland 
Vice-President,   Mary  Lyall 
Treasurer,  Clarence  Yentema 
Secretary,  Geraldine  Novak 


President,  L.  Grace  Mury 
Vice-President,   Helen  Rightmire 
Secretary,  Mary  VanDerbeek 
Treasurer,  Dorothy  B.  Scott 

Junior  B  Class 
President,  Dorothy  Schwaemmle 
Vice-President,  Ann-Louise  Baroux 
Secretary,  Mildred  Beers 
Treasurer,  Virginia  M.  Brooks 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

In  1904  the  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  Normal  School  site  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  After  inspecting  many  locations  the  Board  purchased  a  plot 
of  twenty-five  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  Upper  Montclair  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  A  more  beau- 
tiful and  healthful  site  could  not  have  been  chosen.  The  present 
recitation  hall  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class  of  187  mem- 
bers was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year.  Seven  years  later  in 
1915,  the  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  by  the  proceeds  of  the  will 
of  Edward  Russ  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Com- 
mittee. The  last  building  to  be  added  to  the  group  was  voted  by 
the  State  Legislature  in  1927  and  is  now  under  construction.  This 
building  will  be  known  as  Chapin  Hall,  named  in  commemoration 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin,  principal  of 
Montclair  State  Normal  School  from  September,  1908,  to  the  date 
of  his  death,  March  21,  1924. 

The  same  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  ground  and  about  eight  acres  lying  north  of  the  campus 
were  secured  in  August,  1927. 

On  May  7,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  as  recommended  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction: 

"That  four-year  curricula  be  instituted  in  the  Montclair  State 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  high 
schools. 

That  the  curricula  for  training  elementary  teachers  at  the 
Montclair  State  Normal  School  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Board,  the  State  has 
adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
That  such  part  of  the  four-year  curricula  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  as  may  be  determined  be  put  into 
effect  in  September  1927." 
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Approximately  350  candidates  applied  for  entrance  to  the  four- 
year  course,  nearly  all  of  whom  came  from  the  upper  half  of  their 
high  school  graduating  classes  and  when  the  college  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1927  one  hundred  twenty  candidates  were  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class  and  thirty  to  the  Sophomore  class. 

As  to  the  scholarship  of  the  Freshman  group  it  should  be  noted 
that  over  seventy-five  per  cent  graduated  in  the  upper  fourth  of  their 
high  school  classes,  thirty-one  per  cent  graduated  in  the  upper  tenth 
of  their  classes  and  nearly  ten  per  cent  were  highest  honor  students. 
Over  fifty  young  men  made  application  and  about  thirty  of  these 
were  admitted. 

Location 

The  school  is  beautifully  located  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain 
section  of  northern  New  Jersey.  The  campus  of  nearly  thirty-three 
acres  is  within  eight  miles  of  tide-water  and  has  an  elevation  of  four 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  land  is  a  projection  from  the 
Watchung  Range  of  mountains  which  is  in  the  immediate  back- 
ground and  extends  to  the  north  and  south.  From  its  elevation  the 
campus  commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  great  interest  and 
beauty.  At  the  north  are  Great  Notch  and  Paterson;  at  the  south 
lie  Montclair,  the  Oranges  and  Newark,  while  at  the  east  the  two 
dormitories  and  recitation  hall  look  out  over  the  gardens  and  the 
cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties  to  the  Pali- 
sades and  the  New  York  sky-line.  The  view  is  equally  impressive 
by  night  when  one  sees  only  the  myriads  of  lights  of  this  metropolitan 
section. 

The  accessibility  of  the  institution  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  population  of  over  two  millions 
and  though  it  is  somewhat  removed  from  the  commercial  centres  of 
population  yet  it  is  within  a  few  miles  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
sources  of  inspiration  and  culture. 

The  school  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to 
Montclair  and  then  by  bus  to  the  east  entrance;  by  the  Erie  Rail- 
road to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station  which  is  near  the  south  en- 
trance, and  by  busses  from  Newark,  the  Oranges  and  Paterson. 
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Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  campus  is  located  about  three  and  one-half  miles  from 
Montclair  center  and  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Upper 
Montclair.  The  main  entrance  is  on  Valley  Road  and  Normal  Ave- 
nue. About  three-quarters  of  the  campus  of  nearly  thirty-three 
acres  is  beautifully  developed  with  road  ways,  walks,  shrubbery, 
trees,  lawns,  tennis  courts,  athletic  fields,  gardens  and  well-arranged 
buildings.  The  remainder  is  wooded  with  the  exception  of  an  area 
of  four  acres  which  is  being  developed  for  a  school  athletic  field. 

The  main  building  or  recitation  hall  is  334  feet  long  and  con- 
tains the  administration  offices,  classrooms,  library,  laboratories  and 
cafeteria.  Two  dormitories  are  maintained.  The  remaining  build- 
ings are  small  and  are  used  for  minor  purposes. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $1,800,000. 

Dormitories 

Edward  Russ  Hall  and  Chapin  Hall  are  maintained  by  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  women  of  the  student  body.  Both  build- 
ings are  fire-proof  in  construction  and  designed  in  the  Spanish  Mis- 
sion style  with  white  stucco  exterior  walls  and  red  Spanish  tile  roofs 
to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  The 
dormitories  with  their  surroundings  are  beautiful  and  the  rooms  are 
conveniently  arranged,  well  furnished,  attractive  and  comfortable. 
Each  dormitory  accommodates  108  students  and  provides  single  and 
double  rooms,  dormitory  hostess's  suite,  nurse's  suite,  laundry,  bath- 
rooms, storage  rooms,  reception  room  and  living  room.  The  living 
rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to  accommodate  parties, 
dramatics,  clubs,  dances  and  receptions.  The  dining  room  located 
in  Edward  Russ  Hall  will  be  re-modeled  before  September  1928  to 
care  for  all  resident  students. 

Purpose 

The  single  objective  of  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
is  to  prepare  teachers  for  effective  service  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  teacher  training  for  secondary  schools  of  New- 
Jersey  and  has  brought  out  many  important  facts  among  which  the 
following  are  of  general  interest. 

1.  The  annual  turn-over  in  our  high  school  faculties  is  over 
twenty-five  per  cent.  In  1926,  876  new  teachers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  our  high  school  teachers  are  trained 
outside  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  sixty-two  per  cent  of  our 
present  new  teacher  supply  for  high  schools  comes  from  homes 
outside  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

3.  Many  teachers  are  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  with  little 
or  no  training  for  the  profession  of  teaching  including  practice 
in  classroom  teaching. 

The  College  feels  a  deep  responsibility  to  the  secondary  schools 
of  New  Jersey  and  will  institute  thoroughly  professional  curricula 
aiming  to  provide 

1.  Opportunities  to  specialize  for  work  in  the  secondary  school 
departments  of  English,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Social 
Science,  Biology  and  Physical  Sciences. 

2.  Professional  training  including  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  elective  fields  of  work. 

3.  A  substantial  core  of  academic  work  in  the  liberal'  arts  subjects. 

Organization  and  Development 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  principal  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  State  Teachers  College  at  Upper 
Montclair  are  student  personnel,  teaching  staff,  instructional  pro- 
cedure, and  organization  of  curricula. 

In  relation  to  these  factors  the  following  general  principles  will 
control. 

1.  Student  Personnel 

Scholastic  records,  rank  in  class,  psychological  tests,  personal 
interviews  and  recommendations  are  employed  in  selecting 
students  of  scholastic  ability  and  personal  fitness. 
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2.  Teaching  Staff 

The  faculty  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  thorough  academic 
training,  knowledge  of  secondary  education  and  marked  teach- 
ing ability  as  demonstrated  in  high  school  and  college  fields. 

3.  Instructional  Procedure 

All  curricula  and  methods  of  presentation  are  organized  and 
maintained  on  the  clear,  fundamental  basis  that  this  institu- 
tion is  professional  in  purpose  and  distinctly  vocational.  The 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school  of  our  coun- 
try is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  our  entire  attention, 
therefore  with  their  needs  and  interests  in  mind  the  faculty 
has  been  selected  and  the  instructional  procedure  set  up.  All 
college  professors  and  assistants  who  have  marked  teaching 
ability  and  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  secondary 
school  field  will  in  their  regular  teaching  not  only  demon- 
strate models  of  class  room  procedure  but  at  the  same  time 
will  find  it  easy  and  natural  to  cover  practically  all  necessary 
work  in  so-called  "special  methods."  Such  professionalization 
is  both  effective  and  economical. 

All  extra-curricular  activities  carry  forward  the  idea  that  the 
school  is  professional  and  vocational  and  controlled  by  one 
major  objective. 

4.  Organization  of  Curricula 

A.  In  the  organization  of  curricula  and  courses  of  instruction 
the  principle  of  professionalized  subject  matter  is  observed 
and  the  number  of  purely  professional  courses  is  limited. 

B.  The  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  is  differentiated  and  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  specialization  in  the  fields  of  English,  Social  Studies, 
Foreign  Languages,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

C.  A  sufficient  selection  of  professional  subjects  is  given  to 
insure  a  thorough  grounding  in  secondary  school  theory 
and  practice. 

D.  In  all  curricula  there  is  a  substantial  core  of  required  cul- 
tural content  sufficient  to  insure  a  thorough,  professional 
background  in  general  education. 

E.  There  are  few  elective  courses  except,  in  that  each  student 
chooses  his  major  and  minor  fields  for  specialization. 

F.  All  courses  in  a  given  curriculum  are  so  organized  as  to  be 
developmental  and  progressive  in  their  sequence. 
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G.  The  regime  of  the  school  provides  for  the  development  of 
the  personality  and  social  equipment  of  the  prospective 
teacher. 

H.  Each  course  is  broadly  humanizing.  The  realization  of 
this  purpose  includes  an  understanding  of  the  relation  be- 
tween what  is  done  in  organized  democratic  society  and 
in  the  schools.  It  is  by  this  means  that  teaching  tech- 
niques, scholarship  and  culture  may  be  gained  through  a 
realization  of  a  vocational  purpose  and  not  merely  by  aca- 
demic knowledge. 

I.  The  demonstration  school  is  the  laboratory  and  integrat- 
ing centre  of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

J.  The  curricula  as  provided  are  subject  to  continual  change 
since  they  are  the  servants  of  changing  vocational  pur- 
poses and  social  needs. 

Expenses 

Tuition  is  free.  Practically  all  books  and  supplies  are  furnished 
without  cost. 

Student  Council  fees  for  the  promotion  of  student  activities  av- 
erage about  $5  a  year.  This  fee  may  be  increased  in  order  to  meet 
the  costs  of  additional  publications,  entertainments,  athletics,  recep- 
tions and  other  student  activities. 

Living  Expenses 

The  present  uniform  rate  for  each  dormitory  student  is  $264.00 
per  school  year  of  36  weeks,  payable  as  follows: 

$5.00  when  application  is  made 
$83.00  upon  registration 
$88.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term 
$88.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term 
See  College  calendar  for  exact  dates. 

It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  probable  that  this  rate  may  be 
increased  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10  per  year  or  $1  a  month. 
No  application  for  a  room  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  accomplished 
by  a  deposit  of  $5 ;  if  the  applicant  is  rejected,  this  will  be  refunded. 
If  the  applicant  withdraws  more  than  thirty  days  before  the  opening 
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of  the  school,  the  deposit  will  be  refunded,  but  otherwise  it  will  be 
forfeited.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Katheryn  E.  Hayes, 
Treasurer. 

The  rate  of  $264.00  per  annum  includes  board,  laundry,  heat, 
lights  and  either  a  single  or  half  a  double  room,  according  to  the 
date  of  application. 

Laundry  is  limited  to  twelve  pieces  per  week  of  personal  clothing. 
All  clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name  in  indelible 
ink. 

No  rebate  is  made  for  absence  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  for 
illness  of  less  than  three  weeks,  or  for  expulsion,  suspension  or  vol- 
untary withdrawal  from  school  during  a  quarter.  Pupils  who  are 
ill  for  three  weeks  or  more  at  one  time  will  receive  a  rebate  of  $3.00 
per  week  during  such  illness. 

Students  who  have  engaged  accommodations  at  the  dormitory 
should  arrive  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Trunks  should  be  marked  ^'Edward  Russ  Hall,"  or  ''Chapin 
Hall,"  Montclair  Heights,  N.  J.  If  expressed  prepaid  to  Montclair 
Heights  or  to  Montclair  by  American  Railway  Express  Company, 
they  will  be  delivered  at  the  dormitories. 

Each  student  should  bring  overshoes,  an  umbrella,  a  raincoat, 
bath  towels  and  two  clothes  bags  marked  distinctly  with  her  name. 

Student  Lx)an  Fund 

The  Alumni  Association  is  raising  a  memorial  fund  of  $10,000 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin.  Over  $3000  have  been 
received  to  date  and  the  fund  has  been  incorporated  in  order  that 
loans  may  be  made. 

The  purposes  of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Fund  include  the  follow- 
ing— to  make  loans  of  money  without  interest  to 

1.  Worthy  high  school  students  who  could  not  undertake  work 
in  the  field  of  teacher  training  without  financial  aid. 

2.  Worthy  normal  school  students  who  cannot  continue  their 
courses  without  financial  aid. 

3.  Worthy  students  who  wish  to  extend  their  courses  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  beyond  two  years  but  would  not  be  able  to  do  so 
without  financial  aid. 
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New  and  gready  encouraging  life  prospects  have  already  been 
brought  to  a  few  deserving  students  by  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund. 
No  patron  of  this  important  work  would  hesitate  to  give  his  loyal 
support  if  he  could  but  realize  the  great  good  which  is  being  ac- 
complished by  its  use. 

Employment  for  Men  and  Women 

Employment  for  students  is  handled  through  the  office  of  The 
Treasurer.  Students  are  advised  not  to  rely  solely  upon  their  earn- 
ing resources  during  their  first  year  in  College.  The  usual  amount 
of  work  that  can  be  undertaken  by  a  capable  student  in  addition  to 
the  required  College  studies  is  approximately  three  hours  per  day. 
If  more  work  is  attempted  the  class  schedule  will  be  reduced.  No 
specific  information  can  be  given  concerning  employment  because 
the  personal  capacity,  efficiency  and  energy  of  the  student  concerned 
and  the  time  which  he  can  give  to  outside  work  are  controlling 
factors. 

Dormitory  Life 

The  dormitories  are  not  social  clubs.  There  is  much  to  be  ac- 
complished and,  therefore,  study  hours  are  observed.  However,  stu- 
dents have  their  opportunities  for  good  fun  including  social  activities 
and  entertainments  of  various  types.  In  fact,  such  activities  are  pro- 
moted by  the  Dean  of  Women,  Dormitory  Hostesses  and  Faculty. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  largely 
through  the  coopertaion  of  the  Dormitory  Honor  Council,  Dean  of 
Women  and  Dormitory  Hostess.  These  regulations  cover  such  mat- 
ters as  study  hours,  church  attendance,  week-end  excuses,  social  ac- 
tivities, guests,  schedule  of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  chaperones  and  care 
of  the  sick.    A  school  nurse  is  always  in  attendance. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  may 
live  in  private  homes  which  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 
An  approved  list  of  boarding  and  rooming  houses  is  kept  on  file  and 
may  be  had  upon  application.  All  dormitory  regulations  apply  to 
students  living  in  private  homes. 
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Library 

The  library  is  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  recitation  hall 
and  is  accessible  to  all  students  by  means  of  open  shelves  and  a 
complete  library  catalogue.  A  large  study  room  has  recently  been 
connected  with  the  library  reading  room,  thereby  offering  adequate 
facilities  for  study  groups.  In  the  main  library  room  will  be  found 
the  principal  educational  journals,  literary  and  current  topic  maga- 
zines and  daily  newspapers.  Standard  magazines  are  bound,  and, 
owing  to  the  careful  forethought  of  the  management  in  early  years, 
the  school  is  fortunate  in  having  many  complete  files  such  as  are 
now  difficult  to  obtain. 

A  librarian  who  is  nationally  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  Secondary  Education  published  by  Wilson  Company,  and 
as  the  author  of  bulletins,  bibliographies  and  instruction  books  in 
the  field  of  secondary  education,  has  recently  been  engaged  to  develop 
a  standard  library  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  field. 

The  Free  Public  Libraries  of  Upper  Montclair,  Montclair  and 
Newark  and  the  State  Library  Commission  at  Trenton  are  very 
generous  in  their  cooperation  with  the  State  College. 

Student  Supply  Store 

This  enterprise  is  under  the  control  of  the  Student  Council,  and 
aims  to  supply  such  materials  as  are  in  continual  demand  by  the 
student  body.  It  is  a  "cut  price"  store,  without  competition  within 
nearly  two  miles. 

Cafeteria 

A  well  organized  and  well  equipped  cafeteria  is  maintained.  It 
is  under  the  management  of  a  trained  dietitian  who  prepares  lunches 
for  all  students  who  are  not  served  at  the  Edward  Russ  dining  room. 
Lunches  are  served  at  cost  prices. 

Good  Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  just  outside  of  city  dis- 
tricts in  clean,  open  country.    The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  build- 
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ings  and  grounds  are  quite  ideal,  and  the  ample  grounds  furnish 
opportunities  for  healthful  sport.  Furthermore,  the  buildings  are 
well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated. 

The  College  employs  a  physician  who  gives  thorough  physical 
examinations  and  advises  with  those  students  who  need  medical  at- 
tention. The  nurse  and  the  members  of  the  physical  education 
department  are  in  attendance  throughout  each  day. 

It  is  our  aim  to  promote  the  health  of  all  and  to  maintain  a 
healthy  student  body  in  order  that  the  daily  tasks  may  be  attacked 
with  vigor  and  cheerfulness.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
students  should  know  and  practice  the  essentials  of  good  health  if 
they  are  to  teach  the  same  to  the  young  people  of  our  State. 

Student  Activities 

Each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  or  her  associate  students  and  to  the  life  of  the  school. 
In  fact  any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership 
through  co-operation  and  service  should  not  train  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  It  is  well  known  that  the  teacher  in  greatest  demand 
and  of  real  power  understands  the  value  of  unselfish  teamwork,  and 
through  participation  has  formed  the  habit  of  leading  when  leader- 
ship is  needed  and  serving  always. 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associa- 
tions and  committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service 
which  is  of  a  worthy  character,  and  greatly  appreciated  by  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body.  Practically  all  students  are  also  making  indi- 
vidual contributions  through  their  regular  classroom  participation, 
by  means  of  loan  materials,  reports,  supplementing,  verifying,  ques- 
tioning and  sometimes  taking  charge  of  discussions  or  recitations. 
Aside  from  the  regular  classroom  activities  many  individual  students 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  and  co-operate  by  presenting  or 
directing  regular  Assembly  programs  and  many  other  types  of  worthy 
service. 

Student  Council  and  Clubs 

The  Student  Council  is  the  central  organization  in  general  con- 
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trol  of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  student  classes  and  faculty.  Through  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  which  works  for  the  interests  of  the  whole 
school,  the  Student  Council  takes  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion 
of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  interest,  social  and  physical  wel- 
fare, civic  interests  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  student  body. 

It  must  be  said  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  the 
allied  organizations,  that  through  their  aims,  their  spirit  and  their 
accomplishments  the  students  commend  themselves  to  the  faculty 
and  their  profession.  Naturally  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
students  and  their  organizations  express  their  own  ideas  of  service 
though  at  present  their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed 
as  follows: 

Dramatic  Club  Men's  Athletic  Association 

Musical   Clubs  Women's  Athletic  Association 

Literary  Clubs  Honor    Society 

Psychology  Club  Men's  Club 

Contemporary  Club  Travel  Club 

Science  Club  Women's   Non-Partisan  League 

French   Club  Bureau  of  Publications 

The  work  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  organiza- 
tions includes  such  activities  as  follow: 

Preparation   and   presentation  of  school   assemblies. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  school  publications,  including  news- 
paper, hand  book,  magazine  and  year-book. 

Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  school  and  methods  of  providing  for 
them  properly  and   adequately. 

General   supervision  of  athletics. 

Promote  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes. 

Charter  school  clubs. 

Take  charge  of  bulletin  board   and  student   announcements. 

Assist  in   matters  of  student  employment  and   general   student  aid. 

Assist  in  maintaining  favorable  working  conditions  throughout  the 
school. 

Receive  and  entertain  visitors  and  delegations. 

Own  and  control  school  store. 

Collect  data  and  make  reports  relative  to  school  enterprises  and  their 
management. 

Represent  the  school  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and  furnish 
speakers  for  high  school   assemblies. 

Promote  school  clubs  and  organizations  which  provide  for  intellectual 
improvement,  professional  improvement,  religious  and  social  serv- 
ice,  athletics,   recreation   and   school  spirit  in  general. 

Provide  a  financing  system  which  will  adequately  provide  for  all 
worthy  school  enterprises. 
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Student  Assembly 

Two  periods  are  set  apart  each  week  for  the  general  assembly  of 
students.  During  these  periods  students,  faculty  and  outside  talent 
participate.     Attendance  is  required. 

Publications 

The  catalogue  containing  general  information  about  the  College 
is  published  during  the  Winter  term. 

Special  announcements  of  the  College  and  its  different  depart- 
ments are  published  as  the  need  arises. 

State  College  Studies  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and  are 
comprised  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  College  faculty. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  College  records  the  progress  of  the 
institution  during  the  school  year,  and  includes  the  financial  report 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  same  period. 

*'The  Montclarion" — the  student  publication — covers  a  variety 
of  subjects  of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions,  Student  Council 
rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  "yells,"  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

The  College  Annual  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

Music  and  Art 

Courses  in  Music  and  Art  are  required  of  all  students.  Special 
electives  are  offered  and  outside  talent  is  frequently  engaged  for 
special  programs. 

The  College  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  receiving  generous  co- 
operation from  the  Museums  and  the  managers  of  the  concert  and 
lecture  courses  in  Montclair  and  Newark.  Frequent  trips  are  made 
to  the  great  centers  of  art  and  music  in  New  York  City. 

Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ,  Esq.,  has 
enabled  the  school  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men 
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eminent  in  science,  psychology,  education  and  public  affairs,  as  well 
as  several  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists.  At  his 
death,  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  to  this  school  a  collection  of  museum 
specimens  and  the  substantial  sum  of  money  which  has  taken  per- 
manent form  in  Edward  Russ  Hall.  The  Edward  Russ  Hall  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  resident  students  and  their  parents  because 
of  the  educational,  social  and  health  advantages  which  it  offers. 

Many  gifts  have  been  presented  to  the  school  by  classes  upon 
their  graduation  and  at  various  times  after  graduation.  These  class 
gifts  are  now  serving  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  recitation  hall,  in 
the  dormitory  and  about  the  campus,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the 
students  and  faculty  as  expressions  of  the  spirit  and  generosity  of 
the  institution's  alumni. 

Class  of  1910 — Statute  of  Athene. 

Books  for  the   Library. 
Class  of  1911 — Cast  of  the  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace. 

Pictures  for  the  Kindergarten. 
Class  of  1912 — Statue  of  Diana. 

Sun  dial,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Danufsky  and  Halsey  of  the 
class  of  1912. 
Class  of  1913 — Photographs  of  three  Millet  paintings.     In  1915  this  class 
also  furnished  the  hospital   room  at  Edward   Russ  Hall. 
A  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  student  help  was  given 
in  1923. 
Class  of  1914 — Photographs  of  Ruysdael's  Windmill  and  The  Hour  of  the 
Angelus  by  Perret.     In   1924  this  class  gave  the  Chapin 
Memorial   Cup. 
Classes  of  January  and  June,   1915 — An  oil   portrait  of  the  late  principal. 
Class  of  January,  1916 — Photo  etching  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheiras. 
Class  of  June,   1916 — Bronze  shield  with  educational  motto. 
Class  of  January,   1917 — Photograph  of  James  Whitcorab  Riley  and   a  set 

of  his  works  for  the  library. 
Class  of  June,  1917 — Silk  United  States  presentation  flag. 
Class   of  January,    1918 — Two    bas-reliefs — "Singing  Boys"   of   Luca   della 

Robbia. 
Class  of  June,  1918 — Two  bas-reliefs. 
Class  of  January,  1919 — Three  photographs,  one  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens, 

and  two  of  the  modern  Dutch  school. 
Class  of  June,    1919 — Two   busts,   one  of  Theodore  Roosevelt   and   one  of 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
Class  of  January,  1920 — Two  busts,  one  of  George  Washington  and  one  of 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Class  of  June,  1920 — Limestone  bench  and  birds'  drinking  bowl  for  school 
grounds. 
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Class  of  January,   1921 — Bronze  tablet  with  Lincoln's   Gettysburg  Address 

engrossed. 
Class  of  June,  1921 — Bronze  relief  of  the  seal  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Class  of  January,   1922 — Circular   seat  for  lawn. 
Class  of  June,   1922— Radio  outfit  for  Assembly  Hall. 
Class  of  January,    1923— Two   bas-reliefs,   "The   Spirit  of  1776"   and   "The 

Spirit  of   1917." 
Class  of  June,   1923 — Marble  fountain  and  marble  seat  for  lawn. 
Class  of  January,    1924 — A   Cabinet  for   Duo  Art  Music  Rolls. 
Class  of  June,   1924 — Photograph  of  Homer  Martin's  painting,   "Along  the 

Seine." 
Class  of  January,   1925 — Montclair  Normal  School  Banner. 
Class  of  June,  1925— Bulletin  Boards. 
Class  of  January,   1926 — Ulster   Seat  for  Assembly  Hall. 
Class  of  June,  1926 — Antique  Spanish  table. 
Class  of  January,  1927 — Two  color  prints. 
Class  of  June,   1927 — Reception   room  furniture. 
Class  of  January,  1928 — Antique    Spanish    lamp. 

Approved  Secondary  Schools 

"Those  schools  shall  be  classed  as  high  schools  which  require  for 
admission  the  successful  completion  of  eight  years  of  graded  pre- 
academic  work  or  its  equivalent. 

High  schools  that  fully  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  classed  as  Approved  High  Schools.  A  list  of 
them  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation." 

The  following  schools  are  on  the  approved  list: 

Approved  New  Jersey  Public  High  Schools 

Atlantic   County —  Bergen  County — Cont'd     Burlington    County — 

Atlantic  City  Fort  Lee  Bordentown 

Egg  Harbor  Garfield  Burlington 

Hammonton  Hackensack  Moorestown 

Pleasantville  Hasbrouck  Heights  Mount   Holly 

Leonia  Palmyra                                           i 

Bergen  County-^  ^^^^  Rjjge  Pemberton.                                       | 

Bogota  Ramsey  \ 

Cliffside  Park  Ridgefield  Park  Camden   County—                             j 

Closter  Ridgewood  Audubon                                          | 

Dumont  Rutherford  Camden                                              i 

East  Rutherford  Tenafly  Collingswood                                   • 

Englewood  Westwood  Gloucester  City 
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Camden  County — Cont'd 

Haddonfield 
Haddon  Heights 

Cape  May  County — 
Cape  May  City 
Ocean  City 

Capt  May  Court  House 
Wildwood 
Woodbine 

Cumberland  County — 
Bridgeton 
Millville 
Port  Norris 
Shiloh 
Vineland 

Essex  County — 
Belleville 
Bloorafield 
Caldwell 
East  Orange 
Glen  Ridge 
Irvington 
Millburn 
Montclair 
Newark — 

Barringer 

Central 

East  Side 

South   Side 

West  Side 
Nutley 
Orange 
South   Orange 
Verona 
West  Orange 

Gloucester  County— 
Clayton 
Glassboro 
Paulsboro 
Pitman 
Swedesboro 
Woodbury 

Hudson  County — 
Bayonne 
Harrison 
Hoboken 
(Demarest) 


Hudson  County — Cont'd 

Jersey  City — 

Dickinson 

Lincoln 
Kearny 
Union  City 

(Emerson) 
West  New  York 

Hunterdon  County — 
Clinton 
Flemington 
Frenchtown 
Hampton 
High  Bridge 
Lambertville 

Mercer  County — 
Hightstown 
Hopewell 
Princeton 
Trenton 

Middlesex  County — 
Carteret 
Jaraesburg 
Metuchen 
New   Brunswick 
Perth  Amboy 
South  Amboy 
South  River 
Woodbridge 

Monmouth  County — 
Allentown 
Asbury  Park 
Atlantic  Highlands 
Freehold 
Keyport 
Leonardo 
Long  Branch 
Manasquan 
Matawan 
Ocean  Grove 
Red  Bank 

Morris  County — 
Boonton 
Butler 
Chatham 
Dover 
Madison 
Morristown 
Netcong 
Rockaway 


Morris  County — Cont'd 

Succasunna 
Wharton 

Ocean   County — 
Barnegat 
Lakewood 
Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 
Toms  River 
Tuckerton 

Passaic  County — 
Clifton 
Passaic 
Paterson — 

Central 

Eastside 

Salem  County — 
Penns  Grove 
Salem 
Woodstown 

Somerset  County — 
Bernardsville 
Bound  Brook 
North  Plainiield 
Soraerville 

Sussex  County — 
Franklin 
Hamburg 

Newton 
Sussex 

Union   County — 
Cranford 
Elizabeth 
Hillside 
Linden 
Plainfield 
Rahway 
Roselle 
Roselle  Park 
Summit 
Union 
Westfield 

Warren    County — 
Belvidere 
Biairstown 
Hackettstown 
Oxford 
Phillipsburg 
Washington 
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State  Secondary  School  Certificate  Requirements 

"To  receive  a  Limited  Secondary  Certificate  an  applicant  must 
comply  with  Rule  10  and  must  hold  one  of  the  following  credentials 
or  possess  an  equivalent  education: 

a.  A  diploma  from  an  approved  college; 

b.  A  diploma  from  an  approved  four-year  high  school  teachers* 
course  in  a  state  normal  school; 

c.  A  New  Jersey  Permanent  Elementary  Certificate  and  in  addi- 
tion record  of  academic  credit  of  collegiate  grade  equivalent 
to  sixty  semester  hours. 

The  applicant  must  also  have  completed  a  30-hour  course  in 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  and  in  addition  thereto 
an  approved  30-hour  course  in  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching, 
or  in  lieu  of  the  latter  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  successful 
experience  in  secondary  school  teaching." 

The  general  requirements  for  all  certificates  under  Rule  10  are 
quoted  as  follows: 

"To  receive  a  certificate  an  applicant  shall : 

a.  Be  at  least  18  years  old; 

b.  File  testimonials  as  to  moral  character; 

c.  File  a  physician's  certificate  that  he  is  in  good  health  and  free 
from  any  disease  or  physical  defect  that  might  interfere  with 
his  success  as  a  teacher; 

d.  File,  in  case  of  previous  experience,  testimonials  as  to  his  suc- 
cess in  teaching,  with  a  written  statement  giving  the  places  in 
which  he  has  taught  and  the  term  of  service  in  each." 

Permanent  Secondary  School  Certificate 

"The  Limited  Secondary  Certificate  may  be  made  permanent 
after  three  years  of  successful  teaching  under  the  provisions  of  Rule 
6,  provided  that  the  applicant  has  received  at  an  approved  college  or 
university,  or  at  a  New  Jersey  State  Summer  School  or  by  equiva- 
lent instruction,  credit  amounting  to  fifteen  semester  hours  in  the 
following  or  equivalent  subjects: 
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Required  Subjects — 9   Units 

Psysiology  and  Hygiene 
Educational  Psychology 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  including  Observation  and 
Practice 

Elective  Subjects — 6   Units 

History  of  Modern  Education 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Secondary  Education 

Organization    and    Administration    of    Extra-Curricular    Activities    in 

Secondary  Schools. 
Curricula  and   Courses  of  Study  in  Secondary  Schools 
Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools 

Permanent  Secondary  Certificate  entitles  the  holder: 

a.  To  teach  and  supervise  in  any  of  the  subjects  or  departments  of  a 
secondary  school   included   in  his  certificate; 

b.  To   be  teaching  principal  of  any   secondary   school  that  is   under   a 
city  superintendent; 

c.  To  be  principal  or  supervisor  of  a  school  or  district  employing  not 
more  than  nine  assistant  teachers,  not  having  a   superintendent; 

d.  To    teach    any    unit    of   the    informational    work    of    the    prescribed 
physical  training  course ; 

e.  To  the  privileges  of  the  Elementary  Certificate. 

Demonstration  School 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conduct  a  model  demonstration 
school  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching.  The  State  Teachers 
College  is  establishing  and  Vv-ill  maintain  a  demonstration  school  for 
the  purposes  of  directed  observation  and  experimentation.  The  school 
must  be  administered  and  supervised  by  an  expert  who  knows  the 
requirements  and  needs  of  the  public  secondary  schools  as  well  as  the 
various  departments  in  the  college  and  the  instruction  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  teachers  of  superior  training  and  of  markedly  successful 
experience.  Such  a  demonstration  school  and  scientific  professional 
laboratory  conducted  along  modern  and  practical  lines  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  public  secondary  schools  and  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  College. 
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The  teaching  staff  of  the  College  as  well  as  of  the  demonstration 
school  will  conduct  classes  for  observation  and  also  direct  the  obser- 
vations and  discussions  of  the  students.  In  general,  the  value  of 
the  demonstration  school  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
to  which  its  techniques  and  courses  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
courses  in  subject  matter  and  the  educational  theories  of  the  College 
and  secondary  schools. 

Supervised  Teaching 

One  term  will  be  devoted  to  practice  teaching  and  conferences  on 
student  teachers'  problems.  This  work  will  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  heads  of  departments  and  a  faculty  committee  on  student 
teaching  and  appointments. 

The  College  is  fortunate  in  having  many  excellent  public  sec- 
ondary schools  within  commuting  distance.  These  Junior  and  Senior 
high  schools  provide  actual  classroom  conditions  directed  by  com- 
petent instructors.  The  buildings  and  equipment  are  modern  and 
the  supervision  is  thorough.  To  carry  on  a  scattered  system  of  prac- 
tice under  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  metropolitan  section  should 
provide  many  advantages  to  student  teachers  and  at  the  same  time 
require  many  and  varied  types  of  contacts  between  the  training 
school  and  the  secondary  schools  which  will  be  of  mutual  value  to 
all  concerned. 

Conferences 

In  connection  with  student  teaching  and  other  college  activities, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Teachers  College 
are  holding,  or  purpose  to  hold,  conferences  with  the  following 
groups : 

Training  teachers  selected  from  Junior  and  Senior  high  school  faculties. 
Conferences  with  Junior  and  Senior  high  school  principals. 
Departmental  conferences  in  English,  History,  Languages,   Science  and 

Mathematics. 
Conferences  with  City  and  County  Superintendents. 
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Various  committee  meetings  covering  methods,  organization  and  cur- 
ricula. 

Conferences  with  student  representatives  from  various  Junior  and 
Senior  high  schools. 

The  programs  for  the  above  meetings  may  include  visitations, 
demonstrations,  discussions,  lectures,  reports  on  experimentation  and 
research  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  social  life  and  entertainment. 

Advanced  Credits 

Graduates  of  two-year  State  Normal  Schools  will  be  granted 
one  and  two-thirds  years'  credit  providing  their  credentials,  includ- 
ing teaching  experience,  are  approved.  Such  candidates  may  enter 
for  the  Spring  term  in  March,  1928,  and  graduate  in  June,  1920. 
Normal  School  graduates  may  also  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Fall  term  in  1928  or  any  term  thereafter.  Advanced  college 
credits  will  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  equivalency.  However,  no 
student,  though  a  college  graduate,  may  be  graduated  from  the  State 
Teachers  College  with  less  than  one  year  of  resident  work. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 
1928—1929 


Jan.  30, 

1928 

Monday 

Feb.  22, 

1928 

Wednesday 

Mar.  30, 

1928 

Friday 

Apr.     9, 

1928 

Monday 

Apr.  16, 

1928 

Monday 

May  28, 

1928 

Monday 

May  30, 

1928 

Wednesday 

June  22, 

1928 

Friday 

Sept.    5, 

1928 

Wednesday 

Nov.  12, 

1928 

Monday 

Nov.  28, 

1928 

Wednesday 

Dec.     4, 

1928 

Tuesday 

Dec.  21, 

1928 

Friday 

Jan.      2, 

1929 

Wednesday 

Jan.    31, 

1929 

Thursday 

Feb.     4, 

1929 

Monday 

Feb.  22, 

1929 

Friday 

Mar.  22, 

1929 

Friday 

Apr.     1, 

1929 

Monday 

Apr.  22, 

1929 

Monday 

May  30, 

1929 

Thursday 

June  21, 

1929 

Friday 

Spring  Term  begins 
Washington's  Birthday 
Spring  vacation  begins,  12  M. 
Spring  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 
Last  quarter  begins 
Entrance  examinations,  9  A.M. 
Memorial  Day 
Commencement,  2:30  P.M. 
First  quarter  begins 
Second  quarter  begins 
Thanksgiving  vacation  begins,  12  M. 
Thanksgiving  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 
Christmas  vacation  begins,  12  M. 
Christmas  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 
Commencement,  2:30  P.M. 
Third  quarter  begins. 
Washington's  Birthday 
Spring  vacation  begins,   12  M. 
Spring  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 
Fourth  quarter  begins 
Memorial  Day 
Commencement,  2:30  P.M. 
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THE  TWO-YEAR  NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE 


General  Aim  of  the  Two-Year  Course 

The  purpose  of  the  two-year  course  of  the  Montclair  State 
Normal  School  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  kindergartens  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  select  those  students  who 
have  natural  qualifications  for  teaching  and  to  give  them  adequate 
opportunities  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  the  training  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  best  teaching. 

Normal  School  Certificates 

A  graduate  from  the  general  course  shall  receive  a  limited  nor- 
mal school  certificate,  entitling  him  to  teach  in  the  first  eight  years 
of  school  work,  exclusive  of  kindergarten. 

A  graduate  from  the  kindergarten-primary  course  shall  receive 
a  limited  kindergarten  primary  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach 
kindergarten  or  any  of  the  four  primary  grades. 

A  graduate  from  any  special  course  shall  receive  an  appropriate 
limited  special  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach  the  subjects  which 
were  included  in  the  course. 

A  limited  normal  school  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  three  years. 
It  may  be  made  permanent  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching 
experience,  on  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school 
from  which  the  applicant  was  graduated. 

N.  B. — Application  blanks  requiring  all  data  necessary  for  ad- 
mission may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Normal  School. 

Employment  of  Graduates 

School  superintendents  and  members  of  boards  of  education  are 
invited  to  visit  the  school  and  to  consult  with  the  Principal  when 
they  need  teachers.    Full  records  of  scholarship  and  of  practice  teach- 
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ing  and  estimates  of  a  student's  personality  will  always  be  given  to 
school  officials.  Under  the  system  of  practice  teaching  connected 
with  this  school,  one-half  of  each  senior  class  may  be  seen  at  Avork 
at  any  time. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  ruled  that  a  candidate  must 
present  the  following  credentials: 

1.  A  statement  showing  that  he  is  at  least  sixteen  j^ars  of  age 
and  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  a  four-year  course  in 
a  high  school  or  private  secondary  school  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  or  a  regular  teacher's  license. 

3.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  of 
which  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  showing  the  probable  fit- 
ness of  such  applicant  to  become  a  teacher. 

4.  A  certificate  from  a  physician  showing  that  the  applicant  is  in 
good  health  and  free  from  any  physical  defects  which  would 
unfit  him  for  teaching. 

5.  Testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

6.  A  signed  declaration  that  he  "will  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  two  years  immediately  after  grad- 
uation, unless  excused  temporarily  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  or  refund  to  the  State  the  cost  of  his  education. 

Special  Requirements 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  kindergarten-primary  course 
must  be  able  to  sing  well  enough  to  conduct  the  singing  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  she  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano.  The  candidate  will 
be  examined  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  She  will  be  expected 
to  play  the  music  that  is  used  in  any  modern  kindergarten.  Every 
applicant  who  does  not  play  from  memory  must  bring  several  selec- 
tions of  music  with  her  on  examination  day. 

Candidates  not  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  must  be  examined 
in  English  grammar  and  composition  (one  paper),  spelling  and  arith- 
metic. By  vote  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  no  candidate  shall 
be  admitted  to  any  normal  school  who  fails  to  make  an  average  of 
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70  per  cent  in  the  three  subjects  or  who  fails  to  make  60  per  cent 
in  any  one  subject. 

All  candidates  are  admitted  on  probation.  The  principals  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  shall  dismiss  from  their  respective  schools  such 
students  as  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  September,  1928 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  September,  1928,  term  will  be 
held  on  May  28,  1928,  at  9  A.  M. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  GENERAL  COURSE 

IN  PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING  IN   FIRST   EIGHT  GRADES 

Junior  B  Semester  „    .  ^ 

Periods 

English — Oral  and  Written  Composition 3 

Introduction  to   Teaching    3 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training 3 

Nature  Study 3 

Arithmetic 3 

Human   Geography    3 

Penmanship    1 

Music    2 

Junior  A  Semester  „  .  ^ 

English — Literature  and  Speech  4 

History    3 

Nature  Study  3 

Psychology — Educational 3 

Pedagogy    2 

Music    1 

Art    3 

Physical   Training    2 

Senior  B  Semester   (10  fweeks)  „  .   , 

^  '  Periods 

Arithmetic    4 

Methods  in  Reading   5 

Economic   Geography    4 

Industrial  Arts 3 

Music   1 

Problems  in  Teaching  with  Demonstrations 2 

School  Hygiene  and  Recreation  3 

Senior  B  Practice  Teaching  10  weeks 

Senior  A  Semester   (10  iveeks)  „  .    , 

^  ''  Periods 

American  History  and  Government 5 

Industrial  Arts    4 

Physical    Education    2 

Teaching  of  English    3 

Music   1 

Penmanship     2 

Problems  in  Teaching  to  include  Diagnostic  Tests 3 

Senior  A  Practice  Teaching  10  weeks 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CURRICULUM 

IN   PREPARATION   FOR  TEACHING   IN   KINDERGARTEN   AND  FIRST 
FOUR  GRADES 


Junior  B  Semester 

Periods 

English   for   Kindergarten    and    Primary    Grades   including    Study   of 

Stories    4 

Introduction  to  Teaching  with  Observation 3 

Nature  Study  for  Primary  Grades 3 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training  3 

Kindergarten  Activities    3 

Industrial   and   Fine   Arts    3 

Penmanship    1 

Music   2 

Junior  A  Semester 

Periods 

Educational    Psychology    3 

English — Literature  for  Primary  Grades,   Story  and   Speech 4 

Kindergarten — Primary  Education  to  include  Directed  Observation...  5 

Nature  Study   3 

Music    1 

Physical   Education    2 

Industrial  and  Fine  Arts  3 

Senior  B  Semester  „  .    , 

Periods 

Field   Probems   in   Kindergarten-Primary  Education   including   Obser- 
vation,  Child  Training  and  Testing    6 

Social   Studies    4 

Arithmetic    2 

Reading  Methods    3 

Music    2 

Penmanship     1 

Physical    Education    2 

Art    2 

Senior  A  Semester 

Practice  Teaching,  Primary  Grades 10  weeks 

Practice    Teaching,    Kindergarten 10  weeks 
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Instructional  Expenses 

No  charge  is  made  for  tuition  or  for  the  use  of  textbooks  and 
apparatus. 

Each  woman  must  provide  herself  with  a  gymnasium  outfit. 
This  consists  of  a  pair  of  high  white  sneakers,  two  middy  blouses,  a 
sweat  shirt  and  a  pair  of  black  bloomers.  The  entire  outfit  may  be 
purchased  through  the  school  for  about  $7.50. 

Each  man  must  provide  himself  with  a  pair  of  sneakers,  a  sweat 
shirt,  a  dark  blue  jersey  and  a  pair  of  dark  blue  trousers. 

It  is  important  that  no  part  of  the  outfit  should  be  purchased 
without  the  approval  of  the  physical  director.  Students  with  apparel 
already  in  their  possession  should  bring  it  for  approval  on  registra- 
tion day. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  school  daily  at  the  noon  inter- 
mission at  moderate  rates. 

Living  Expenses 

On  a  Z^-Week  Basis 

The  present  uniform  rate  for  each  dormitory  student  is  $272.00 
per  school  year  of  38  weeks,  payable  as  follows: 

$5.00  when  application  is  made 

89.00  upon  registration 

89.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term 

89.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term 

On  a  4-0-PFeek  Basis 

The  present  uniform  rate  for  each  dormitory  student  is  $280.00 
per  school  year  of  40  weeks,  payable  as  follows: 

$10.00  when  application  is  made 
90.00  upon  registration 
90.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term 
90.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term 

For  information  regarding  living  conditions,  student  activities 
and  other  matters  of  interest  refer  to  other  sections  of  this  announce- 
ment. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1928—1929 

Mar.  12,  1928  Monday  Spring  Term  begins 

Mar.  30,  1928  Friday  Spring  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Apr.     9,  1928  Monday  Spring  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

May  30,  1928  Wednesday  Memorial  Day. 

June     4,  1928  Monday  Entrance  Examinations 

June  12,  1928  Tuesday  Spring  Term  ends 

Sept.  14,  1928  Friday  Registration 

Sept.  17,  1928  Monday  Fall  Term  begins 

Nov.  28,  1928  Wednesday  Thanksgiving  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Dec.     3,  1928  Monday  Thanksgiving  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

Dec.  14,  1928  Friday  Fall  Term  ends 

Dec.  17,  1928  Monday  Winter  Term  begins 

Dec.  21,  1928  Friday  Christmas  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Jan.      2,  1929  Wednesday  Christmas  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

Feb.  22,   1929  Friday  Washington's  Birthday. 

Mar.  15,  1929  Friday  Winter  Term  ends 

Mar.  18,  1929  Monday  Spring  Term  begins 

Mar.  22,  1929  Friday  Spring  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Apr.      1,  1929  Monday  Spring  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

May  30,  1929  Thursday  Memorial  Day 

June  10,  1929  Monday  Entrance  Examinations 

June  14,  1929  Friday  Spring  Term  ends 
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THE  FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGE  COURSE 


General  Aim  of  the  College  Course 

The  College  offers  four-year  courses  planned  for  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  science  and  social  studies. 

Each  student  is  asked  to  select  two  fields  of  work  in  which  he 
will  make  special  preparation.  Freedom  is  given  to  each  student  in 
the  selection  of  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  work,  although  within 
the  chosen  fields  there  is  little  opportunity  for  further  selection. 
Aside  from  his  specialization  each  student  is  required  to  take  a  sub- 
stantial core  of  general  background  subjects  and  thorough  profes- 
sional instruction  including  the  professionalization  of  all  college 
courses.  All  work  is  given  in  conjunction  with  observation  and 
followed  by  practice  teaching. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows: 
1.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school  with 
record  showing  successful  completion  of  at  least  fifteen  units  of 
standard  high  school  work,  not  more  than  three  of  which  may  be 
from  the  following  group:  Industrial  Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Fine 
Arts,   Household  Arts,  and  Commercial  Arts. 

*2.  Included  in  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance  the  following  credits 
must  be  presented  by  each  candidate: 

English    4  units 

Mathematics    2  untis 

History  and   Science 3  units 

Language    2  units 

3.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  the  secondary  school 
from  which  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  certifying  that  the  applicant's 

*For  the  school  year  1928-29  the  required  units  are  three  in  English,  three  in 
mathematics  and  science,  and  one  in  social  studies. 
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rank  in  scholarship  was  in  the  upper  half  of  his  graduating  class, 
and  that  he  possesses  the  qualities  of  scholarship,  industry,  and  per- 
son^ fitness  which  should  recommend  him  for  teaching  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  New  Jersey. 

4.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  certain  psychological 
tests  prescribed  by  the  college.  This  examination  will  be  held  in 
the  main  building  on  Monday,  June  4,  1928. 

5.  A  testimonial  as  to  character  and  a  certificate  from  a  reputable 
physician  stating  that  the  candidate  is  in  good  health  and  free  from 
any  physical  defects  that  would  unfit  him  for  teaching  or  prevent 
him  from  taking  the  physical  exercise  required  of  students. 

The  Curriculum 
The  curriculum  is  composed  of  three  general  types  of  work: 

Professional  Integration  Courses 

A  substantial  core  of  professional  courses  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents.    These  courses  comprise  the  following: 

Introduction   to   Teaching    4  hours 

Educational   Psychology    8  hours 

Secondary  Education    8  hours 

Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 4  hours 

Total 24  hours 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  work  consumes  an  eighth  of  the  stu- 
dent's entire  schedule  of  work. 

Background  Courses 

In  order  that  the  student  may  have  a  broad  survey  of  the  field 
of  education  and  an  intelligent  understanding  of  other  fields  of  work 
than  those  in  which  he  is  specializing,  a  second  core  of  courses  is 
required  of  all  students.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

English   Composition    8  hours 

English   Literature    4  hours 

Speech   and   Drama    4  hours 
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Interpretation  of  Art  and  Music 4  hours 

Foundation   of  Language 4  hours 

Citizenship    4  hours 

Modern   History    8  hours 

Educational    Biology    4  hours 

Physiology    4  hours 

Socialized    Mathematics    4  hours 


Total 48  hours 

Specialization  Courses 

The  remainder  of  the  student's  schedule  is  divided  between  the 
chosen  fields  of  work  and  elective  courses.  Sixty-eight  hours  are 
required  in  the  major  and  thirty-tvro  in  the  minor  field  of  work. 
This  leaves  twenty  term-hours  of  elective  work.  The  degree  of 
specialization  possible  in  the  various  fields  of  work  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Term-hours  Term-hours  Range  in  Range  in 

Department  Required  Elective  Term-hours  Years 

English    16  68—88                 84—104  7—8  2/3 

History     12  68—88  80—100  6  2/3—8  1/3 

Science     8  68—88  76—96  6  1/3—8 

Mathematics    ....  4  68—88  72—92  6—7  2/3 

Language    4  68—88  72—  92  6—7  2/3 

Art   and   Music.  4  

This  shows  that  a  student  majoring  in  English  will  have  at 
least  seven  years  of  work  (84  term-hours)  in  the  subject  when  he 
graduates,  or  he  may  have,  with  electives,  as  much  as  eight  and  two- 
thirds  years  of  work  (104  term-hours).  Work  in  the  other  depart- 
ments can  be  interpreted  by  the  figures  given. 

Supervised  Teaching 

The  work  in  each  department  is  so  organized  that  the  first  term 
of  the  senior  year  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  matter  of  that  department  in  the  secondary  school.  For  a 
detailed  description  of  this  work  see  course  400  in  the  department 
concerned. 

The  second  term  of  this  year  is  given  to  observation  and  par- 
ticipation in  teaching.  For  this  work  sixteen  term-hours  of  credit 
is  given.     Following  is  a  description  of  the  work: 
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Supervised  Teaching  in  Special  Departments 

This  work  is  done  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  the 
cities  of  New  Jersey.  The  student  devotes  his  entire  time  for  the 
term  to  observation  and  participation  in  teaching.  The  work  is 
supervised  by  the  heads  of  departments  in  cooperation  with  the 
Director  of  Teaching  and  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
the  high  schools.  As  many  visits  as  are  practical  are  made  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  work.  Conferences  are  held  of  all  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  work. 

Round-Table  Discussions  in  Special  Fields  of  Work 

The  work  of  the  year  is  rounded  out  by  a  survey  course  out- 
lined as  follows: 

The  student  brings  to  this  course  nearly  four  years  of  profes- 
sionalized college  work  in  his  major  field  and  the  experience  he  has 
gained  in  the  actual  teaching  of  his  subject  in  the  high  school.  He 
is  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  well-rounded  survey  of  the  part  he 
is  to  take  in  the  teaching  profession  and  of  the  practical  problems 
confronting  a  novitiate  in  teaching. 

In  each  department  much  of  the  work  will  consist  of  round- 
table  discussions  of  practical  problems  encountered  in  the  field.  The 
reading  of  several  books  in  his  field  is  required.  Special  reports  on 
these  readings;  lectures  and  conferences  by  specialists;  and  further 
observation  of  classroom  teaching  constitute  some  of  the  work  of  the 
course.  Each  department  has  special  features;  for  example,  in 
science,  the  relation  of  science  to  industry,  art,  medicine,  agriculture 
and  human  welfare;  in  mathematics,  a  study  of  the  history  of  num- 
bers and  of  different  systems  of  mathematics;  in  history,  the  recon- 
sideration of  current  problems  in  the  light  of  added  insight  and  ex- 
perience; and  in  English,  the  study  of  current  magazines  and  the 
latest  best  selling  books. 

Schedule  of  Courses 

A  distribution  of  the  work  listed  above  is  found  in  the  following 
tentative  schedule  of  courses: 
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College  Course 


First  Term 

English  Composition 
Citizenship 
Introduction  to 

Teaching 
Major  Field  of  Work 


First  Year 

Second  Term 

English  Composition 
Modern  History 
Interpretations  of  Art 

and  Music 
Major  Field  of  Work 


Third  Term 

Literature 
Modern  History 
Physiography 
Major  Field  of  Work 


First  Term 
Educational  Biology 
Socialized  Mathematics 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 


Fourth  Year 
Second  Term 


Third  Term 


Educational  Psychology      Educational  Psychology 
Foundations  of  Language  Speech  and  Drama 
Major  Field  of  Work       Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work  Minor  Field  of  Work 


First  Ten 


Third  Year 
Second  Term 


Principles  and  Philosophy  Secondary  Education 


of  Education 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


First  Term 
Professional  Course 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


Fourth  Year 

Second  Term 

Supervised 
Teaching  and 
Conferences 


Third  Term 

Secondary  Education 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


Third  Term 
Round-Table  Discussions 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


System  of  Accrediting 

The  basis  for  crediting  of  work  done  in  the  College  is  the  term- 
hour.  A  term-hour  is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  class- 
room for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  One 
hundred  ninety-two  term-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 
Most  courses  in  the  College  meet  four  hours  per  week;  hence  re- 
ceive four  term-hour  credits.  The  customary  student-load  of  work 
is  four  courses  meeting  four  hours  per  w^eek.  Permission  to  carry 
more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those 
who  have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood 
that  students  are  retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  are 
doing  satisfactory  work. 
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System  of  Marking 

Credit  marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various 
courses  are  given  in  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F.  The  letters  have 
the  following  significance: 

A,  indicates  excellent  work 

B,  indicates  work  above  average 

C,  indicates  average  work 

D,  indicates  work  below  average 
F,  indicates  failure 

Work  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  should  receive 
a  credit  mark  at  a  date  later  than  the  end  of  the  term  shall  be 
marked  incomplete  ("Inc.").  Each  incomplete  mark  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  in  duplicate  recording  the  nature,  quan- 
tity, and  completion  date  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done.  One  of  these 
statements  will  be  given  to  the  student  and  the  other  filed  in  the 
office  until  the  work  is  completed  or  the  completion  date  has  expired. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  credit 
marks  for  courses  meeting  four  times  a  week  shall  receive  the  follow- 
ing weighted  scores:   A,  4;  B,  3 ;  C,  2;  D,  1 ;  and  F,  — 1. 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  165  or  more 
points  shall  be  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following  desig- 
nations : 

165-174,  cum  laude 

175-184,  magna  cum  laude 
185-196,  summa  cum  laude 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  highest 
weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "First  Honor  Student"  of 
his  class. 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  second  high- 
est weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "Second  Honor  Stu- 
dent" of  his  class. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

Following  is  a  list  of  requirements  for  graduation: 

1.  The  equivalent  of  fifteen  admission  units  from  an  accredited 
high  school. 

2.  A  major  of  at  least  sixty-eight  term-hours. 

3.  A  minor  of  at  least  thirty- two  term-hours. 

4.  Sufficient  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  complete 
one  hundred  ninety-two  term-hours. 

5.  A  total  weighted  score  of  at  least  ninety-six  points. 

6.  At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

7.  A  minimum  of  at  least  three  terms  of  resident  attendance. 

Registration 

Candidates  wishing  to  enter  the  first-year  class  will  be  admitted 
in  September.  Credentials  should  be  submitted  by  May  15th  of  the 
year  admittance  is  desired. 

Candidates  wishing  to  enter  with  advanced  credit  may  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  any  term  during  the  year.  They  should  make  a 
written  application  including  credentials  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  term. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  The  Registrar, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION  COURSES 

Because  of  the  somewhat  unorthodox  name  of  this  department 
perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  needed.  Inasmuch  as  the  func- 
tion of  the  entire  school  is  educational  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
single  out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There 
is  needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work 
of  the  entire  college  by  coordinating  subject  matter,  teaching  tech- 
nique, observation,  practice  and  other  professional  aspects  of  teaching. 
The  aim  is  (1)  to  help  the  prospective  teacher  take  an  intelligent 
active  part  in  his  own  orientation  and  development,  (2)  to  give  an 
understanding  of  the  high  school  student  with  whom  he  is  to  work, 
(3)  to  provide  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching 
by  requiring  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  courses  and  of  partici- 
pation in  observation  and  teaching,  (4)  to  coordinate  the  college 
departments,  (5)  to  provide  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  high 
school  and  (6)  to  give  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it 
be  not  regarded  as  a  stepping  stone  but  as  a  vocation  worthy  of  a  life 
work. 

Education  100,  302,  303,  403  and  Psychology  201  and  202  are 
required  of  all  students. 

Education  100.     Introduction  to  Teaching 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  enable  students  to  make  bet- 
ter adjustments  to  college  life  through  helping  them  to  diagnose  and 
overcome  their  difficulties,  to  make  them  realize  the  importance  and 
possibilities  of  their  professional  studies;  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  discover  the  natural  tendencies  and  potentialities  of  children  on 
different  age  levels  by  means  of  directed  observation  in  various  class- 
room situations;  and  to  familiarize  them  with  educational  theories 
and  practices. 

(51) 
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Education  302.     Secondary  Education 

This  course  includes :  a  brief  survey  of  secondary  education  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  place  and  function  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools:  changes  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe  and 
America  as  a  result  of  social  needs  and  demands;  relation  of  second- 
ary education  to  elementary  and  higher  education;  the  organization 
and  administration  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  in  rural,  town 
and  city  districts  in  New  Jersey  and  the  secondary  school  offerings  in 
the  State. 

Education  303.     Secondary  Education 

Chief  emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  the  following:  develop- 
ment and  formulation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching 
based  upon  psychology  and  present  theories  of  the  educative  process; 
consideration  of  basic  principles  for  selection  and  organization  of 
the  high  school  programs  of  studies;  professional  ethics;  discussion 
of  practical  problems  of  the  classroom  based  upon  observations,  and 
practice  teaching;  and  reports  or  lectures  given  by  visiting  school 
men. 

Education  304.     Present  Trends  in  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  awaken  an  interest  in  a  pro- 
fessional attitude  toward  current  educational  problems.  Consider- 
able attention  will  be  given  to  scientific  studies  that  have  contributed 
to  the  determination  of  the  material  and  method  of  teaching,  to  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum,  and  to  the  problems  in  need  of  fur- 
ther investigation  and  study. 

Education  305.     The  Junior  High  School 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  prefer  to  teach  in  the  junior 
high  school.  It  includes  a  presentation  of  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying the  junior  high  school,  its  organization,  curriculum  and  the 
special  features  by  means  of  which  the  purpose  of  the  school  can  be 
attained;  a  brief  consideration  of  the  contribution  of  the  elementary 
school  in  the  education  of  the  child;  and  the  relation  of  the  junior 
to  the  senior  high  school. 
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Education  306.     History  of  Education 

This  Is  a  study  of  educational  progress  in  Europe  from  1500  to 
the  present  time.  The  major  topics  are:  the  result  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  movement  upon  education;  ideals  and  influ- 
ences of  educational  reformers;  development  of  national  systems  of 
education;  types  of  schools  established  and  the  effect  of  the  World 
War  on  education.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  social, 
economic,  political  and  religious  changes  precede  and  determine  edu- 
cational changes. 

Education  403.     Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  evaluate  educational  objectives, 
techniques,  and  procedures  in  relation  to  the  demands  made  upon 
the  school  by  society  and  by  the  needs  of  the  developing  personality. 
It  will  involve  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy  and  of 
human  values,  and  attempt  an  integration  of  all  previous  work  in 
educational  method,  psychology,  and  sociology  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  scientific  attitude  in  the  anlaysis  of  human  behavior  and 
human  needs. 

Education  404.     Problems  in  High  School  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  help  to  students  in  their 
adjustment  to  the  routine  and  special  service  side  of  their  teaching 
which  fall  largely  outside  of  the  teaching  in  the  subject  matter 
courses.  Problems  centering  m  the  following  and  similar  situations 
will  be  considered:  (1)  community  relationships,  (2)  student  activi- 
ties and  organizations,  (3)  marking  systems,  (4)  classification  and 
promotion,   (5)   discipline,   (6)  methods  of  study,   (7)  guidance. 

Education  405.     Introduction  to  Research 

Research  is  very  close  to  practice.  This  course  has  a  twofold 
purpose:  (1)  as  a  finding  course,  to  help  discover  those  who  have 
a  research  sense  and  to  encourage  this  sensitivity,  (2)  to  familiarize 
students  with  research  terms  and  their  significance  in  order  that  they 
may  intelligently  read  educational  magazines  and  be  open-minded 
to  progress. 
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Education  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  aims:  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
of  educational  activities  to  the  community;  to  give  a  social  back- 
ground for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  educational  procedure  and 
method ;  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  social  personality;  and  to  develop  a  social  consciousness. 
Provision  w^ill  be  made  for  observation  of  a  number  of  educational 
agencies  including  schools,  libraries,  museums,  social  centers,  and 
the  like. 

Education  408.     Visual  Education 

The  integrating  character  of  visual  education  is  recognized,  with 
emphasis  upon  its  relation  to  school  subjects,  to  assemblies,  to  cele- 
brations and  to  student  activities.  The  place  of  the  visual  appeal 
in  the  learning  process  is  discussed.  Sources,  principles  of  selection, 
organization  and  classification,  and  standards  for  evaluation  of  visual 
materials  will  be  considered  from  the  educational  standpoint.  In- 
struction is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  visual  aids  such  as  pictures, 
sketches,  maps,  stereograph,  stereopticon  slides,  film  slides,  motion 
pictures,  graphs,  diagrams,  specimens,  models,  and  exhibits.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  in  using  and 
caring  for  motion  picture  machine,  stereopticon  lantern,  film  slide 
machine;  in  taking  pictures,  making  negatives,  prints  and  lantern 
slides. 

Psychology 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  psychology  is  to  study  human  behavior 
with  the  very  definite  purpose  of  helping  the  student  teacher  to  face 
the  problems  of  his  own  personality,  to  obtain  insight  into  problems 
and  reactions  of  high  school  students,  and  to  gain  skill  in  dealing 
with  them.  Because  we  cannot  deal  effectively  with  the  child  until 
we  are  able  to  see  him  as  a  whole,  effort  is  made  to  study  the  ele- 
ments of  his  personality — his  biological  inheritance  and  his  emotional 
experience.  Effort  is  also  made  to  give  relative  emphasis  to  all 
phases  of  the  child's  make-up  through  studies  of  actual  cases.  A 
study  is  made  of  biological  inheritance  and  of  those  factors  which 
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function  in  habit  formation.  This  study  helps  the  student  to  under- 
stand better  the  teacher's  part  in  guiding  the  child  to  his  fullest 
possible  development. 

Effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  student  to  form  habits  of  weigh- 
ing evidence  impartially  and  impersonally  and  to  consider  all  data 
tentative  on  further  research  and  discovery.  To  this  end  psychologi- 
cal experimentation  and  findings  are  studied  and  hypotheses  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoint  of  issues  still  controversial  among  the 
various  schools  of  psychology.  Practice  is  given  in  choosing  avail- 
able data  pertinent  to  any  given  problem  in  child  psychology. 

Psychology  201,  202.     Educational  Psychology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  approached  through  prob- 
lems. The  problems  chosen  lead  to  discussions  of  the  following 
topics : 

Biological  Inheritance 
Physical  structure 

Central  nervous  system 
Autonomic  nervous  system 

Intelligence 

Types  of  tests  and  methods  of  testing 
Learning  Process 
Personality  Studies 
Emotional  Problems  of  Adolescence 
Personal  Guidance 
Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 

Students  are  given  opportunities  to  administer,  score,  and  record 
group  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  Opportunity  is  also  given  to  take  case  histories  and  make 
personality  studies  of  children. 

Psychology  300.     Psychological  Technique 

This  course  provides  opportunities  for  field  work  in  tests  and 
measurements,  case  taking,  personality  studies  and  problems  of  pupil 
adjustment.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  simple 
experiments  in  psychology.  The  student  may  select  his  problem  or 
problems  with  the  help  of  the  instructor  and  base  his  work  for  the 
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term  on  these  problems.  Students  are  required  to  secure  permission 
of  the  instructor  before  registering  for  this  course.  Prerequisite 
Psychology  202. 

Psychology  301.     Pupil  Guidance 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  the  study  of  individual  pupils 
and  their  adjustment  to  the  group.  Questions  of  family,  school  and 
community  relationships  are  taken  up.  The  significance  of  the  pupil's 
developmental  history  and  family  background  are  studied.  In  the 
light  of  these  factors  the  pupil's  academic  and  social  placement  is 
considered.  Treatment  plans  based  on  case  histories  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  work  of  the  course.  This  course  considers  voca- 
tional, educational  and  professional  guidance.  Further  work  will 
be  provided  for  students  who  wish  to  become  visiting  teachers. 


BACKGROUND  COURSES 

These  courses  are  not  relegated  to  a  single  department,  but  are 
found  in  all  departments  of  the  college.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  give 
the  student  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  understanding  of  other 
fields  of  work  than  those  in  which  he  is  specializing. 

English  Composition  see  English  101  and  102 

Literature  see  English    103 

Speech  and  Drama  see  English  200 

Citizenship  see  Social  Studies   101 

Modern  History  see  Social  Studies  102  and  103 

Educational  Biology  see  Biology  200 

Physiography  see  Geography  101 
Socialized  Mathematics     see  Mathematics  200 

Foundations  of  Language 

A  comprehensive  survey  is  made  of  the  background,  growth,  and 
structure  of  the  English  language,  traced  from  its  remote  ancestry 
down  through  the  changes  wrought  by  foreign  additions  and  influ- 
ence. By  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  the  main  elements  of 
English — Greek,  Latin,  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  the  phonetic 
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phenomena  appearing  in  language  development,  the  course  aims  to 
augment  the  main  diction  values  derived  from  foreign  language 
study.  It  aims  to  form  an  increased  vocabulary,  a  keener  sensitive- 
ness to  shades  of  meaning  and  therefore  a  more  cultivated  English 
style.  Certainly  it  deepens  an  appreciation  of  our  vigorous  and 
flexible  mother-tongue. 

Appreciation  of  Art  and  Music 

The  work  in  art  includes  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  art  structure  and  their  application  in  everyday  life.  Art 
appreciation  is  gained  by  a  study  of  masterpieces  and  by  developing 
a  skill  in  sensing  beauty  in  one's  environment.  Use  is  made  of 
copies,  facsimiles,  and  lantern  slides  of  noted  art  objects.  A  brief 
study  is  made  of  the  history  of  art.  The  aims  of  the  part  of  the 
course  given  to  music  are:  to  enrich  the  experience  of  each  student 
by  means  of  lectures,  motion  pictures,  frequent  musical  illustrations 
on  Duo  Art  piano,  victrola,  recitals  of  guest  artists  and  students; 
to  encourage  the  recognition  of  good  music;  to  study  the  lives  of 
famous  composers  and  artists;  and  to  study  the  stories  and  music 
of  the  well  known  operas.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  current  events 
in  the  world  of  music. 
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SPECIALIZED  COURSES 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  English  required  of  all  students  are  planned  to 
give  the  student  facility  and  clarity  in  writing,  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  good  prose  and  poetry,  and  experience  in  oral 
expression. 

For  those  specializing  in  English,  the  work  is  fourfold:  (1) 
rhetoric  and  composition;  (2)  literature;  (3)  speech  and  dramatic 
art;  (4)  teaching  technique.  These  activities  constitute  four  phases 
of  one  general  aim — the  preparation  of  teachers  of  English  for 
active  and  efficient  professional  service  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  and  200  are  required  of  all  students. 

Courses  104,  105,  106,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
402,  403,  and  404  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  the 
subject. 

English  101.     Rhetoric  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  self-expression  of  students 
in  both  oral  and  written  composition.  Imaginative  vvriting — descrip- 
tion and  narration — is  studied  in  detail.  IMuch  time  is  given  to  per- 
fecting the  student's  ability  to  compose  vivid,  concrete  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  All  work  is  socialized — the  student  alwaj^s  writes  for 
a  definite  audience  and  reads  his  composition  before  his  composition 
group;  all  work  is  professionalized — the  student  always  engages  in 
the  most  progressive  class  procedures  and  scrutinizes  these  in  the 
light  of  high  school  instruction.  Daily  oral  practice  is  given  in  the 
correct  forms  of  those  grammatical  or  rhetorical  constructions  which 
offer  difficulty  in  daily  speech.  Progress  is  tested  through  oral  ex- 
aminations. 

English  102.     Rhetoric  and  Composition 

As  in  the  preceding  course,  the  work  is  always  socialized  and 
professionalized.  The  study  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph  is 
continued    and   is   especially   related   to   the   writing   of   exposition. 
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Essays  of  interest  to  college  freshmen  are  read  and  analyzed.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  write  several  short  essays  and  one  long  one  on 
subjects  of  his  own  choosing.     Prerequisite  English   101. 

English  103.     Literature 

A  study  is  made  of  the  following  types  of  literature:  the  lyric, 
the  ballad,  the  epic,  modern  narrative  poetry,  the  short  story,  the 
one-act  play,  the  novel,  the  drama. 

English  104.     Advanced  Composition 

The  student  reads,  discusses,  and  anlayzes  many  of  the  best  essays 
on  educational  subjects  with  a  view  to  writing  at  least  two  long 
essays  upon  some  phases  of  modern  educational  procedure  that  most 
interest  him. 

English  105.     The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Burns,  Blake,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  The  characteristics  of  neo- 
classical poetry  are  discussed  and  illustrated,  and  the  romantic  revolt 
is  studied  in  detail. 

English  106.     Classical  Literature  in  Translation 

An  interest  in  the  material  of  this  course  is  awakened  in  English 
105.  The  course  deals  with  those  writers  of  classical  literature  who 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  development  of  English 
literature — Homer,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Vergil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  others.  The  modern 
literature  that  they  have  inspired  is  used  for  parallel  study. 

English  200.     Speech 

The  practical  methods  of  speech  improvement  are  discussed  and 
illustrated  through  exercises  and  drills  in  voice  placing  and  articula- 
tion. Principles  are  applied  in  interpretative  reading  and  in  story 
telling. 

English  201.     Victorian  Literature 

The  student  is  required  to  read  the  most  important  poems  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Rossettis,  Morris,  Swin- 
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burne  and  Meredith.  Reports  will  be  made  upon  those  poems  by 
Tennyson,  Browning  and  Matthew  Arnold  that  receive  special  at- 
tention in  high  school  teaching. 

English  202.     Mediaeval  Literature  for  English  Readers 

Immediate  connection  is  made  with  the  work  of  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites  and  the  poetry  of  Arnold  and  Tennyson.  The  course  deals  with 
representative  epics,  ballads,  and  romances  of  mediaeval  times;  with 
the  troubadour  poetry  of  Provence;  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio;  with  Arthurian  legends,  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and 
Reynard  the  Fox;  and  with  Chaucer  and  his  England.  Study  is 
made  of  the  influence  of  mediaeval  legends  on  the  music  of  Wagner 
and  other  composers. 

English  203.     Modem  Poetry 

The  revolt  from  Victorian  poetry  and  the  writers  of  the  1890's 
are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  work  of  such  representa- 
tive poets  of  the  twentieth  century  as  Masefield,  Gibson,  Chesterton, 
Noyes,  De  La  Mare,  Hardy,  Davies,  Robinson,  Sandburg,  Sara 
Teasdale,  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

English  301.     Neo-Classical  Literature 

The  life  and  work  of  the  most  important  writers  of  the  period 
1688-1745  are  studied.  Special  reports  dealing  with  the  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  and  other  material  of  the  period  commonly  found 
in  courses  of  study  for  high  schools  are  required  of  each  student. 

English  302.     Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  personality  and  the  work  of  each 
of  the  leading  members  of  The  Club.  The  place  taken  by  Johnson, 
Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  Dr. 
Burney  in  the  cultural  life  of  London  from  1754  to  1784  is  em- 
phasized. 

English  303.     Elizabethan  Drama 

A  study  is  made  of  Elizabethan  London,  the  Shakespearean  stage, 
and  of  representative  comedies  and  tragedies  produced  on  that  stage. 
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English  304.     British  and  American  Biography 

As  an  introduction  to  this  course,  the  evolution  of  biography  is 
traced  from  antiquity  through  mediaeval  times.  Then  modern  biog- 
raphy, beginning  with  Mason's  Memoirs  of  Gray  and  emphasizing 
the  masterpieces  of  British  and  American  biography  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  is  studied. 

English  305.     Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the  radical  changes  in 
nineteenth  century  life  and  thought  as  they  are  revealed  in  the  works 
of  the  leading  novelists,  journalists,  philosophers,  scientists,  and 
critics.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  development  of  English  fiction  from 
the  time  of  Jane  Austen  to  that  of  Thomas  Hardy.  The  course 
includes  lectures,  individual  readings,  and  group  discussions  on  the 
value  and  influence  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  De  Quin- 
cey,  Matthew  Arnold,  Newman,  and  Huxley. 

English  306.     The  Development  of  the  Novel 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  critical  insight  into  the 
development  of  the  English  novel,  from  the  Arthurian  romances  to 
the  novel  of  the  present  day,  together  with  a  study  of  the  modifica- 
tions in  structure  and  content  of  this  form  of  literature.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  how  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  poor  novel, 
and  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit. 

English  307.     Play  Construction  and  Dramatization 

This  course  discusses  dramatization  as  an  aid  to  interpretation 
and  a  means  of  vitalizing  experience.  Practice  is  given  in  drama- 
tizing scenes  from  literature  usually  read  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

English  308.     Play  Production 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  given  such  subjects  as  dramatics  in 
high  schools,  the  choice  of  plays,  the  conduct  of  rehearsals,  the  de- 
signing and  construction  of  scenery,  stage  costuming,  and  stage 
lighting. 
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English  400.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  composition  and 
literature  in  the  high  school.  It  unifies  all  the  instruction  in  meth- 
ods which  has  been  a  part  of  every  course  offered  in  the  English 
department  through  the  first  three  years.  It  prepares  the  students 
for  their  active  English  teaching  which  comes  in  the  following  term, 
by  setting  up  objectives  and  indicating  concrete  methods  of  attaining 
these  objectives.  Demonstrations  of  composition  and  literature  teach- 
ing are  given  for  observation  and  criticism. 

English  401.     Supervised   Teaching  in  English 
For  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

English  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  English 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 

English  403.     American  Literature 

A  general  survey  of  the  subject  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  American  literature.  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  some  of 
the  more  outstanding  American  writers. 

English  404.     Survey  of  English  Literature 

A  review  is  given  of  all  the  work  offered  in  literature  in  the 
department  and  a  survey  is  made  of  the  complete  story  of  England's 
literary  history. 

English  405.      The  Development  of  English  Drama 

The  history  of  the  English  theatre  is  traced  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  day.  The  course  deals  with  tendencies  rather 
than  with  individual  dramatists. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Although  no  courses  are  listed  in  German  and  Spanish  in  the 
catalogue,  it  is  planned  to  offer  instruction  in  these  languages  either 
as  a  major  or  minor  field  of  work. 

FRENCH 

During  the  four  years  of  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  French 
we  shall  stress: 

1.  Accurate  ear  training,  the  ability  to  understand  at  once  spoken 
French  through  dictation,  plays,  lectures  by  natives,  the  Cercle 
Francais,  the  phonograph,  and  phonetic  analysis  of  French  speech. 

2.  Correct  pronunciation,  accent,  and  intonation  through  training 
in  phonetics. 

3.  Oral  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language  through  classroom 
discussion  of  all  texts  read. 

4.  Reading  facility,  acquired  by  much  silent  and  oral  reading 
of  French  texts,  books,  and  magazine  articles. 

5.  The  ability  to  write  clear  French  prose,  acquired  by  constant 
training  in  French  style,  basing  all  composition  on  a  French  model. 

6.  Intimate  knowledge  of  French  life,  institutions,  history,  and 
ideals,  gained  by  discussion  of  all  books  read  in  class  and  of  the 
outside  reading  in  French  history,  literature,  and  geography. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
and  402  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  French. 

French  1,  2,  3.     Elementary  French 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  had  no  French  in  the 
high  school.  Among  other  things  the  following  are  stressed :  pro- 
nunciation on  a  phonetic  basis;  reading  of  simple  French;  oral  prac- 
tice based  on  the  reading  text;  grammar  taught  inductively;  vocabu- 
lary building;  composition  based  on  text;  dictation;  memorizing  of 
French  poems;  realia. 
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French  4,  5,  6.     Intermediate  French 

The  work  is  conducted  mainly  in  French.  There  is  continued 
drill  in  phonetics  and  oral  French;  further  development  of  grammar 
and  idioms;  reading  of  French  prose  of  moderate  difficulty;  free  and 
set  composition  based  on  texts  read;  reading  in  French  newspapers 
and  magazines;  taking  of  dictation;  memorizing  of  selections  from 
veise;  learning  of  French  songs;  and  realia.  Prerequisite  French 
3  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 

French  101,  102,  103.     French  Prose  and  Verse 

A  general  review  and  preparation  for  advanced  college  work  is 
given  by  reading  representative  modern  authors,  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  a  novel,  a  play,  and  some  poetry.  These  are  chosen  from 
Manley's  Eight  French  Stories  by  Daudet,  Dumas,  Maupassant, 
etc.;  Le  Livre  de  Mon  Ami  by  Anatole  France;  Blanchette  by 
Brieux;  lyric  poetry  selected  from  Canfield's  French  Lyrics.  Out- 
side reading  of  one  book  a  term  is  required.  There  is  training  in 
correct  pronunciation  and  diction  based  on  elementary  phonetics; 
a  study  of  French  intonation  and  accent;  and  dictation  for  ear 
training.  Conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite  French  6  or  three 
years  preparatory  French. 

French  201,  202,  203.     Advanced  Reading  and  Composition 

Reading  of  modern  prose,  drama,  and  poetry  with  discussion  of 
literary  values,  advanced  composition,  and  outside  reading  in  modern 
French  literature  constitute  the  work  in  this  course.  Conducted  in 
French.  Prerequisite  French  103  or  four  years  of  high  school 
French. 

French  204,  205,  206.     French  History  and  Civilization 

This  course  is  planned  to  provide  that  knowledge  of  the  social 
background  of  French  literature  which  every  high  school  teacher 
of  French  should  have  in  order  to  better  understand  French  history 
and  customs.  It  is  a  broad  general  course  in  French  History  with 
collateral  reading  from  the  best  French  historians.  Prerequisite 
French  6  or  four  years  of  French  in  the  high  school. 
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French  301,  302,  303.     General  Survey  of  French  Literature 

A  course  which  begins  with  the  origins  of  the  French  language 
and  traces  its  literary  development  down  to  the  20th  century  by  a 
brief  study  of  the  representative  writers  of  each  period. 

French  304.     French  Poetry 

A  study  is  made  of  representative  French  verse  from  the  16th 
to  the  20th  century. 

French  305.     Developrnent  of  the  French  Drama 

This  is  a  progressive  study  of  the  theatre  from  Voltaire  to  the 
20th  century.     Several  representative  plays  are  read  and  discussed. 

French  400.      The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 

A  study  of  methods  of  teaching  French  by  such  educators  as 
Sauveur  and  Gouin.  Much  stress  is  given  the  modern  direct  or 
eclectic  method  of  presentation.  Observation  of  teaching  in  secon- 
dary classes,  a  discussion  of  aims,  plans  of  testing  results,  realia, 
and  classroom  problems  constitute  most  of  the  work  of  the  course. 

French  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in  French 

See  page  47  for  a  description  of  supervised  teaching. 

French  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  French 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 

French  403.     Advanced  Phonetics 

Ear  and  speech  training  based  on  the  latest  phonetic  research 
forms  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  this  course.  A  physiological 
and  acoustic  analysis  is  made  of  French  sounds.  Training  is  given 
in  intonation  and  stress  and  in  the  detection  and  correction  of  errors. 

French  404.     French  Composition 

The  work  of  this  course  is  planned  to  train  the  prospective  teacher 
to  speak  and  write  a  clear,  idiomatic  and  correct  French  and  to 
extend  his  range  of  expression  in  that  language. 
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French  405.     Advanced  Phonetics 
A  continuation  of  French  403. 

LATIN 

The  aim  of  the  Latin  instruction  is  to  prepare  the  student  to 
teach  the  subject  in  secondary  schools,  by  stressing  the  following 
objectives : 

1.  To  strengthen  and  extend  the  student's  grasp  of  Latin  to 
the  point  of  sensing  the  genius  of  the  language — its  clean-cut  clarity 
and  force. 

2.  To  awaken  an  appreciation  of  Latin  literature,  especially  of 
the  authors  prescribed  in  high  school  curricula. 

3.  To  establish  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  social  and 
historic  background  of  Roman  letters,  that  the  prospective  teachers 
may  have  the  power  to  make  Latin  live  for  his  pupils. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
and  402  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Latin. 

For  those  majoring  in  Latin  either  German,  Spanish  or  French 
are  suggested  as  minors. 

Latin  100,  101,  102 

This  is  a  preliminary  reading  course  intended  to  give  a  reading 
facility  and  literary  appreciation.  Translation  is  gradually  elimi- 
nated. Selections  from  Livy,  Bks.  I,  XXI,  XXII;  Cicero,  De  Ami- 
citia;  Horace,  Selections  from  the  Odes;  discussions  of  each  author, 
his  viewpoint,  style,  literary  and  social  background;  his  contribution 
to  literature  and  thought ;  constitute  most  of  the  work  of  the  course. 
The  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  more  intensive  reading  of 
Latin  prose  and  verse.    Prerequisite  four  years  of  work  in  Latin. 

Latin  201,  202,  203.     Roman  Life  and  Literature 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny 
the  younger;  of  prose  selections  which  bring  the  student  into  actual 
contact  with  Roman  daily  life ;  of  Latin  prose  composition ;  of  Latin 
poetry. 
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Latin  301,  302,  303.     Advanced  Latin  Prose  Composition 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  mainly  on  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Latin  304,  305,  306.     General  Survey  of  Latin  Literature 
This  course  involves  voluminous  reading  of  Latin. 

Latin  307,  308,  309.     Classical  Archaeology 

This  course  is  given  in  cooperation  w^ith  the  departments  of 
history  and  fine  arts. 

Latin  400.     The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

Most  of  the  time  of  this  course  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
classroom  technique  of  presenting  the  subject  in  high  school  classes 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  alive  and  real  to  the  pupil.  Topics  stressed 
are  selection  and  organization  of  materials  to  be  taught;  relation  of 
Latin  to  other  languages ;  the  securing  and  use  of  collateral  materials. 
During  the  term  several  periods  will  be  given  to  the  observation  of 
master  teachers  at  work. 

Latin  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Latin 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Latin  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Latin 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  for  those  who  select  mathematics  as  their  major 
are  planned  to  give  to  the  student  a  background  of  subject  matter 
and  a  development  of  a  mathematical  type  of  thinking  that  will 
prepare  him  adequately  to  teach  the  subject.  While  much  of  the 
required  work  includes  subject  matter  beyond  that  taught  in  the 
high  school,  it  is  all  taken  from  the  standpoint  of  training  teachers 
rather  than  merely  learning  more  mathematics.  Clear  reasoning 
and  clear  expression  in  presentation  is  emphasized  throughout,  and 
the  proof  of  facts  is  stressed  as  much  as  the  facts  themselves. 

Course  200  is  required  of  all  students. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
and  402  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  the  subject. 

Mathematics  101.     College  Algebra 

This  course  includes  a  review  and  further  work  in  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  the  advanced  course  of  high  schools.  It  includes 
factoring,  linear  equations,  graphs,  simultaneous  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions, ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,  mathematical  induction, 
the  binominal  theorem,  and  imaginary  numbers. 

Mathematics  102.     Advanced  College  Algebra 

This  course  includes  the  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and 
combinations,  probability,  determinants,  the  mathematics  of  invest- 
ment. 

Mathematics   103.     Plane  Trigonometry 

This  course  includes  the  material  usually  given  in  college  courses 
in  this  subject  and  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms.  It  emphasizes 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  it.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  develop  all  work  and  present  it  clearly. 

Mathematics  200.     The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  met  by  the  intelligent  citizen 
independent  of  his  vocation  forms  the  basis  for  selection  of  material 
for  this  course.    The  mathematics  is  mostly  arithmetic  and  includes 
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the  problems  met  in  home  and  civic  life.  Some  of  the  topics  are 
the  personal  budget,  installment  buying,  methods  of  saving,  methods 
of  investment,  taxation,  insurance,  the  relation  of  salary  to  cost  of 
living,  and  renting  vs.  owning  a  home. 

Mathematics  201.     Plane  Analytical  Geometry 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  subject  showing  the  application  of 
algebra  to  geometry  and  the  interrelation  or  interdependence 
between  the  different  branches  of  elementary  mathematics.  The 
course  stresses  the  analytic  method  of  thinking  and  how  to  interpret 
results  more  than  a  mere  detailed  knowledge  of  certain  properties  of 
particular  sets  of  curves  since  the  aim  throughout  the  course  is  that 
of  preparing  teachers. 

Mathematics  202.     Elementary  Differential  Calculus 

This  is  a  beginning  course.  It  includes  derivatives  and  differen- 
tials, the  differentiation  of  algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  its  meaning  and  use. 

Mathematics  203.     Elementary  Integral  Calculus 

This  is  an  introductory  course  showing  its  meaning  and  use. 

Mathematics  301.     Advanced  Calculus 
A  continuation  of  Courses  202  and  203. 

Mathematics  302.     Advanced  Calculus 
A  continuation  of  Course  301. 

Mathematics  303.     Modern   College  Geometry 

Since  the  primary  objective  in  the  course  in  mathematics  is  to 
prepare  teachers,  and  since  the  other  courses  offered  do  not  give  any 
review  and  extension  of  geometry,  this  course  is  given  to  furnish  the 
student  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  geometry  than  he  ob- 
tained in  high  school  and  to  extend  the  subject  to  theorems  not 
given  in  such  courses.  This  gives  a  new  attitude  toward  the  subject 
and  develops  methods  of  attack  and  proof  that  arc  decidedly  helpful 
in  classroom  teaching. 
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Mathematics  304.     Solid  Geometry 

The  course  is  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  mathematics 
who  have  not  had  the  subject  in  the  high  school.  It  must  be  taken 
during  the  senior  year. 

Mathematics  305.    Differential  Equations 

Elective  for  any  junior  or  senior  majoring  in  mathematics. 

Mathematics  306.     The  Mathematics  of  Investment 

Elective  for  any  student  having  had  the  first  two  years  work  in 
the  department. 

Mathematics  307.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

Elective  for  any  student  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  who  is 
majoring  in  mathematics. 

Mathematics  400.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools 

\  This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  recent  movements  in  the 
reorganization  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  mathematics;  meth- 
ods of  presenting  some  of  the  more  difficult  phases  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry;  observation  and  reports  of  the  teaching  in 
our  observation  school.  It  includes  a  review  of  some  of  the  recent 
text  books  in  the  subject  and  a  consideration  of  the  types,  value  and 
use  of  standardized  tests. 

Mathematics  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Mathematics  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 

Mathematics  403.     The  Theory  of  Equations 

This  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  rational  integral  algebraic  equa- 
tion and  its  roots. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

In  training  teachers  for  science  positions  in  secondary  schools, 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  in  the  smaller  and  medium-sized 
high  schools  such  teachers  are  asked  not  only  to  teach  the  sciences 
offered  in  the  curriculum,  general  science,  general  biology,  botany, 
zoology,  physiology,  physics  and  chemistry,  but  are  often  given  teach- 
ing combinations  of  subjects  including  fields  outside  of  science. 

The  curriculum  is  so  planned  that  students  in  training  for  science 
positions  in  junior  high  schools  are  required  to  take  a  year  each  in 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  geography.  In  addition  to  this  re- 
quired work  it  is  possible  to  elect  a  second  year  of  work  in  either 
of  these  sciences.  Such  students  do  their  supervised  teaching  in 
general  science  and  in  geography  or  general  biology. 

Students  preparing  for  science  positions  in  the  senior  high  school 
may  major  in  either  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  geography.  It  is 
advised  that  such  students  minor  in  a  second  science  or  in  mathe- 
matics. A  minor  in  any  other  subject  may  be  chosen  if  the  student 
so  desires.  These  students  do  their  supervised  teaching  in  biology 
and  in  physics  or  chemistry. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  scholarly  grasp  of  subject  matter  is  needed 
for  effective  work  in  high  school  teaching.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
in  addition  to  this  grasp  of  subject  matter  the  teacher  should  have 
a  professional  attitude  toward  the  work  he  is  to  do;  he  should  know 
the  best  practices  in  the  teaching  of  his  subject;  and  he  should  know 
the  group  of  students  he  is  to  teach.  With  these  things  in  mind 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  science  department  to  send  into  the  field  teachers 
who  have  a  well-rounded  professional  and  academic  preparation. 

BIOLOGY 

Biology  200  is  required  of  all  students. 

Biology  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
and  402  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the  subject. 

Biology  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  and  203  are  recommended  to 
those  students  choosing  the  subject  as  a  minor. 
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Biology  101.     Ecology  and  Physiology  of  Plants 

The  plant  is  studied  as  a  living  organism  displaying  responses  to 
other  members  of  its  own  group,  to  animals  and  to  other  environ- 
mental factors.  Sufficient  study  is  made  of  plant  morphology  to 
better  understand  such  topics  as  respiration,  photosynthesis,  nutrition, 
reproduction,  and  life  histories.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  a  field 
study  of  the  diversified  plant  life  of  the  campus. 

Biology  102.     Cryptogramic  Botany 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  morphology, 
physiology,  economic  importance,  life  histories,  classification,  and 
genetic  relationships  of  the  spore-bearing  plants. 

Biology  103.     The  Spermatophytes 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  102  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
seed-bearing  plants.  Time  will  be  given  to  classification  and  to  a 
field  study  of  the  seed  plants  in  the  nearby  region. 

Biology  200.     Educational  Biology 

The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  biology  that  have  a  bearing 
on  education  form  the  basis  of  work  in  this  course.  Much  time  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution 
as  they  apply  to  human  welfare  and  progress.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  a  study  of  the  anatomy,  function,  and  hygiene  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  to  metabolism  and  kindred  topics. 

Biology  201.     Human  Physiology 

A  study  of  the  anatomy,  ph5^siolog>',  and  hygiene  of  the  human 
body  constitute  the  work  of  this  course. 

Biology  202.     General  Zoology 

A  study  of  the  morphology,  economic  relations,  life  histories  and 
genetic  relations  of  animals  are  considerations  receiving  emphasis  in 
this  course.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  living  forms 
and  dissection  of  types  from  most  groups  of  invertebrates.  Field 
work  is  given  in  connection  with  a  study  of  birds,  insects,  and 
pond  life. 
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Biology  203.     General  Xoology 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  202  devoted  mainly  to 
vetebrates. 

Biology  301.     Embryology  and  Animal  Histology 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  vertebrate 
development  with  special  consideration  given  to  that  of  the  chick. 
The  latter  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  animal  tissues  and  to  the  technique  of  preparing  histological  ma- 
terials for  classroom  use. 

Biology  302.     Bacteriology 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  bacteriology  treating  such  topics  as  types  and  distribution 
of  bacteria;  the  spread  and  control  of  bacterial  diseases;  cultural 
methods ;  staining  reactions ;  and  microscopic  study  of  prepared  slides. 
In  connection  with  the  study  of  bacterial  diseases  some  consideration 
is  given  protozoal  diseases. 

Biology  303.     Field  Biology 

Much  of  the  work  of  this  course  consists  of  the  collection,  classi- 
fication, and  preparation  for  laboratory  use  of  field  materials.  It  is 
placed  in  the  spring  so  that  bird  migration  and  nesting  habits  may 
be  studied.  A  classified  collection  is  required  of  all  students.  This 
collection  is  so  planned  that  full  recognition  will  be  given  to  the 
conservation  of  plants  and  animals. 

Biology  400.     The   Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 

A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  and  the  present  trend  of  biology 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  the  selec- 
tion, organization,  and  presentation  of  subject  matter;  classroom 
technique;  the  collection,  preparation,  preservation,  and  use  of  lab- 
oratory materials;  consideration  of  types  of  laboratory  procedure; 
standardized  tests;  a  study  of  recent  texts  and  laboratory  manuals; 
the  "General  Biology"  movement;  field  work;  the  laboratory  note- 
book and  drawings;  the  evolution  controversy;  laboratory  apparatus 
and  equpiment;  state  syllabi  of  courses  in  biology. 
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Biology  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Biology 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Biology  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Biology 
See  page  47  for  a  description  of  this  course. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

Opportunity  will  be  given  students  to  major  or  minor  in  either 
of  these  subjects.  The  courses  listed  will  be  supplemented  by  two 
years  of  college  work  in  each  subject. 

Chemistry  101.     General  College  Chemistry 

Consideration  is  given  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry 
together  with  the  applications  of  the  subject  to  industry,  art,  and 
everyday  life.  In  addition  to  the  classroom  and  laboratory  work, 
trips  will  be  made  to  some  of  the  nearby  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  which  commercial  application  of  the  subject  is  being  made. 

Chemistry  102.     General  College  Chemistry 
A  continuation  of  Course  101. 

Chemistry  103.     General  College  Chemistry 
A  continuation  of  Course  102. 

Chemistry  201.     Qualitative  Analysis 

A  study  is  made  of  the  theories  and  laboratory  methods  of  sepa- 
ration and  identification  of  the  more  common  elements.  Most  of 
the  time  of  the  course  is  given  to  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry  202.     Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  work  consists  mainly  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  chemistry  as  applied  to  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  con- 
stituents of  chemical  compounds. 

Chemistry  203.     Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 

The  major  part  of  this  work  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  properties 
and  uses  of  organic  compounds.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
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Chemistry  400.     The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Physics  400. 

Chemistry  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Chemistry 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Chemistry  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Chemistry 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 

Physics  101.     General  College  Physics 

A  thorough  study  is  made  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  mag- 
netism, and  electricity.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  102.     General  College  Physics 

A  continuation  of  Course  101.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  103.     General  College  Physics 

A  continuation  of  Course  102.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  201.     Magnetism  and  Electricity 
Lecture  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  202.     Light  and  Photography 

Physics  203.     Radio  Telephony 

Physics  400.  The  Teaching  of  the  Physical  Sciences  in  the  Secon- 
dary Schools 
A  study  of  the  history  of  and  present  practices  in  the  teaching  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  high  school.  Some  of  the  topics  stressed 
are:  Classroom  Technique;  Types  of  Laboratory  Procedures;  The 
Making  of  Laboratory  Apparatus ;  The  Purchase,  Care,  and  Use  of 
Supplies;  First  Aid;  The  Notebook;  Standardized  Tests;  Field 
Work. 

Physics  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Physics 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Physics  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Physics 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

The  courses  in  geography  are  arranged  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools;  to  serve  as  foundational  courses 
for  students  of  history,  economics,  and  related  subjects;  to  afford, 
as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  the  broad  cultural  background  for 
an  understanding  of  world  affairs  and  a  better  basis  for  enjoyment 
of  recreation  and  travel. 

Geography  100  is  required  of  all  students. 

Geography  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400, 
401,  and  402  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  geography. 

Geography  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  and  301  are  recommended 
as  a  minor  in  science. 

Geography  102,  201,  202,  203,  303,  and  402  are  recommended 
as  a  minor  in  social  studies. 

Geography  101.     Physiography 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
origin  and  evolution,  and  together  with  the  atmosphere  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  their  influence  upon  life  activities.  The  labora- 
tory work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  models,  and 
other  methods  of  illustration.  A  few  Saturday  field  excursions  are 
offered.  The  work  affords  excellent  background  for  all  courses  in 
geography. 

Geography  102.     Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such  as 
atmosphere,  temperatures,  pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  pre- 
cipitation and  atmospheric  dust,  which  go  to  make  up  climates.  For 
each  type  of  climate  the  aim  is  to  determine  ( 1 )  its  characteristics, 
(2)  its  regional  distribution,  and  (3)  its  significance  to  life  activities. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  operation  and  value  of  the  Federal  Weather 
Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  climatology  to  geography. 

Geography  103.     Historical  Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  its  geographic. 
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stratigraphic,  and  structural  development  throughout  geologic  time; 
the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of 
rocks  and  fossils.  Occasional  local  field  trips  are  taken.  Prerequi- 
site:   Geography  101. 

Geography  201.     Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  natural  environment 
on  the  production,  trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more  important  com- 
modities; of  the  development  of  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of 
the  world.  It  affords  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  commercial 
geography  in  secondary  schools. 

Geography  202.     Geography  of  North  America 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  continental  areas.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  human  activities  and  the  possibilities  of  further 
human  utilization.  This  forms  a  desirable  foundation  for  the  study 
of  other  continents. 

Geography  203.     Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  climate,  relief,  coast 
line,  and  marginal  seas  of  the  continent  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed 
by  detailed  regional  studies.  Emphasis  is  given  the  economic  and 
social  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Geography  301.     Geography  of  the  Eastern  Continents 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  stressing  geographic  regions,  economic,  social,  and 
political  problems. 

Geography  302.     Geography  of  South  America. 

A  detailed  regional  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people 
of  South  America  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  The 
commercial  relations  and  possibilities  for  future  development  are 
emphasized. 
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Geography    303.     Influence    of    Geography    on    Development    of 
American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  America.  It  is  recom- 
mended especially  to  students  of  history  and  related  subjects. 

Geography  400.     Teaching  of  Geography  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  choice  of  subject  matter  usually  in- 
cluded in  courses  in  the  secondary  schools;  its  arrangement  and 
presentation;  selection  of  maps  and  graphs;  specimens  and  visual 
materials;  use  of  the  library;  tests  and  measurements;  and  observa- 
tions in  demonstration  school. 

Geography  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in   Geography  and  Physi- 
ography 

For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Geography  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Geography 
See  page  47  for  a  description  of  this  course. 

Geography  403.     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  facts  influencing  racial,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  political  adjustment  between  nations.  It  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  students  of  history,  economics,  and  sociology. 

Geography  404.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States — minerals,  inland  waters,  forests,  and  soils — their  past  and 
present  exploitation;  their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion; and  their  future  use. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  curriculum  for  training  teachers  in  the  social  studies  field 
aims  to  give  at  the  start  a  broadening  course  in  citizenship.  On  the 
basis  here  established  the  student  advances  to  his  more  specialized 
fields  and  in  his  major  and  minor  courses  is  grounded  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  respective  fields  of  history — ancient  and  mediaeval, 
modern  European,  and  American.  Elective  courses  are  also  offered 
in  sociology,  economics  and  political  science.  The  subject  matter  in 
all  of  these  courses  is  professionalized  as  it  is  taught.  In  the  last 
year  special  work  is  given  which  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies 
and  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  in  both  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

For  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  junior  high  school  the  best 
minor  is  geography.  This  is  particularly  helpful  if  the  unit-fusion 
point  of  view  is  followed.  Another  excellent  minor  is  English  in 
order  to  add  color  and  vividness  to  the  historical  tale. 

In  the  senior  high  school  history,  per  se,  has  been  challenged  of 
recent  years  as  not  fulfilling  its  social  functions.  The  point  of  view 
of  "The  New  History"  is  that  it  should  help  us  to  interpret  the 
present.  This  attitude  accounts  for  the  types  of  course  which  has 
the  problem  basis.  Therefore  the  student  who  majors  in  history 
must  fortify  his  special  subject  with  related  courses  in  the  respective 
fields  of  sociology,  political  science,  and  economics.  Economic  geog- 
raphy, the  natural  sciences,  and  English  are  extremely  helpful  sub- 
jects to  supplement  their  special  training. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  course  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
prospective  teacher  of  the  social  studies  to  try  himself  out,  under 
guidance,  in  real  teaching  situations. 

Social  studies  101,  102,  and  103  are  required  of  all  students. 

Social  studies  104,  105,  106,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400, 
401,  and  402  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the  subject. 

Social  Studies  101,  102,  103.     Citizenship 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  raise  for  consideration  the  out- 
standing problems  of  the  present.     It  aims  to  give  the  student  early 
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in  his  college  course  a  background  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  selection 
of  further  study  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies. 

At  the  start  the  course  considers  how  nature  has  conditioned 
the  stream  of  civilization.  Next  comes  a  study  of  human  nature 
itself,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  ways  by  which  man  has  adapted 
himself  to  his  physical  and  social  environment.  This  is  followed  by 
a  study  of  the  historical  backgrounds  of  the  present,  during  which 
are  traced  those  characteristics  of  contemporary  civilization  which 
show  themselves  in  the  social,  political,  and  economic  aspects  of 
present-day  living. 

The  last  part  of  the  course  is  employed  in  a  study  of  the  most 
important  of  these  problems,  e.  g.,  nationalism,  crime,  the  family, 
industrial  organizations,  taxation,  political  control,  and  education. 

It  is  believed  that  this  form  of  organization  and  these  materials 
of  study  aid  the  student  greatly  in  his  attempt  to  understand  the 
civilization  of  his  own  day,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  participate 
more  intelligently  and  effectively  as  a  citizen. 

Social   Studies    104,    105,    106.     A    Survey   of  the   Ancient   and 
Mediaeval  JVorld 

This  course  describes  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1492.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
give  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Orient,  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  middle  period  the  great  influence 
of  the  church,  the  significance  of  the  rise  of  the  Italian  City  States, 
and  the  beginnings  of  nationalism  in  Western  Europe  are  traced. 
Emphasis  throughout  is  placed  on  those  events,  ideas,  and  institu- 
tions that  have  been  most  significant  in  the  shaping  of  the  modern 
world  and  in  the  development  of  our  present  civilization. 

Social   Studies  201,   202,   203.     Political  and  Social  History  of 
Modern  Europe 

This  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  European  conditions  in  the 
era  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  traces  the  influence  of  Napoleon 
in  European  affairs  and  sketches  Europe  in  1815  at  the  time  of  the 
Congress  at  Vienna.     It  aims  primarily  to  make  clear  to  the  stu- 
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dents  the  great  movements  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  e.  g.,  the 
march  of  democracy,  the  growth  of  nationalism,  the  influence  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  the  spread  of  Europe  over-seas.  Naturally 
many  of  the  present-day  problems  which  have  their  roots  in  the 
immediate  past  come  in  for  special  consideration. 

Social  Studies  301,  302,  303.  A  Survey  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States 

This  is  a  study  of  the  main  currents  of  American  social,  economic, 
and  political  development.  There  is  a  rapid  review  of  the  discovery 
and  colonial  periods,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  social  and 
political  conditions  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  adoption  and  contents  of  the  constitution,  the  significance  of  the 
formative  period,  the  rise  of  the  new  democracy,  the  development  of 
the  West,  and  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  those  decisive  issues 
in  the  social  and  economic  fields  which  have  marked  the  course  of 
party  history  to  our  own  times. 

Social  Studies  304,  305,  306.     American  Political  Biography 

This  is  a  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures  in 
American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  w^hich  he 
lived  and  point  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life. 
The  study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  Wilson. 

Social  Studies  307,  308,  309.  Principles  of  Sociology  and  Modern 
Social  Problems 

The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of  social 
relationships,  and  the  significance  of  our  institutions.  It  discusses 
such  questions  as:  What  is  a  society?  How  does  it  behave?  What 
is  the  place  of  the  individual  in  society?  What  are  the  means  society 
uses  to  control  itself?  Groups?  Individuals?  The  course  also 
aims  to  point  out  the  directions  in  which  solutions  to  social  problems 
must  be  sought. 

The  materials  for  use  in  the  latter  part  of  this  course  adapt  them- 
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selves  naturally  to  the  case  method.  Present-day  social  aspects,  prob- 
lems, and  mal-adjustments  are  taken  up  separately  by  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  class  actual  cases  involving  in  their  understanding 
and  solution  sociological  laws  and  principles.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
student  to  seek  out  and  develop  several  of  these  cases  for  presentation 
and  discussion  in  class. 

Social  Studies  400.     Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 

This  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational 
method  in  teaching  the  social  studies.  It  deals  also  with  the  ma- 
terials of  study  in  the  separate  fields  and  considers  methods  of  train- 
ing and  rating  the  civic  virtues,  and  how  to  initiate  and  carry  out 
projects  in  citizenship.  A  citizenship  program  is  presented  contain- 
ing the  fusion  organization  of  the  social  studies,  the  socialized  reci- 
tation, the  teaching  of  current  events,  and  the  use  of  the  project- 
problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics.  A  laboratory 
in  citizenship  containing  texts  in  the  social  studies  field  and  much 
illustrative  and  concrete  material  is  available  to  the  students  of  this 
course. 

Social  Studies  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Social  Studies 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Social  Studies  402.    Round-Table  Discussions  in  Social  Studies 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 

Social  Studies  403.     American  Government 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems of  American  government — national,  state,  and  local.  It  con- 
siders the  history  of  political  parties,  shows  how  they  are  organized, 
and  traces  the  significance  of  third-party  movements  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  aim  to  give  these  problems  as  much  of  their  his- 
torical setting  as  possible,  for  in  this  way  the  student  sees  their 
significance  in  American  government  and  life. 
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Social  Studies  404.     Outlines  of  Economics 

This  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  characteristics 
and  institutions  of  modern  economic  society.  It  includes  such  topics 
as  money  and  credit,  foreign  exchange,  competition,  taxation,  the  cor- 
poration, labor  and  capital,  supply  and  demand,  transportation  and 
communication.  It  is  planned  that  students  visit  and  study  places 
of  economic  importance  in  and  around  New  York  City:  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Clearing  House,  Stock  Exchange,  Produce  Markets 
and  industrial  plants  of  various  types. 

Social  Studies  405.     Contemporary  Economics 

The  materials  for  use  in  this  course  adapt  themselves  naturally 
to  the  case  method.  Present-day  economic  aspects,  problems,  and 
mal-adjustments  are  taken  up  and  studied  by  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  actual  cases  involving  in  their  understanding  and 
solution,  economic  laws  and  principles.  It  is  the  task  of  the  student 
to  seek  out  and  develop  several  of  these  cases  for  presentation  and 
discussion  in  class.     Prerequisite:    Social  Studies  403. 

Social  Studies  406.     Comparative  Government  and  Politics 

A  survey  and  comparative  study  is  made  of  leading  foreign  gov- 
ernments, emphasizing  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  England  and  her 
domains.  In  briefer  outline  it  discusses  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  the  more  recently  established  constitutional  forms  of  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  League 
of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  and  similar  international  organizations 
come  in  for  extensive  consideration.  Throughout  the  course  com- 
parisons are  made  to  American  forms  and  functions  of  government. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  wide  choice  of  physical  education  activities  is  offered  for  both 
men  and  women. 

The  outdoor  program  for  women  carried  on  during  the  spring 
and  fall  includes  hockey,  tennis,  paddle  tennis,  deck  tennis,  archery, 
baseball,  volley  ball,  and  track  and  field  sports.  The  winter  term 
is  given  over  to  basketball,  natural  and  folk  dancing,  clogging, 
tumbling,  skating,  and  hockey.  Whenever  possible  winter  sports 
are  substituted  for  the  regular  program.  Physical  education  is  re- 
quired during  two  of  the  four  years,  but  each  student  is  allowed 
some  freedom  in  electing  her  own  program  after  fulfilling  certain 
requirements. 

The  intra-mural  sports  program  is  organized  by  the  Athletic 
Association  with  supervision  by  the  physical  education  department 
and  under  the  system  of  inter-class  and  inter-section  competition  each 
student  has  an  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  an  athletic  team. 

The  program  for  men  follows  the  same  plan  except  that  in  the 
field,  football  and  baseball  are  the  sports  emphasized.  In  the  winter 
the  work  consists  chiefly  of  basketball,  skating,  hockey  and  gym- 
nastics. In  the  spring  baseball  and  track  and  field  hockey  are 
emphasized. 

Lockers  are  available  for  men  and  women.  A  deposit  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  made  for  each  key.  This  must  be  redeemed  and  gym- 
nasium suits  removed  before  the  student  leaves  school  in  June.  Reg- 
ulation costume  is  required  of  all  students.  The  following  list  of 
courses  are  elective  and  by  advice  and  consent  of  the  instructor  may 
be  substituted  for  required  work  in  physical  education: 

Physical  Education   101.     Clogging 

A — men.  B — ^women.  Practice  is  given  in  fundamental  skills 
of  clogging  and  step  dancing,  with  these  steps  combined  in  interest- 
ing character  dances. 

Physical  Education  102.     Natural  Dancing 

Women.     Elementary  and  advanced.     Rhythmic  expression  em- 
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phasizing   the  close   relationship   between   the   dance   and   music   as 
forms  of  art  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 

Physical  Education  103.     Folk  and  Character  Dancing 

Women.  Elementary  and  advanced.  This  course  is  planned  to 
acquire  fundamental  skills  in  picturesque  and  interesting  folk  and 
national  dances. 

Physical  Education  104.     Games  and  Athletic  Sports 

A — men.  B — women.  Practice  is  given  in  coaching  and  offici- 
ating. This  course  is  intended  for  those  students  especially  inter- 
ested in  athletics,  who  would  like  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  type 
of  service  in  teaching. 

Physical  Education  105.     Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

A — men.  B — women.  This  course  is  planned  for  those  students 
interested  in  training  for  leadership  under  such  organizations  as  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire,  etc.  Practical  experience  in  such 
organizations  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

Physical  Education   106.     Playgrounds 

A — men.  B — women.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  programs, 
equipment,  and  practice  in  the  various  types  of  activities  suitable  for 
playground  programs. 

Physical  Education  107.    Hiking 

A — men.  B — women.  It  is  possible  to  substitute  Saturday 
hikes  for  other  types  of  physical  education.  These  hikes  will  b^; 
organized  by  the  physical  education  department  in  cooperation  with 
other  departments  in  the  college.  As  often  as  is  practical  all-day 
hikes  will  be  planned  with  outdoor  cooking  included  as  a  part  of 
the  trip. 

Physical  Education  108.     Personal  Hygiene 

A — men.  B — women.  The  basis  for  work  in  this  course  is  the 
physical  examination  which  is  given  to  each  student  on  entering  the 
college.     This  examination  is  followed,  when  necessary,  by  a  con- 
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ference  in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  take  any  remedial 
measures  that  are  necessary.  The  class  work  is  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygienic  living,  and  is  based  on  a  study  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  psychology.  Special  effort  is  made  to  help  each  stu- 
dent realize  the  importance  of  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene  in  his 
daily  life. 
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FOREWORD 


THE  State  of  New  Jersey  has  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  **to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  this  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years"  a  system  of  public  education  of 
which  its  citizens  are  justly  proud.  In  1855,  New  Jersey  established 
a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  That  this  was  one  of 
the  first  normal  schools  established  in  the  country  indicates  that  New 
Jersey  was  one  of  the  first  States'  to  recognize  the  need  for  profes- 
sional training.  The  Normal  School  at  Trenton  for  many  years 
maintained  a  four-year  course  for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers 
but  this  course  was  discontinued  in  1917.  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  a  rapidly  developing  State,  the  State  Board  of  Education  estab- 
lished in  1908  a  State  Normal  School  at  Upper  Montclair,  purchased 
from  Newark  a  large  building  and  established  a  State  Normal  School 
in  1913,  and  in  1923,  erected  a  Normal  School  at  Glassboro.  In  the 
same  year  on  the  basis  of  the  City  Training  School  in  Paterson,  the 
Paterson  State  Normal  School  was  established.  The  Legislature  of 
1927  made  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  unit  of  a  new  State  Normal  School  at  Jersey  City. 

All  of  these  normal  schools  had  been  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  training  elementary  teachers.  Aside  from  the  training  for 
secondary  teachers  at  the  Trenton  State  Normal  School  which  was 
abolished  in  1917,  there  had  been  no  training  for  high  school  teachers 
under  the  control  of  the  State  until  a  four-year  course  for  this  pur- 
pose was  again  inaugurated  at  Trenton  in  1925. 

The  fact  that  New  Jersey  has  been  receiving  most  of  its  high 
school  teachers  from  institutions  outside  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  State  provide  means  for  adequate 
training  of  high  school  teachers.     For  this  reason  the  State  Board  of 
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Education  established  in  1927  a  State  Teachers  College  at  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Montclair. 

In  the  development  of  this  State  Teachers  College  a  plan  has 
been  organized  which  is  based  upon  the  following  fundamental 
notions :  ( 1 )  That  sound  scholarship  is  the  only  basis  on  which  ef- 
fective teaching  skill  may  be  safely  built,  and  (2)  that  observation 
and  practice  in  the  work  of  regular  classrooms  are  important  ele- 
ments in  the  obtaining  of  that  skill.  Traditional  courses  in  teaching 
method  and  in  education  have  been  eliminated  largely  from  the  cur- 
riculum. The  psychology  and  methods  of  teaching  the  various  sub- 
jects are  made  a  part  of  the  subject  matter  courses  so  far  as  possible. 
The  curricula  which  are  reported  in  this  catalog  are  to  be  regarded 
as  tentative.  They  will  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
and  reliable  investigations  that  are  being  made  in  this  field. 

Persons  who  wish  to  make  junior  and  senior  high  school  teaching 
a  career  will  find  here  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
most  important  undertaking. 

CHARLES  H.  ELLIOTT 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Columbia   University,   St.   Lawrence  University,  Clark   University. 
Director  of  Kindergarten,  Private  School,   Haverhill,  Mass.;   Head  of  Kin- 
dergarten  Department,  State   Normal  Schools,   Winona,   Minn.,   Providence 
R.  I.;  Head  of  Kindergarten-Primary  Department  and  Supervisor  of  Kin- 
dergarten Practice  1910- 

ETHEL  MINA  ALEXANDER 

Instructor  in  Pedagogy  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching 

Oneonta  Normal   School,  Oneonta,  N.   Y.,  1909;   B.S.,  New  York  University, 

1926;   A.M.,  Columbia  University,   1928. 
Teacher  in   Public  Schools,    1909-13;    Assistant  Principal,  Westfleld,   N.  J., 
1913-22;    Helping  Teacher  for   Union  County,  N.  J.,   1922-25;   Instructor  in 
New   Jersey   State    Summer   School    1921-25;    Instructor  in   Pedagogy   and 
Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching   1925- 

ESTELLE  E.  BAKER 

Head  of  Manual  Arts  Department 
State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  1902;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1909;  Detroit  Art  Academy,  Fawcett  Art  School. 
Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Ypsilanti  Mich.;  Supervisor  of  Dravnng  and 
Manual  Training,  Practice  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  1906-08;  Associate 
Teacher  of  Manual  Arts,  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  (N.  J.)  1909-20; 
Head  of  Manual  Arts  Department  1921- 
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MARY  FRANKLIN  BARRETT 

Instructor  in  Science  Department 

B.L.,   Smith   Colle{?e,   Northampton,   Miss.,   1901;    A.M.,   Columbia   University, 

1905;   advance  work   toward   Doctorate. 
Teacher,    High   School,    Verona,    N.   J.;    Instructor   in    Science  in    Private 
School  New  York  City;   Instructor,  Botany  Department,  Wellesley  College 
1906-08;   Instructor  in  Science  Department  1908- 

MYRA  I.  BILLINGS 

Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching 
State  Normal  School,   Framinf?ham,   Mass.;   Institute  of  Technolo(?y,  Boston, 
Mass.;    Teachers   College,   Columbia    University,   Chicago    University. 

Teacher  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  Massachusetts;  Principal,  Train- 
ing School,  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Supervisor  of  Public 
School  Department,  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md.;  Principal  of 
Private  School,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Schools,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  1911-13;  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  1913- 

ZAIDEE  BROWN 

English  and  Library  Administration 

A.B„   Stanford    University,   Major   study,   English:     One  year,    N.   Y.    State 

Library  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Principal  and  teacher  of  English,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  1898-99;  Teacher  of 
English,  Central  High  School,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  1899-1901;  Instructor,  Sum- 
mer School,  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science,  1907;  Lecturer 
in  winter  course,  and  Instructor  in  Summer  School.  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School  1923-26;  Lecturer  in  courses  on  administration,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Library  Service,  1927-28;  Director's  assistant,  N.  Y.  State 
Library  School  1902-03;  Classifier  and  cataloguer,  Public  Library,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  1903-08;  Library  organizer.  Educational  Extension,  Division, 
N.  Y.;  State  Education  Department,  1908-10;  Agent,  Mass.,  Free  Public 
Library  Commission,  1910-14;  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Long  Beach, 
California,  1914-22.  Editor,  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries, 
1926,  and  Supplements  to  same,  1927-28. 

C.  RUSH  CARTER 

Assistant,  Music  Department 
Music   Supervisor   Diploma,   West  Chester  Normal    School    (Pa.)    1924;    B.S., 
New  York  University,  1926;  work  completed  for  M.A.,  New  York  University. 
Instructor,  Public  School  Music,  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,   1924-23; 
taught  privately  for  six  years;  Assistant,  Music  Department  1926- 

LEILA  A.  CLARK 

Instructor  in  Introduction  to  Teaching  and  Supervisor  of  Practice 
Teaching 
State  Normal  School  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1914;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1926;   A.M.,   Teachers  College,  Columbia. 
Teacher    in    Public   Elementary    Schools    of    New    Jersey,    1921-22;    Fourth 
Grade    Demonstration    School    Teacher,    Montclair    State    Normal    School 
(N.  J.)    1922-25;   Instructor  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,   1925- 

E.  WINIFRED  CRAWFORD 

Instructor  in  Social  Science  and  Demonstrator  in  Visual  Education 
Newark  Normal  School,  N.  J.,  1909;  B.S.,  New  York  University,  1926;  gradu- 
ate student.  Teachers  College,  Columbia   University. 

Teacher,  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Newark.  N.  J.,  1909-19;  Teacher  of 
Geography  and  Visual  Education  in  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 
grades,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1919-24;  Instructor  in  Geography  and  History,  and 
Demonstrator  in  Visual  Education,  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1925- 

DOROTHY  DUKE 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  Department 
B.S.,   University  of  Cincinnati,  1918;   A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,  1923. 

Teacher  in  Eleitientary  and  Junior  High  School  grades.  College  Prepara- 
tory School,  Instructor  in  Phvsical  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1918-22:  Instructor,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University:  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Instructor  and  Head  Councillor,  Girls  Camp,  1918-25;  Instructor  in  Phy- 
sical Education  Department,  1924- 
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LULU  J.  EISENHAUER 

Instructor,  Third  Grade,  Demonstration  School 
State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  1918;  Summer  Sessions,  New  Jersey  State 
Summer  Schools,  Columbia  University,  New  York  University. 
Teacher  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  1917-24;  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Practice,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1924-25;  In- 
structor, Demonstration  School,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1925- 
26;   Instructor,  Third  Grade,  Demonstration  School,   1926- 

HELEN  A.  FIELD 

Head  of  Reading  Department 
Jenny   Hunter   Kindergarten   Training   School,    New  York   City,    1906;   B.S., 
Teachers   College,    Columbia   University,    1913;    A.M.,    Teachers   College,   Col- 
umbia University,  1918.    Candidate  for  Doctorate  in  1928. 
Kindergarten,  Public  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  City,  1906-13;  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  1913-16;  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Leonia,  N.  J., 
1916-18;    Principal   of   Lower  School,   Private   Kindergarten   College,   Pliila- 
delphia.  Pa.,  1918-21;  Instructor  in  Education  Teachers  College,  San  Jose, 
California,   1921-25;    Instructor  in   Education  in  Summer  Sessions,   Chapel 
Hill,   N.  C,   University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1917-27;    Head 
of  Reading  Department  1925- 

J.  G.  FLOWERS 

Assistant  Professor  in  Social  Science  and  Education 

A.B.,  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Texas,  1924;  M.A., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  1925;  graduate  study. 
Four  years  elementary  school  principal;  two  years  as  high  school  prin- 
cipal; three  years  as  superintendent-principal;  two  years  (War  service) 
educational  work;  Director  of  Teacher  Training  and  Professor  of  Second- 
ary Education,  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Texas, 
1925-28;  Assistant  Professor  in  Social  Science  and  Education,  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1928- 

ELWYN  COLLINS  GAGE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science 
A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1914;   M.A.,   1915,  Ph.D.,  1924,  Har- 
vard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Instructor  in  history,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  1917-18;  Instructor  History,  Mel- 
rose, Mass.,  1918-22;  Social  Studies,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  1922-28;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Social  Studies,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N. 
J.,  1928- 

EARL  ROUSE  GLENN 

Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Sciences.    Professor  of  Science 
Valparaiso  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  1905-07;  A.B.,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,    Ind.,    1913;    graduate    study   in    Physics,    Chicago    University, 
Chicago,  111.,   1916;   Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,   New  York  City,   1928. 

Instructor  High  School  Chemistry,  Physics  and  General  Science,  Brook- 
ville,  Ind.,  1909-10;  Bloomington,  Ind.,  1911-13;  Gary,  Ind.,  1913-15;  Chi- 
cago University  High  School,  Chicago,  111.,  1915-17;  head  of  Department  of 
Science,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Instructor 
in  Science,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Head  of  Department 
of  Physical  Science,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1928- 

BLANCHE  D.  GROSSNICKLE 

Instructor  in  Penmanship 
Potsdam   State    Normal    School,    Potsdam,    N.   Y.,    1913;    Summer  Sessions- 
New  York  University   and  Teachers   College,  Columbia. 
Teacher,    Public    Elementary    Schools,    Nutley,    N.    J.,    1918-20;    Principal, 
Yantacaw  School,  Nutley,  N.  J.,  1920-25;   Instructor  in  Penmanship  1925- 

FOSTER  EARL  GROSSNICKLE 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Psychology 
A.B.    Blue    Ridge    College,    New   Windsor,    Md.,    1917;    A.M.,    University    of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1919;  graduate  student  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  Teachers   College,  Columbia  University. 

Head   of   Mathematics  Department,    High   School,    Nutley,    N.   J.,    1920-25; 

Assistant  in  Psychology  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919-20; 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Psychology,  1925- 
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WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.n.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1920;  graduate  study,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Pliiladclphia,  Pa.,  1920;  A.B.,  Oxford  University,  Ox- 
ford, England,  1921-23  (Rhodes  Scholar) ;  A.M.,  New  York  University,  1928. 
Instructor  in  English,  P.  S.  24,  Wilmington,  Dec,  191C;  Wilmington  High 
School,  1916-20;  Princeton  University,  1923-24;  Erasmus  Hall  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1924-28;  New  York  University  Engineering  Division,  1925- ; 
'New  York  University  School  of  Education,  one  year;  assistant  professor 
of  English,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1928- 

ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 

Head  of  Social  Science  Department.     Professor  of  Social  Science 

A.B.,   Dartmouth   College,   1902;    A.M.,   Columbia   University,   1925;   graduate 

student,   Harvard  University,   1904. 

Director  of  history  and  civics  in  high  schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
1902-18;  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  1915-18;  Head  of  Department  of 
Social  Studies,  Horace  Mann  School,  1918-27;  Lecturer  in  Civic  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1918-27;  Head  of  History  De- 
partment, 1927- 

CLARA  A.  HEPBURN 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  Department 

State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1919;  B.S.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,    1922;    Summer   Sessions    1918-19-24-25-26. 

Teacher  in  Elementary  Grades,  Public  Schools  of  New  Jersey,  1919-20;  In- 
structor in   Physical   Education  Department,   1924- 

MARGARET  B.  HOLZ 

Associate   Professor   in   Department   of   Languages 

Diploma,  Hohere  Madchenshule,  Breslau,  1903;  B.S..  Evangelisches  Lehrer- 
seniinar  fur  hohere  schulen,  1907;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  1915;  Diploma,  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  1917;  graduate  study  Berlin 
and  Vienna  University,  1927-28. 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  1911-12;  teacher  of 
German,  Junior  High  School  Department,  P.S.  24;  New  York  City,  1913-17; 
teacher  of  German,  grades  7-12,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City,  1917-26;  head  of  Department  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages,  Supervision  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  Teachers, 
Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  1926-27;  lecturer  in  German  and  Aus- 
trian Universities,  1927-28;  associate  professor  in  Department  of  Lan- 
guages,  State  Teachers  College,    Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,   1928- 

IRENE  E.  HOYT 

Instructor  in  Demonstration  School  and  in  Kindergarten-Primary 
Subjects 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1910;  B.S-,  Teachers  College,  Col- 
umbia University,  1911;  graduate  work  Vassar  College  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Teacher  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  New  Jersey,  1911-17;  Demon- 
strator in  Kindergarten  Methods,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Sub- 
jects, 1917- 

LOUISE  GEORGE  HUMPHREY 

Instructor  in  English  Department 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  B.Pd.,  Michigan  State  Normal  College;  A.M., 
Columbia  University.  Special  preparation  for  Speech  and  Dramatic  Arts  in- 
cluding Manhattan   Theatre  Camp. 

County  Hi?h  School,  Wellington,  Kansas;  Township  High  School,  LaSalle, 
111.;  Dana  Hall  School,  Wellesley,  Mass.;  Summer  Sessions,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  Ypsilanti;  Catholic  Summer  School,  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  Dra- 
matic coaching  at  Summer  Camps;  Instructor  in  English  Department,  1918- 
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ELLA  HUNTTING 

Head  of  Geography  Department 

State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  B.S.,  Teachers  College;  Summer 
Sessions,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Chicago  University,  Oxford  School  of  Geography; 
travel  in  United  States  and  Europe  and  World  Tour  in  1926-27. 

Teacher  Public  Elementary  Schools  Connecticut  and  New  York,  1905-07; 
Instructor  in  Geography  and  English  in  private  schools  in  Nebraska  and 
New  York,  1906-08;  Instructor  in  City  Training  School,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
1908-09;  Instructor  in  Geography  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Mont- 
clair,   N.  J.,  1909-22;    Head  of  Geography  Department  1922- 

STELLA  R.  LAING 

Instructor    in    Kindergarten-Primary    Subjects    and    Assistant    in 

Kindergarten-Demonstration   School 

Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.,  1908;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity,  1921;   A.M.,   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   1923. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teacher  in  Public  Schools  of  Utah  and  Michi- 
gan, 1908-20;  Kindergarten  Director  Ethical  Culture  Settlement  School, 
New  York  City,  1921-23;  Instructor  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Subjects  and 
Assistant  in  Kindergarten,  Demonstration  School,  1923- 

ETHEL  FRANCES  LITTLEFIELD 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Languages 

A.B.,  and  A.M.,  Tufts  College;  graduate  work  for  Ph.D.  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages,  Paris,  McGill,  Radcliffe,  Columbia. 

Sent  by  United  Civic  Federation  to  visit  secondary  schools  in  England  and 
Scotland;  Principal  of  Sawin  Academy,  Sherborn,  Mass.;  Head  of 
French  Department  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools  of  Arlington, 
Mass.,  1914-22;  Head  of  French  and  Latin,  Washington  School  of  New 
York  City,  1922-24;  Professor  of  French  and  Acting  Head  of  French  De- 
partment, Elmira  College,  1924-25;  Head  of  French  Chateau  and  Associate 
Professor,  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  1925-27;  Associate  Professor,  De- 
partment of  Languages,    1927- 

DOROTHY  LOTTRIDGE 

Medical  Examiner 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1922;  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1926. 

Interne,  Newark  Memorial  Hospital,  1926-27;  Resident,  Overlook  Hospital, 
Summit,  N.  J.;  Diplomate  of  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  1927; 
General  practice  East  Orange,   N.  J.;   Medical   Examiner,    1927- 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1914,  M.A.,  1919,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Instructor  elementary  and  secondary  subjects,  Wright  Oral  School,  New 
York,  1909-12;  instructor  in  secondary  mathematics  and  assistant  prin- 
cipal. High  School,  Dumont,  N.  J.,  1914-18;  Instructor  and  Head  of  Mathe- 
matics Department,  High  School,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  1918-28;  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  Department,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N. 
J.,    1928- 

MARGARET  E.  MATHIAS 

Head  of  Fine  Arts  Department 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1916;  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1924. 

Commercial  Art,  Marshall-Field  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  1917;  Instructor  in 
Arts,  Grades  and  High  School,  Edgeley,  North  Dakota,  1917-18;  Head  of 
Art  Department,  Virginia  State  Normal  School,  Fredericksburg,  1919-21; 
Instructor  in  Art,  University  of  Virginia;  Instructor,  Summer  School  and 
Extra-Mural  Courses,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1922-23-24; 
Supervisor  of  Art  in  Elementary  Grades,  Cleveland,  Hts.,  Ohio,  1921-22- 
23-24;   Head  of  Fine  Arts  Department,  1925- 
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FALLIE  FELKER  McKINLEY 

Head  of  Music  Department 

Graduate  Pittsburgh  Conservatory  of  Music,  1900;  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1902; 
Supervisor  of  Music  Certificate,  Cornell  University,  1914;  Supervisor  of 
Drawing  Certificate,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  1914;  Conducting, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1915;  private  instruction,  1913- 

Teacher  and  Supervisor  of  Music  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Chicago,  111.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  1903-13;  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music,  Leonia,  N.  J., 
1913-14;  Teacher  Summer  School  of  Music,  New  York  University,  1915-23; 
Teacher  of  Music  and  Drawing,  State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
1915-17;    Head  of  Music  Department,   1918- 

MARY  EULA  McKINNEY 

Instructor,  English  Department 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  College  of  Columbia  University; 
graduate  student.  University  of  Illinois;  inspection  and  study  of  school  sys- 
tems of  France,  Italy   and  Sicily. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  in  high  school,  two  years;  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish University  of  Illinois,  three  years  and  one  summer  session;  Instructor, 
English  Department,  1914- 

HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD 

Assistant  Professor,  Geography  Department 

B.E.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1923;  A.M.,  Clark  University,  1926; 
graduate  student  Columbia  University.     Fellowship  Clark  University,  1928. 

Elementary  grades  in  Illinois  Public  Schools,  1914-19;  Instructor  in  Geog- 
raphy, High  School,  Moline,  111.;  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111., 
1923-24-26;  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.,  1927;  Instructor,  Geography 
Department  Montclair  State  Normal,  1926-28;  Assistant  Professor,   1928- 

W.  GUY  MORRISON 

Head  of  Men's  Physical  Education  Department 

A.B.,  West  Virginia  Weslayan  College,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  1917;  graduate 
study,  University  of  Illinois  and  TeaxAers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Athletics,  High  School,  Moundsville,  W,  Va.,  1919-20;  athletics,  history  and 
civics,  High  School,  Bloomington,  111.,  1920-23;  athletics,  history  and  civics. 
High  School,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  1923-24;  athletics,  coaching,  teaching 
Theory  of  Sports,  director  intra-murals,  DePauw  University,  1924-27; 
professional  athletics  1923-28,'  Pittsburgh,  New  York  and  Boston;  head  of 
Men's  Physical  Education  Department,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.,  1928- 

EUNICE  HUNT  SMITH 

Instructor  in  Demonstration  Junior  High  School  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1910;  M.A.,  Teachers  College,  Col- 
umbia University,  New  York  City,  1928;  graduate  study  University  of  Min- 
nesota;   L'AUiance   Fracaise,   Paris,    France,    1923. 

Instructor  in  High  School,  Foley,  Minn.,  1915-16;  Instructor  in  High  School, 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Frazee,  Minn.,  1918-19;  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  1919-24;  Duluth, 
Minn.,  1924-27;  Demonstration  Junior  High  School  Languages,  State 
Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1928- 

W.  HARRY  SNYDER 

Instructor    in    Demonstration    Junior   High    School   Social    Science 

and  English 

A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  1923;  M.A.,  New  York  University, 
New  York  City,  1924;  graduate  work  completed  for  Ph.D.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Assistant  lecturer  in  American  History,  Collegeville  High  School.  Ursinus 
College,  1922-23;  Instructor  in  English  and  American  History.  Montclair 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School.  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1925-28;  Instructor  in 
Demonstration  Junior  High  School  Social  Science  and  English,  State 
Teachers  College,   Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1928- 
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D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE 

Instructor  in  Education  and  Supervisor  of  Practice   Teaching 
A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1910;  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1927. 

Instructor  in  English,  History  and  German  in  High  Schools  of  Avoca,  Har- 
lan, and  Council  Bluflfs,  Iowa,  1910-18;  Director  of  Teacher  Training  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, 1918-21;  Instructor  in  Education,  Director  of  Practice  Teaching  and 
Principal  of  the  Elementary  Demonstration  School,  University  of  Vermont, 
1921-25;  Instructor  in  Education  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  1925- 

JOHN  C.  STONE 

Head  of  Mathematics  Department.     Professor  of  Mathematics 
A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Indiana,  1897. 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Elgin,  III.,  High  School; 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics,  Lake  Forest  Academy  (111.);  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti  Mich., 
1900-09;  Head  of  Mathematics  Department,  1909- 

FLORENCE  E.  STRYKER 

Instructor,  History  Department 
State  Normal   School,  Trenton,   N.  J.;   Vassar  College,   1897-99;   A.B.,   A.M., 
University   of  Michigan,    1902;    special   courses  in   Social   Science,    Columbia 
University. 
Head    of    History    Department,    National    Park    Seminary,    Forest    Glen, 
Maryland;    Instructor,    History  Department,   Girls'    High   School,   Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.;    Head  of  History  Department,  Vettin  School,  New  York  City; 
Instructor,  History  Department,  1909- 

ALICE  THOMPSON 

Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching 
Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School,  1903;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1912. 
Principal  of  Training  School,  Teacher  of  Method,  Normal  School,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  1918-15;  County  Supervisor  (Primary),  Washington 
County,  Md.,  1916-17;  Critic  Teacher,  Methods  Teacher,  Supervisor,  Normal 
School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1917-20;  Instructor  in  Education  and  Pedagogy 
and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  State  Normal  School,  Montdair,  N. 
J.,  1921-26;  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  1927- 

EDWARD  HARLAN  WEBSTER 

Head  of  English  Department.    Professor  of  English 
Diploma,  Washington    (D.  C.)    Normal  School,   1896;  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College, 
1910;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,   1920;  advanced  study,  Oxford  University, 
England. 
Head  of  English  Department,  Technical  High  School  and  Director  of  Eng- 
lish, Junior  High  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1912-20;   Director  of  English, 
Cleveland  School  of  Education,  1922-24;  Professor  of  Enghsh,  Central  State 
Teachers    College,    Mount   Pleasant,    Mich.,    1924-27;    lecturer   in    English, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Head  of  English  Department,  1927- 

LAURA  EMBREE  WOODWARD 

Instructor,  Science  Department 
Graduate  West  Chester   (Pa.)    Normal  School;   B.S.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1907;  A.M.,  New  York  University,  1922. 
Teacher  in  Nature  Study  in  Normal  Training  Classes  and  in  Demonstra- 
tion School,  City  Training  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1903-16;   State  Summer 
Schools,   1922-24-25-26-27;    Instructor,   Science   Department,   1916- 

CAROLINE  B.  ZACHRY 

Director   and  Instructor,   Psychology  Department 
Spence  School,  New  York  City;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
M.A.,    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University;    advance    work,    New    York 
School   for  Social  Work,  Oxford   University,  England;   Ph.D.,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1928. 
Teacher,    Barnard  School    for   Girls    and   Horace   Mann   School;    Principal 
junior  high   school,   Social   Motive  School,   New  York  City;    Instructor   of 
Education,  Pennsylvania  State  College;    Instructor  of  Education   and  Psy- 
chology,  University  of  Delaware;    Teacher  of   English  and    History,    high 
school  division,  Lincoln  School,  Columbia  University;  Director  and  Instruc- 
tor Psychology  Department,  1927- 
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Alumni  Officers,  1927-1928 

President Lulu  J.   Eisenhauer,  '18 

Vice-President Winifred  Barrett  Baldwin^  '19 

Recording  Secretary   Janet  Riddick,  '11 

Corresponding  Secretary  Lucy  Mitchell,  '26 

Treasurer    Dorothy    Mitchell,  *13 

Assistant  Treasurer   William  Twichell,  '27 

Executive  Committee 

Marion  Hamilton  Toner '19 

Jean  Moody   '27 

Charlotte  Quimby  Steinmetz '18 

The  Luncheon  and  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  be  held  annually  on  the  second  Saturday  in  May. 

Facts  of  Interest  to  Graduates 

Each  year  cards  are  sent  out  to  all  graduates.  In  1926-1927 
replies  were  received  from  1695.  Of  this  number,  1098  were  teach- 
ing, 597  were  not  teaching,  140  were  married  and  teaching,  512 
were  married  and  not  teaching.  934  were  teaching  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  70  in  central  New  Jersey,  42  in  southern  New  Jersey.  52 
were  teaching  out  of  the  State;  44  had  college  degrees;  29  were  su- 
pervisors or  principals;  81  were  teaching  special  subjects.  28  were 
teaching  in  high  schools.  The  number  teaching  in  the  grades  ranged 
from  188  in  the  first  grade  to  28  in  the  eighth.  The  number  of 
graduates  from  the  various  classes  who  were  teaching  ranged  from 
11  in  the  class  of  1910  to  128  in  the  class  of  1925. 

Student  Council  Officers 

President   David  T.  Williams 

Vice-President   Marjorie  Tripp 

Secretary   Jeanette  V.  Boos 

Treasurer   Violet  M.  Gioggia 

(15) 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

In  1904  the  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  Normal  School  site  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  After  inspecting  many  locations  the  Board  purchased  a  plot 
of  twenty-five  acres  in  the  northern  part  of  Upper  jMontclair  on  the 
houndary  line  between  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  A  more  beau- 
tiful and  healthful  site  could  not  have  been  chosen.  The  present 
recitation  hall  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class  of  187  mem- 
bers was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year.  Seven  years  later  in 
1915,  the  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  by  the  proceeds  of  the  will 
of  Edward  Russ  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  Chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Com- 
mittee. The  last  building  to  be  added  to  the  group  was  voted  by 
the  State  Legislature  in  1927  and  is  now  under  construction.  This 
building  will  be  known  as  Chapin  Hall,  named  in  commemoration 
of  the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin,  principal  of 
Montclair  State  Normal  School  from  September,  1908,  to  the  date 
of  his  death,  March  21,  1924. 

The  same  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  ground  and  about  eight  acres  lying  north  of  the  campus 
were  secured  in  August,  1927. 

On  May  7,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  as  recommended  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction: 

"That  four-year  curricula  be  instituted  in  the  Montclair  State 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  high 
schools. 

That  the  curricula  for  training  elementary  teachers  at  the 
Montclair  State  Normal  School  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Board,  the  State  has 
adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
That  such  part  of  the  four-year  curricula  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  as  may  be  determined  be  put  into 
effect  in  September,  1927." 

(17) 
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Approximately  350  candidates  applied  for  entrance  to  the  four- 
year  course,  nearly  all  of  whom  came  from  the  upper  half  of  their 
high  school  graduating  classes  and  when  the  college  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1927,  one  hundred  twenty  candidates  were  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class  and  thirty  to  the  Sophomore  class. 

As  to  the  scholarship  of  the  Freshman  group  it  should  be  noted 
that  over  seventy-five  per  cent  graduated  in  the  upper  fourth  of  their 
high  school  classes,  thirty-one  per  cent  graduated  in  the  upper  tenth 
of  their  classes  and  nearly  ten  per  cent  were  highest  honor  students. 
Over  fifty  young  men  made  application  and  about  thirty  of  these 
were  admitted. 

Location 

The  school  is  beautifully  located  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain 
section  of  northern  New  Jersey.  The  campus  of  nearly  thirty-three 
acres  is  within  eight  miles  of  tide-water  and  has  an  elevation  of  four 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  land  is  a  projection  from  the 
Watchung  Range  of  mountains  which  is  in  the  immediate  back- 
ground and  extends  to  the  north  and  south.  From  its  elevation  the 
campus  commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  great  interest  and 
beauty.  At  the  north  are  Great  Notch  and  Paterson;  at  the  south 
lie  Montclair,  the  Oranges  and  Newark,  while  at  the  east  the  two 
dormitories  and  recitation  hall  look  out  over  the  gardens  and  the 
cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties  to  the  Pali- 
sades and  the  New  York  sky-line.  The  view  is  equally  impressive 
by  night  when  one  sees  only  the  myriads  of  lights  of  this  metropolitan 
section. 

The  accessibility  of  the  institution  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  it  is;  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  population  of  over  two  millions 
and  though  it  is  somewhat  removed  from  the  commercial  centres  of 
population  yet  it  is  within  a  few  miles  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
sources  of  inspiration  and  culture. 

The  school  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to 
Montclair  and  then  by  bus  to  the  east  entrance;  by  the  Erie  Rail- 
road to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station  which  is  near  thej  south  en- 
trance, and  by  busses  from  Newark,  the  Oranges  and  Paterson. 
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Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  campus  is  located  about  three  and  one-half  miles  from 
Montclair  center  and  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Upper 
Montclair.  The  main  entrance  is  on  Valley  Road  and  Normal  Ave- 
nue. About  three-quarters  of  the  campus  of  nearly  thirty-three 
acres  is  beautifully  developed  with  road  ways,  walks,  shrubbery, 
trees,  lawns,  tennis  courts,  athletic  fields,  gardens  and  well-arranged 
buildings.  The  remainder  is  wooded  with  the  exception  of  an  area 
of  four  acres  which  is  being  developed  for  a  school  athletic  field. 

The  main  building  or  recitation  hall  is  334  feet  long  and  con- 
tains the  administration  offices,  classrooms,  library,  laboratories  and 
cafeteria.  Two  dormitories  are  maintained.  A  new  demonstration 
school  building  will  be  built  during  the  present  year  and  made  ready 
for  occupancy  in  September,  1929.  The  remaining  buildings  are 
small  and  are  used  for  minor  purposes. 

The  total  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $1,800,000. 

Dormitories 

Edward  Russ  Hall  and  Chapin  Hall  are  maintained  by  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  women  of  the  student  body.  Both  build- 
ings are  fire-proof  in  construction  and  designed  in  the  Spanish  Mis- 
sion style  with  white  stucco  exterior  walls  and  red  Spanish  tile  roofs 
to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  The 
dormitories  with  their  surroundings  are  beautiful  and  the  rooms  are 
conveniently  arranged,  well  furnished,  attractive  and  comfortable. 
Each  dormitory  accommodates  108  students  and  provides  single  and 
double  rooms,  dormitory  hostess's  suite,  nurse's  suite,  laundry,  bath- 
rooms, storage  rooms,  reception  room  and  living  room.  The  living 
rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to  accommodate  parties, 
dramatics,  clubs,  dances  and  receptions.  The  dining  room  located 
in  Edward  Russ  Hall  will  be  re-modeled  before  September  1928  to 
care  for  all  resident  students. 

Purpose 
The  single  objective  of  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
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is  to  prepare  teachers  for  effective  service  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  teacher  training  for  secondary  schools  of  New 
Jersey  and  has  brought  out  many  important  facts  among  which  the 
following  are  of  general  interest. 

1.  The  annual  turn-over  in  our  high  school  faculties  is  over 
twenty-five  per  cent.  In  1926,  876  new  teachers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  our  high  school  teachers  are  trained 
outside  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  sixty-two  per  cent  of  our 
present  new  teacher  supply  for  high  schools  comes  from  homes 
outside  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

3.  Many  teachers  are  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges  with  little 
or  no  training  for  the  profession  of  teaching  including  practice 
in  classroom  teaching. 

The  College  feels  a  deep  responsibility  to  the  secondary  schools 
of  New  Jersey  and  will  institute  thoroughly  professional  curricula 
aiming  to  provide 

1.  Opportunities  to  specialize  for  work  in  the  secondary  school 
departments  of  English,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Social 
Science,  Biology  and  Physical  Sciences. 

2.  Professional  training  including  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  elective  fields  of  work. 

3.  A  substantial  core  of  academic  work  in  the  liberal  arts  sub- 
jects. 

Organization  and  Development 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  principal  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  State  Teachers  College  at  Upper 
Montclair  are  student  personnel,  teaching  staff,  instructional  pro- 
cedure, and  organization  of  curricula. 

In  relation  to  these  factors  the  following  general  principles  will 
control : 

1.  Student  Personnel 

Scholastic  records,  rank  in  class,  psychological  tests,  personal 
interviews  and  recommendations  are  employed  in  selecting  stu- 
dents of  scholastic  ability  and  personal  fitness. 
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2.  Teaching  Staff 

The  faculty  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  thorough  academic 
training,  knowledge  of  secondary  education  and  marked  teach- 
ing ability  as  demonstrated  in  high  school  and  college  fields. 

3.  Instructional  Procedure 

All  curricula  and  methods  of  presentation  are  organized  and 
maintained  on  the  clear,  fundamental  basis  that  this  institu- 
tion is  professional  in  purpose  and  distinctly  vocational.  The 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school  of  our  coun- 
try is  of  sufHcient  importance  to  merit  our  entire  attention, 
therefore  with  their  needs  and  interests  in  mind  the  faculty 
has  been  selected  and  the  instructional  procedure  set  up.  All 
college  professors  and  assistants  who  have  marked  teaching 
ability  and  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  secondary 
school  field  will  in  their  regular  teaching  not  only  demon- 
strate models  of  class  room  procedure  but  at  the  same  time 
will  find  it  easy  and  natural  to  cover  practically  all  necessary 
work  in  so-called  "special  methods."  Such  professionalization 
is  both  effective  and  economical. 

All  extra-curricular  activities  carry  forward  the  idea  that  the 
school  is  professional  and  vocational  and  controlled  by  one 
major  objective. 

4.  Organization  of  Curricula 

A.  In  the  organization  of  curricula  and  courses  of  instruction 
the  principle  of  professionalized  subject  matter  is  observed 
and  the  number  of  purely  educational  courses  is  limited. 

B.  The  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  is  differentiated  and  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  specialization  in  the  fields  of  English,  Social  Studies, 
Foreign  Languages,   Science  and  Mathematics. 

C.  A  sufficient  selection  of  educational  subjects  is  given  to 
insure  a  thorough  grounding  in  secondary  school  theory 
and  practice. 

D.  In  all  curricula  there  is  a  substantial  core  of  required  cul- 
tural content  sufficient  to  insure  a  thorough,  professional 
background  in  general  education. 

E.  There  are  few  elective  courses  except,  in  that  each  student 
chooses  his  major  and  minor  fields  for  specialization. 

F.  All  courses  in  a  given  curriculum  are  so  organized  as  to  be 
developmental  and  progressive  in  theii;  sequence. 
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G.  The  regime  of  the  school  provides  for  the  development  of 
the  personality  and  social  equipment  of  the  prospective 
teacher. 

H.  Each  course  is  broadly  humanizing.  The  realization  of 
this  purpose  includes  an  understanding  of  the  relation  be- 
tween what  is  done  in  organized  democratic  society  and 
in  the  schools.  It  is  by  this  means  that  teaching  tech- 
niques, scholarship  and  culture  may  be  gained  through  a 
realization  of  a  vocational  purpose  and  not  merely  by  aca- 
demic knowledge. 

I.  The  demonstration  school  is  the  laboratory  and  integrat- 
ing centre  of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

J.  The  curricula  as  provided  are  subject  to  continual  change 
since  they  are  the  servants  of  changing  vocational  pur- 
poses and  social  needs. 

Student  Pledge 

On  May  5,  1928,  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  rule 
which  amends  Section  (f)  of  Rule  No.  4  of  the  Rules  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  governing  State  Normal  Schools  (Page  390, 
School  Law,  1925  Edition)  and  requires  the  following: 

"A  signed  declaration  that  he  will  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  two  years  immediately  after  being 
graduated  unless  excused  temporarily  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  that  if  he  does  not  so  teach  he  will  refund  to 
the  State  the  cost  of  his  education  which  is  fixed  at  $200  per 
school  year." 

Expenses 

Tuition  is  free.  Practically  all  books  and  supplies  are  furnished 
without  cost. 

Student  Council  fees  for  the  promotion  of  student  activities  aver- 
age about  $5  a  year.  This  fee  may  be  increased  in^  order  to  meet 
the  costs  of  additional  publications,  entertainments,  athletics,  recep- 
tions and  other  student  activities. 

Living  Expenses 

The  present  uniform  rate  for  each  dormitory  student  is  $264.00 
per  school  year  of  36  weeks,  payable  as  follows: 
$5.00  when  application  is  made 
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$83.00  upon  registration 

$88.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term 

$88.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term 

See  College  calendar  for  exact  dates. 

It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  probable  that  this  rate  may  be 
increased  by  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10  per  year  or  $1  a  month. 
No  application  for  a  room  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  deposit  of  $5 ;  if  the  applicant  is  rejected,  this  will  be  refunded. 
If  the  applicant  withdraws  more  than  thirty  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  school,  the  deposit  will  be  refunded,  but  otherwise  it  will  be 
forfeited.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Katheryn  E.  Hayes, 
Treasurer. 

The  rate  of  $264.00  per  annum  includes  board,  laundry,  heat, 
lights  and  either  a  single  or  half  a  double  room,  according  to  the 
date  of  application. 

Laundry  is  limited  to  twelve  pieces  per  week  of  personal  clothing. 
All  clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name  in  indelible 
ink. 

No  rebate  is  made  for  absence  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  for 
illness  of  less  than  three  weeks,  or  for  expulsion,  suspension  or  vol- 
untary withdrawal  from  school  during  a  quarter.  Pupils  who  are 
ill  for  three  weeks  or  more  at  one  time  will  receive  a  rebate  of  $3.00 
per  week  during  such  illness. 

Students  who  have  engaged  accommodations  at  the  dormitory 
should  arrive  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Trunks  should  be  marked  "Edward  Russ  Hall,"  or  "Chapin 
Hall,"  Montclair  Heights,  N.  J.  If  expressed  prepaid  to  Montclair 
Heights  or  to  Montclair  by  American  Railway  Express  Company, 
they  will  be  delivered  at  the  dormitories. 

Each  student  should  bring  overshoes,  an  umbrella,  a  raincoat, 
bath  towels  and  two  clothes  bags  marked  distinctly  with  her  name. 

Student  Loan  Fund 

The  Alumni  Association  is  raising  a  memorial  fund  of  $10,000 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin.     Over  $4000  have  been 
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received  to  date  and  the  fund  has  been  incorporated  in  order  that 
loans  may  be  made. 

The  purposes  of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Fund  include  the  follow- 
ing— to  make  loans  of  money  without  interest  to 

1.  Worthy  high  school  students  who  could  not  undertake  work 
in  the  field  of  teacher  training  without  financial  aid. 

2.  Worthy  normal  school  students  who  cannot  continue  their 
courses  without  financial  aid. 

3.  Worthy  students  who  wish  to  extend  their  courses  in  the 
Normal  School  beyond  two  years  but  would  not  be  able  to  do 
so  without  financial  aid. 

New  and  greatly  encouraging  life  prospects  have  already  been 
brought  to  a  few  deserving  students  by  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund. 
No  patron  of  this  important  work  would  hesitate  to  give  his  loyal 
support  if  he  could  but  realize  the  great  good  which  is  being  ac- 
complished by  its  use. 

Employment  for  Men  and  Women 

Employment  for  students  is  handled  through  the  office  of  The 
Treasurer.  Students  are  advised  not  to  rely  solely  upon  their  earn- 
ing resources  during  their  first  year  in  College.  The  usual  amount 
of  work  that  can  be  undertaken  by  a  capable  student  in  addition  to 
the  required  College  studies  is  approximately  three  hours  per  day. 
If  more  work  is  attempted  the  class  schedule  will  be  reduced.  No 
specific  information  can  be  given  concerning  employment  because 
the  personal  capacit)^,  efficiency  and  energy  of  the  student  concerned 
and  the  time  which  he  can  give  to  outside  work  are  controlling 
factors. 

Dormitory  Life 

The  dormitories  are  not  social  clubs.  There  is  much  to  be  ac- 
complished and,  therefore,  study  hours  are  observed.  However,  stu- 
dents have  their  opportunities  for  good  fun  including  social  activities 
and  entertainments  of  various  types.  In  fact,  such  activities  are  pro- 
moted by  the  Dean  of  Women,  Dormitory  Hostesses  and  Faculty. 

The    regulations    governing    dormitory    life    are    made    largely 
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through  the  cooperation  of  the  Dormitory  Honor  Council,  Dean  of 
Women  and  Dormitory  Hostess.  These  regulations  cover  such  mat- 
ters as  study  hours,  church  attendance,  week-end  excuses,  social  ac- 
tivities, guests,  schedule  of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  chaperones  and  care 
of  the  sick.    A  school  nurse  is  always  in  attendance. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  may 
live  in  private  homes  which  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 
An  approved  list  of  boarding  and  rooming  houses  is  kept  on  file  and 
may  be  had  upon  application.  All  dormitory  regulations  apply  to 
students  living  in  private  homes. 

Library 

The  library  is  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  recitation  hall 
and  is  accessible  to  all  students  by  means  of  open  shelves  and  a 
complete  library  catalogue.  A  large  study  room  has  recently  been 
connected  with  the  library  reading  room,  thereby  offering  adequate 
facilities  for  study  groups.  In  the  main  library  room  will  be  found 
the  principal  educational  journals,  literary  and  current  topic  maga- 
zines and  daily  newspapers.  Standard  magazines  are  bound,  and, 
owing  to  the  careful  forethought  of  the  management  in  early  years, 
the  school  is  fortunate  in  having  many  complete  files  such  as  are 
now  difficult  to  obtain. 

A  librarian  who  is  nationally  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  Secondary  Education  published  by  Wilson  Company,  and 
as  the  author  of  bulletins,  bibliographies  and  instruction  books  in 
the  field  of  secondary  education,  has  recently  been  engaged  to  develop 
a  standard  library  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  field. 

The  Free  Public  Libraries  of  Upper  Montclair,  IVIontclair  and 
Newark  and  the  State  Library  Commission  at  Trenton  are  very 
generous  in  their  cooperation  with  the  State  College. 

Student  Supply  Store 

This  enterprise  is  under  the  control  of  the  Student  Council,  and 
aims  to  supply  such  materials  as  are  in  continual  demand  by  the 
student  body.  It  is  a  "cut  price"  store,  without  competition  within 
nearlv  two  miles. 
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Cafeteria 

A  well  organized  and  well  equipped  cafeteria  is  maintained.  It 
is  under  the  management  of  a  trained  dietitian  who  prepares  lunches 
for  all  students  who  are  not  served  at  the  Edward  Russ  dining  room. 
Lunches  are;  served  at  cost  prices. 

Good  Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  just  outside  of  city  dis- 
tricts in  clean,  open  country.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  are  quite  ideal,  and  the  ample  grounds  furnish 
opportunities  for  healthful  sport.  Furthermore,  the  buildings  are 
well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated. 

The  College  employs  a  physician  who  gives  thorough  physical 
examinations  and  advises  with  those  students  who  need  medical  at- 
tention. The  nurse  and  the  members  of  the  physical  education 
department  are  in  attendance  throughout  each  day. 

It  is  our  aim  to  promote  the  health  of  all  and  to  maintain  a 
healthy  student  body  in  order  that  the  daily  tasks  may  be  attacked 
with  vigor  and  cheerfulness.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
students  should  know  and  practice  the  essentials  of  good  health  if 
they  are  to  teach  the  same  to  the  young  people  of  our  State. 

Student  Activities 

Each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  or  her  associate  students  and  to  the  life  of  the  school. 
In  fact  any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership 
through  co-operation  and  service  should  not  train  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  It  is  well  known  that  the  teacher  in  greatest  demand 
and  of  real  power  understands  the  value  of  unselfish  teamwork,  and 
through  participation  has  formed  the  habit  of  leading  when  leader- 
ship is  needed  and  serving  always. 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associa- 
tions and  committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service 
which  is  of  a  worthy  character,  and  greatly  appreciated  by  the  faculty 
and  the  student  body.    Practically  all  students  are  also  making  indi- 
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vidual  contributions  through  their  regular  classroom  participation, 
by  means  of  loan  materials,  reports,  supplementing,  verifying,  ques- 
tioning and  sometimes  taking  charge  of  discussions  or  recitations. 
Aside  from  the  regular  classroom  activities  many  individual  students 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  and  co-operate  by  presenting  or 
directing  regular  Assembly  programs  and  many  other  types  of  worthy 
service. 

Student  Council  and  Clubs 

The  Student  Council  is  the  central  organization  in  general  con- 
trol of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  student  classes  and  faculty.  Through  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  which  works  for  the  interests  of  the  whole 
school,  the  Student  Council  takes  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion 
of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  interest,  social  and  physical  wel- 
fare, civic  interests  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  student  body. 

It  must  be  said  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  the 
allied  organizations,  that  through  their  aims,  their  spirit  and  their 
accomplishments  the  students  commend  themselves  to  the  faculty 
and  their  profession.  Naturally  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
students  and  their  organizations  express  their  own  ideas  of  service 
though  at  present  their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed 
as  follows: 

Dramatic  Club  Men's  Athletic  Association 

Musical  Clubs  Women's  Athletic  Association 

Literary  Clubs  Honor  Society 

Psychology   Club  Men's  Club 

Contemporary  Club  Travel  Club 

Science   Club  Women's  Non-Partisan  League 

French   Club  Bureau  of  Publications 

The  work  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  organiza- 
tions includes  such  activities  as  follow: 

Preparation   and   presentation  of  school   assemblies. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  school  publications,  including  news- 
paper, hand  book,  magazine  and  year-book. 

Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  school  and  methods  of  providing  for 
them  properly  and  adequately. 

General  supervision  of  athletics. 

Promote  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes. 
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Charter  school  clubs. 

Take  charge  of  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements. 

Assist  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid. 

Assist   in   maintaining   favorable    working  conditions   throughout   the 

school. 
Receive  and  entertain  visitors  and  delegations. 
Own  and  control  school  store. 
Collect  data  and  make  reports  relative  to  school  enterprises  and  their 

management. 
Represent  the  school  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and  furnish 

speakers  for  high  school  assemblies. 
Promote  school  clubs  and  organizations  which  provide  for  intellectual 

improvement,     professional     improvement,     religious     and     social 

service,    athletics,   recreation   and   school   spirit  in  general. 
Provide    a   financing    system   which    will    adequately   provide    for    all 

worthy  school  enterprises. 

Student  Assembly 

Two  periods  are  set  apart  each  week  for  the  general  assembly  of 
students.  During  these  periods  students,  faculty  and  outside  talent 
participate.     Attendance  is  required. 

Publications 

The  catalogue  containing  general  information  about  the  College 
is  published  during  the  Winter  term. 

Special  announcements  of  the  College  and  its  different  depart- 
ments are  published  as  the  need  arises. 

State  College  Studies  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and  are 
comprised  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  College  faculty. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  College  records  the  progress  of  the 
institution  during  the  school  year,  and  includes  the  financial  report 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  same  period. 

*'The  Montclarion" — the  student  publication — covers  a  variety 
of  subjects  of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions,  Student  Council 
rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  "y^lls,"  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

The  College  Annual  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 
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Music  and  Art 

Courses  in  Music  and  Art  are  required  of  all  students.  Special 
electives  are  offered  and  outside  talent  is  frequently  engaged  for 
special  programs. 

The  College  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  receiving  generous  co- 
operation from  the  Museums  and  the  managers  of  the  concert  and 
lecture  courses  in  Montclair  and  Newark.  Frequent  trips  are  made 
to  the  great  centers  of  art  and  music  in  New  York  City. 

Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ,  Esq.,  has 
enabled  the  school  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men 
eminent  in  science,  psychology,  education  and  public  affairs,  as  well 
as  several  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists.  At  his 
death,  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  to  this  school  a  collection  of  museum 
specimens  and  the  substantial  sum  of  money  which  has  taken  per- 
manent form  in  Edward  Russ  Hall.  The  Edward  Russ  Hall  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  resident  students  and  their  parents  because 
of  the  educational,  social  and  health  advantages  which  it  offers. 

Many  gifts  have  been  presented  to  the  school  by  classes  upon 
their  graduation  and  at  various  times  after  graduation.  These  class 
gifts  are  now  serving  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  recitation  hall,  in 
the  dormitory  and  about  the  campus,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the 
students  and  faculty  as  expressions  of  the  spirit  and  generosity  of 
the  institution's  alumni. 

Class  of  1910 — Statue  of  Athene. 

Books  for  the  Library. 
Class  of  1911 — Cast  of  the  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace. 

Pictures  for  the  Kindergarten. 
Class  of  1912 — Statue  of  Diana. 

Sun  dial,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Danufsky  and  Halsey  of  the 
class  of  1912. 
Class  of  1913 — Photographs  of  three  Millet  paintings.  In  1915  this  class 
also  furnished  the  hospital  room  at  Edward  Russ  Hall. 
A  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  student  help  was  given 
in;  1923. 
Class  of  1914 — Photographs  of  Ruysdael's  Windmill  and  The  Hour  of  the 
Angelus  by  Perret.  In  1924  this  class  gave  the  Chapin 
Memorial  Cup. 
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Classes  of  January  and  June,  1915 — An  oil  portrait  of  the  late  principal. 
Class  of  January,   1916 — Photo  etching  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims. 
Class  of  June,  1916 — Bronze  shield  with  educational  motto. 
Class  of  January,   1917 — Photograph  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and   a  set 

of  his  works  for  the  library. 
Class  of  June,  1917 — Silk  United  States  presentation  flag. 
Class   of  January,    1918 — Two    bas-reliefs — "Singing  Boys"   of   Luca    della 

Robbia. 
Class  of  June,  1918 — Two  bas-reliefs. 
Class  of  January,  1919 — Three  photographs,  one  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens, 

and  two  of  the  modern  Dutch  school. 
Class   of  June,    1919 — Two   busts,   one   of  Theodore  Roosevelt   and   one  of 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
Class  of  January,  1920 — Two  busts,  one  of  George  Washington  and  one  of 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Class  of  June,   1920 — Limestone  bench  and  birds'  drinking  bowl  for  school 

grounds. 
Class  of  January,   1921 — Bronze  tablet  with  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

engrossed. 
Class  of  June,  1921 — Bronze  relief  of  the  seal  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Class  of  January,  1922 — Circular  seat  for  lawn. 
Class  of  June,  1922 — Radio  outfit  for  Assembly  Hall. 
Class  of  January,   1923— Two  bas-reliefs,  **The  Spirit  of  1776"  and  "The 

Spirit  of  1917." 
Class  of  June,  1923 — Marble  fountain  and  marble  seat  for  lawn. 
Class  of  January,  1924 — A  Cabinet  for  Duo  Art  Music  Rolls. 
Class  of  June,   1924 — Photograph  of  Homer  Martin's  painting,  "Along  the 

Seine." 
Class  of  January,  1925 — Montclair  Normal  School  Banner. 
Class  of  June,   1925 — Bulletin  Boards. 
Class  of  January,  1926 — Ulster  Seat  for  Assembly  Hall. 
Class  of  June,  1926 — Antique  Spanish  table. 
Class  of  January,    1927 — Two  color  prints. 
Class  of  June,  1927 — Reception  room  furniture. 
Class  of  January,  1928 — Antique  Spanish  lamp. 

Approved  Secondary  Schools 

"Those  schools  shall  be  classed  as  high  schools  which  require  for 
admission  the  successful  completion  of  eight  years  of  graded  pre- 
academic  work  or  its  equivalent. 

High  schools  that  fully  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  classed  as  Approved  High  Schools.  A  list  of 
them  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation." 


The  following  schools  are  on  the  approved  list: 
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Approved  New  Jersey  Public  High  Schools 


Atlantic  County — 

Atlantic  City- 
Egg  Harbor 
Hammonton 
Pleasantville 

Bergen  County — 

Bogota 

Cliffside  Park 

Closter 

Dumont 

East  Rutherford 

Englewood 

Fort  Lee 

Garfield 

Hackensack 

Hasbrouck  Heights 

Leonia 

Park  Ridge 

Ramsey 

Ridgefield  Park 

Ridgewood 

Rutherford 

Tenafly 

Westwood 

Burlington  County — 

Bordentown 

Burlington 

Moorestown 

Mount  Holly 

Palmyra 

Pemberton 

Camden  County — 

Audubon 
Camden 
Collingswood 
Gloucester  City 
Haddonfield 
Haddon  Heights 

Cape  May  County — 

Cape  May  City 

Ocean  City 

Cape  May  Court  House 

Wildwood 

Woodbine 


Cumberland  County- 

Bridgeton 
Millville 
Port  Norris 
Shiloh 
Vineland 

Essex  County — 

Belleville 
Bloomfield 
Caldwell 
East  Orange 
Glen  Ridge 
Irvington 
Millburn 
Montclair 
Newark — 

Barringei' 

Central 

East  Side 

South  Side 

West  Side 
Nutley 
Orange 
South  Orange 
Verona 
West  Orange 

Gloucester  County — 

Clayton 

Glassboro 

Paulsboro 

Pitman 

Swedesboro 

Woodbury 

Hudson  County — 
Bayonne 
Harrison 
Hoboken 

(Demarest) 
Jersey  City — 

Dickinson 

Lincoln 
Kearny 
Union  City 

(Emerson) 
Union  Hill 
West  New  York 


Hunterdon  County — 

Clinton 

Flemington 

Frenchtown 

Hampton 

High  Bridge 

Lambertville 

Mercer  County — 

Hightstown 
Hopewell 
Princeton 
Trenton 

Middlesex  County — 

Carteret 
Jamesburg 
Metuchen 
New  Brunswick 
Perth  Amboy 
South  Amboy 
South  River 
Woodbridge 

Monmouth  County — 

Allentown 

Asbury  Park 

Atlantic  Highlands 

Freehold 

Keyport 

Leonardo 

Long  Branch 

Manasquan 

Matawan 

Ocean  Grove 

Red  Bank 

Morris  County — 

Boonton 

Butler 

Chatham 

Dover 

Madison 

Morristown 

Netcong 

Rockaway 

Succasunna 

Wharton 
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Ocean  County — 

Somerset  County — 

Union  County — Cont'd 

Barnegat 

Bernardsville 

Rahway 
Roselle 
Roselle  Park 

Lakewood 

Bound  Brook 

Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 

North  Plainfield 

Toms  River 

Somerville 

Tuckerton 

Summit 

Sussex  County — 

Union 

Passaic  County — 

Franklin 

Westfield 

Clifton 

Hamburg 

Passaic 

Newton 

Warren  County — 

Paterson — 

Sussex 

Belvidere 

Central 

Eastside 

Union  County — 

Blairstown 

Cranford 

Hackettstown 

Salem  County — 

Elizabeth 

Oxford 

Penns  Grove 

Hillside 

Phillipsburg 

Salem 

Linden 

Washington 

Woodstown 

Plainfield 

State  Secondary  School  Certificate  Requirements 

*'To  receive  a  Limited  Secondary  Certificate  an  applicant  must 
comply  with  Rule  10  and  must  hold  one  of  the  following  credentials 
or  possess  an  equivalent  education: 

a.  A  diploma  from  an  approved  college; 

b.  A  diploma  from  an  approved  four-year  high  school  teachers* 
course  in  a  state  normal  school ; 

c.  A  New  Jersey  Permanent  Elementary  Certificate  and  in  addi- 
tion record  of  academic  credit  of  collegiate  grade  equivalent 
to  sixty  semester  hours. 

The  applicant  must  also  have  completed  a  30-hour  course  in 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  and  in  addition  thereto 
an  approved  30-hour  course  in  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching, 
or  in  lieu  of  the  latter  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  successful 
experience  in  secondary  school  teaching." 

The  general  requirements  for  all  certificates  under  Rule  10  are 
quoted  as  follows: 

"To  receive  a  certificate  an  applicant  shall: 

a.  Be  at  least  18  years  old; 

b.  File  testimonials  as  to  moral  character; 
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c.  File  a  physician's  certificate  that  he  is  in  good  health  and  free 
from  any  disease  or  physical  defect  that  might  interfere  with 
his  success  as  a  teacher; 

d.  File,  in  case  of  previous  experience,  testimonials  as  to  his  suc- 
cess in  teaching,  with  a  written  statement  giving  the  places  in 
which  he  has  taught  and  the  term  of  service  in  each." 

Permanent  Secondary  School  Certificate 

"The  Limited  Secondary  Certificate  may  be  made  permanent 
after  three  years  of  successful  teaching  under  the  provisions  of  Rule 
6,  provided  that  the  applicant  has  received  at  an  approved  college  or 
university,  or  at  a  New  Jersey  State  Summer  School  or  by  equiva- 
lent instruction,  credit  amounting  to  fifteen  semester  hours  in  the 
following  or  equivalent  subjects: 

Required  Subjects — 9  Units 

Psysiology  and  Hygiene 
Educational  Psychology 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  including  Observation  and 
Practice 

Elective  Subjects — 6   Units 

History  of  Modern  Education 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Secondary  Education 

Organization    and    Administration    of    Extra-Curricular    Activities    in 

Secondary  Schools 
Curricula  and  Courses  of  Study  in  Secondary  Schools 
Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools 

Permanent  Secondary  Certificate  entitles  the  holder: 

a.  To  teach  and  supervise  in  any  of  the  subjects  or  departments  of  a 
secondary  school  included  in  his  certificate; 

b.  To  be  teaching  principal  of  any  secondary  school  that  is  under  a 
city  superintendent; 

c.  To  be  principal  or  supervisor  of  a  school  or  district  employing  not 

more  than  nine  assistant  teachers,  not  having  a  superintendent; 

d.  To  teach  any  unit  of  the  informational  work  of  the  prescribed 
physical  training  course; 

e.  To  the  privileges  of  the  Elementary  Certificate. 

Demonstration  School 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conduct  a  model  demonstration 
school  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching.     The  State  Teachers 
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College  is  establishing  and  will  maintain  a  demonstration  school  for 
the  purposes  of  directed  observation  and  experimentation.  The 
school  must  be  administered  and  supervised  by  an  expert  who  knows 
the  requirements  and  needs  of  the  public  secondary  schools  as  well 
as  the  various  departments  in  the  college  and  the  instruction  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  superior  training  and  of  markedly 
successful  experience.  Such  a  demonstration  school  and  scientific 
professional  laboratory  conducted  along  modern  and  practical  lines 
will  contribute  much  to  the  public  secondary  schools  and  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  College. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  College  as  well  as  of  the  demonstration 
school  will  conduct  classes  for  observation  and  also  direct  the  obser- 
vations and  discussions  of  the  students.  In  general,  the  value  of 
the  demonstration  school  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
to  which  its  techniques  and  courses  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
courses  in  subject  matter  and  the  educational  theories  of  the  College 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1928  has  appropriated  $240,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  demonstration  school.  This  building  should  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  September,  1929. 

Supervised  Teaching 

One  term  will  be  devoted  to  practice  teaching  and  conferences  on 
student  teachers'  problems.  This  work  will  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  heads  of  departments  and  a  faculty  committee  on  student 
teaching  and  appointments. 

The  College  is  fortunate  in  having  many  excellent  public  sec- 
ondary schools  within  commuting  distance.  These  Junior  and  Senior 
high  schools  provide  actual  classroom  conditions  directed  by  com- 
petent instructors.  The  buildings  and  equipment  are  modern  and 
the  supervision  is  thorough.  To  carry  on  a  scattered  system  of  prac- 
tice under  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  metropolitan  section  should 
provide  many  advantages  to  student  teachers  and  at  the  same  time 
require  many  and  varied  types  of  contacts  between  the  training 
school  and  the  secondary  schools  which  will  be  of  mutual  value  to 
all  concerned. 
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Conferences 

In  connection  with  student  teaching  and  other  college  activities, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Teachers  College 
are  holding,  or  purpose  to  hold,  conferences  with  the  following 
groups : 

Training  teachers  selected  from  Junior  and  Senior  high  school  faculties. 

Conferences  with  Junior   and   Senior   high   school   principals. 

Departmental  conferences  in  English,  History,  Languages,  Science  and 
Mathematics. 

Conferences  with  City  and   County  Superintendents. 

Various  committee  meetings  covering  methods,  organization  and  cur- 
ricula. 

Conferences    with    student    representatives    from    various    Junior    and 
Senior  high  schools. 

The  programs  for  the  above  meetings  may  include  visitations, 
demonstrations,  discussions,  lectures,  reports  on  experimentation  and 
research  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  social  life  and  entertainment. 

Advanced  Credits 

Graduates  of  two-year  State  Normal  Schools  will  be  granted 
one  and  two-thirds  years'  credit  providing  their  credentials,  includ- 
ing teaching  experience,  are  approved.  Such  candidates  may  enter 
for  the  Spring  term  in  March,  1928,  and  graduate  in  June,  1930. 
Normal  School  graduates  may  also  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Fall  term  in  1928  or  any  term  thereafter.  Advanced  college 
credits  will  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  equivalency.  However,  no 
student,  though  a  college  graduate,  may  be  graduated  from  the  State 
Teachers  College  with  less  than  one  year  of  resident  work. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  CALENDAR 

1928—1929 

Jan.    30,   1928  Monday  Spring  Term  begins 

Feb.   22,   1928  Wednesday  Washington's  Birthday 

Mar.  30,  1928  Friday  Spring  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Apr.     9,   1928  Monday  Spring  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

Apr.   16,  1928  Monday  Last  quarter  begins 

May  28,   1928  Monday  Entrance  examinations,  9  A.M. 

May  30,   1928  Wednesday  Memorial  Day 

June  22,   1928  Friday  Commencement,  2:30  P.M. 

Sept.    5,   1928  Wednesday  First  quarter  begins 

Nov.  12,  1928  Monday  Second  quarter  begins 

Nov.  28,   1928  Wednesday  Thanksgiving  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Dec.     4,   1928  Tuesday  Thanksgiving  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

Dec.  21,   1928  Friday  Christmas  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Jan.      2,   1929  Wednesday  Christmas  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

Jan.    31,   1929  Thursday  Commencement,  2:30  P.M. 

Feb.     4,  1929  Monday  Third  quarter  begins 

Feb.   22,   1929  Friday  Washington's  Birthday 

Mar.  22,  1929  Friday  Spring  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Apr.     1,   1929  Monday  Spring  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

Apr.  22,  1929  Monday  Fourth  quarter  begins 

May  30,   1929  Thursday  Memorial  Day 

June  21,   1929  Friday  Commencement,  2:30  P.M. 
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General  Aim  of  the  Two-Year  Course 

The  purpose  of  the  two-year  course  of  the  Montclair  State 
Normal  School  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  kindergartens  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  select  those  students  who 
have  natural  qualifications  for  teaching  and  to  give  them  adequate 
opportunities  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  the  training  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  best  teaching. 

Normal  School  Certificates 

A  graduate  from  the  general  course  shall  receive  a  limited  nor- 
mal school  certificate,  entitling  him  to  teach  in  the  first  eight  years 
of  school  work,  exclusive  of  kindergarten. 

A  graduate  from  the  kindergarten-primary  course  shall  receive 
a  limited  kindergarten  primary  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach 
kindergarten  or  any  of  the  four  primary  grades. 

A  graduate  from  any  special  course  shall  receive  an  appropriate 
limited  special  certificate  entitling  him  to  teach  the  subjects  which 
were  included  in  the  course. 

A  limited  normal  school  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  three  years. 
It  may  be  made  permanent  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching 
experience,  on  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school 
from  which  the  applicant  was  graduated. 

N.  B. — Application  blanks  requiring  all  data  necessary  for  ad- 
mission may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Normal  School. 

Employment  of  Graduates 

School  superintendents  and  members  of  boards  of  education  are 
invited  to  visit  the  school  and  to  consult  with  the  Principal  when 
they  need  teachers.    Full  records  of  scholarship  and  of  practice  teach- 
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Ing  and  estimates  of  a  student's  personality  will  always  be  given  to 
school  officials.  Under  the  system  of  practice  teaching  connected 
with  this  school,  one-half  of  each  senior  class  may  be  seen  at  work 
at  any  time. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  ruled  that  a  candidate  must 
present  the  following  credentials: 

1.  A  statement  showing  that  he  is  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

2.  A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  a  four-year  course  in 
a  high  school  or  private  secondary  school  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  or  a  regular  teacher's  license. 

3.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  of 
which  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  showing  the  probable  fit- 
ness of  such  applicant  to  become  a  teacher. 

4.  A  certificate  from  a  physician  showing  that  the  applicant  is  in 
good  health  and  free  from  any  physical  defects  which  would 
unfit  him  for  teaching. 

5.  Testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

6.  A  signed  declaration  that  he  will  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  two  years  immediately  after  grad- 
uation, unless  excused  temporarily  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  or  refund  to  the  State  the  cost  of  his  education. 

Special  Requirements 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  kindergarten-primary  course 
must  be  able  to  sing  well  enough  to  conduct  the  singing  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  she  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano.  The  candidate  will 
be  examined  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  She  will  be  expected 
to  play  the  music  that  is  used  in  any  modern  kindergarten.  Every 
applicant  who  does  not  play  from  memory  must  bring  several  selec- 
tions of  music  with  her  on  examination  day. 

Candidates  not  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  must  be  examined 
in  English  grammar  and  composition  (one  paper),  spelling  and  arith- 
metic. By  vote  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  no  candidate  shall 
be  admitted  to  any  normal  school  who  fails  to  make  an  average  of 
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70  per  cent  in  the  three  subjects  or  who  fails  to  make  60  per  cent 
in  any  one  subject. 

All  candidates  are  admitted  on  probation.  The  principals  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  shall  dismiss  from  their  respective  schools  such 
students  as  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  September,  1928 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  September,  1928,  term  will  be 
held  on  May  28,  1928,  at  9  A.  M. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  GENERAL  COURSE 

IN  PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING  IN  FIRST  EIGHT  GRADES 

Junior  B  Semester 

Periods 

English — Oral  and  Written  Composition 3 

Introduction  to  Teaching   3 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training 3 

Nature  Study   3 

Arithmetic    3 

Human   Geography    3 

Penmanship    1 

Music   2 

Junior  A  Semester 

Periods 

English — Literature  and  Speech  4 

History    3 

Nature    Study    3 

Psychology — Educational    3 

Pedagogy  2 

Music   1 

Art    3 

Physical  Training 2 

Senior  B  Semester  (10  <weeks) 

Periods 

Arithmetic   4 

Methods    in    Reading    5 

Economic  Geography 4 

Industrial  Arts    3 

Music   1 

Problems  in  Teaching  with  Demonstrations 2 

School  Hygiene  and  Recreation   3 

Senior  B  Practice  Teaching 10  weeks 

Senior  A  Semester  (10  iveeks) 

Periods 

American    History   and   Government 5 

Industrial  Arts    4 

Physical  Education  2 

Teaching  of  English   3 

Music   1 

Penmanship    2 

Problems  in  Teaching  to  include  Diagnostic  Tests 3 

Senior  A  Practice  Teaching  10  weeks 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CURRICULUM 

IN  PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING  IN  KINDERGARTEN  AND  FIRST 
FOUR  GRADES 


Junior  B  Semester 

Periods 
English    for   Kindergarten    and   Primary   Grades    including    Study   of 

Stories    4 

Introduction    to   Teaching   with    Observation 3 

Nature    Study    for    Primary    Grades    3 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training    3 

Kindergarten   Activities    3 

Industrial   and   Fine  Arts    3 

Penmanship    1 

Music   2 

Junior  A  Semester 

Periods 

Educational    Psychology    3 

English — Literature  for  Primary  Grades,   Story  and  Speech 4 

Kindergarten — Primary  Education  to  include  Directed  Observation...  5 

Nature   Study    3 

Music   1 

Physical    Education    2 

Industrial  and  Fine  Arts   3 

Senior  B  Semester 

Periods 
Field  Problems  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  including  Obser- 
vation,  Child  Training  and  Testing 6 

Social    Studies    4 

Arithmetic  2 

Reading  Methods    3 

Music   2 

Penmanship    1 

Physical    Education    2 

Art    2 

Senior  A  Semester 

Practice  Teaching,  Primary  Grades 10  weeks 

Practice  Teaching,  Kindergarten   10  weeks 
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Instructional  Expenses 

No  charge  is  made  for  tuition  or  for  the  use  of  textbooks  and 
apparatus. 

Each  woman  must  provide  herself  with  a  gymnasium  outfit. 
This  consists  of  a  pair  of  high  white  sneakers,  two  middy  blouses,  a 
sweat  shirt  and  a  pair  of  black  bloomers.  The  entire  outfit  may  be 
purchased  through  the  school  for  about  $7.50. 

Each  man  must  provide  himself  with  a  pair  of  sneakers,  a  sweat 
shirt,  a  dark  blue  jersey  and  a  pair  of  dark  blue  trousers. 

It  is  important  that  no  part  of  the  outfit  should  be  purchased 
without  the  approval  of  the  physical  director.  Students  with  apparel 
already  in  their  possession  should  bring  it  for  approval  on  registra- 
tion day. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  school  daily  at  the  noon  inter- 
mission at  moderate  rates. 

Living  Expenses 

On  a  3S-fVeek  Basis 

The  present  uniform  rate  for  each  dormitory  student  is  $272.00 
per  school  year  of  38  weeks,  payable  as  follows: 

$5.00  when  application  is  made 

89.00  upon  registration 

89.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term 

89.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term 

On  a  AO-Week  Basis 

The  present  uniform  rate  for  each  dormitory  student  is  $280.00 
per  school  year  of  40  weeks,  payable  as  follows : 

$10.00  when  application  is  made 
90.00  upon  registration 
90.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term 
90.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term 

For  information  regarding  living  conditions,  student  activities 
and  other  matters  of  interest  refer  to  other  sections  of  this  announce- 
ment. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1928—1929 

Mar.  12,  1928  Monday  Spring  Term  begins 

Apr.     5,   1928  Friday  Spring  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Apr.    16,   1928  Monday  Spring  vacation  ends,  9  A.^L 

May  30,   1928  Wednesday  Memorial  Day 

June     4,   1928  Monday  Entrance  Examinations 

June  12,   1928  Tuesday  Spring  Term  ends 

Sept.  14,   1928  Friday  Registration 

Sept.  17,   1928  Monday  Fall  Term  begins 

Nov.  28,   1928  Wednesday  Thanksgiving  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Dec.     3,   1928  Monday  Thanksgiving  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

Dec.  14,  1928  Friday  Fall  Term  ends 

Dec.   17,   1928  Monday  Winter  Term  begins 

Dec.  21,   1928  Friday  Christmas  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Jan.      2,   1929  Wednesday  Christmas  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

Feb.   22,   1929  Friday  Washington's  Birthday 

Mar.  15,  1929  Friday  Winter  Term  ends 

Mar.  18,  1929  Monday  Spring  Term  begins 

Mar.  22,  1929  Friday  Spring  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Apr.      1,   1929  Monday  Spring  vacation  ends,  9  A.M. 

May  30,   1929  Thursday  Memorial  Day 

June    8,   1929  Saturday  Entrance  Examinations 

June  14,   1929  Friday  Spring  Term  ends 
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THE  FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGE  COURSE 


General  Aim  of  the  College  Course 

The  College  offers  four-year  courses  planned  for  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  science  and  social  studies. 

Each  student  is  asked  to  select  two  fields  of  work  in  which  he 
will  make  special  preparation.  Freedom  is  given  to  each  student  in 
the  selection  of  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  work,  although  within 
the  chosen  fields  there  is  little  opportunity  for  further  selection. 
Aside  from  his  specialization  each  student  is  required  to  take  a  sub- 
stantial core  of  general  background  subjects  and  thorough  profes- 
sional instruction  including  the  professionalization  of  all  college 
courses.  All  work  is  given  in  conjunction  with  observation  and 
followed  by  practice  teaching. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school  with 
record  showing  successful  completion  of  at  least  fifteen  units  of 
standard  high  school  work,  not  more  than  three  of  which  may  be 
from  the  following  group:  Industrial  Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Fine 
Arts,  Household  Arts,  and  Commercial  Arts. 

*2.  Included  in  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance  the  following  credits 
must  be  presented  by  each  candidate : 

English    4  units 

Mathematics    2  units 

History  and   Science   3  units 

Language    2  units 

3.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  the  secondary  school 
from  which  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  certifying  that  the  applicant's 

*For  the  school  year  1928-29  the  required  units  are  three  in  Enghsh,  three  in 
mathematics  and  science,  and  one  in  social  studies. 
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rank  In  scholarship  was  In  the  upper  half  of  his  graduating  class, 
and  that  he  possesses  the  qualities  of  scholarship,  industry,  and  per- 
sonal fitness  which  should  recommend  him  for  teaching  In  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  New  Jersey. 

4.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  certain  psychological 
tests  prescribed  by  the  college.  This  examination  will  be  held  In 
the  main  building  on  Monday,  June  4,  1928. 

5.  A  testimonial  as  to  character  and  a  certificate  from  a  reputable 
physician  stating  that  the  candidate  is  In  good  health  and  free  from 
any  physical  defects  that  would  unfit  him  for  teaching  or  prevent 
him  from  taking  the  physical  exercise  required  of  students. 

The  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  is  composed  of  three  general  types  of  work: 

Professional  Integration  Courses 

A  substantial  core  of  professional  courses  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents.   These  courses  comprise  the  following: 

Introduction  to  Teaching  4  hours 

Educational    Psychology    8  hours 

Secondary  Education    8  hours 

Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 4  hours 

Total    24  hours 

Thus  It  is  seen  that  this  work  consumes  an  eighth  of  the  stu- 
dent's entire  schedule  of  work. 

Background  Courses 

In  order  that  the  student  may  have  a  broad  survey  of  the  field 
of  education  and  an  Intelligent  understanding  of  other  fields  of  work 
than  those  In  which  he  is  specializing,  a  second  core  of  courses  is 
required  of  all  students.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

English   Composition    8  hours 

English   Literature    4  hours 

Speech  and   Drama    4  hours 
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Interpretation  of  Art  and  Music 4  hours 

Foundation    of   Language    4  hours 

Citizenship    4  hours 

Modern   History    8  hours 

Educational   Biology    4  hours 

Physiography    4  hours 

Socialized  Mathematics 4  hours 

Total    48  hours 

Specialization  Courses 

The  remainder  of  the  student's  schedule  is  divided  between  the 
chosen  fields  of  work  and  elective  courses.  Sixty-eight  hours  are 
required  in  the  major  and  thirty-two  in  the  minor  field  of  work. 
This  leaves  twenty  term-hours  of  elective  work.  The  degree  of 
specialization  possible  in  the  various  fields  of  work  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Term-hours  Term-hours  Range  in  Range  in 

Department            Required  Elective  Term-hours                Years 

English  16  68—88  84—104  7—8  2/3 

History 12  68—88  80—100  6  2/3—8  1/3 

Science    8  68—88  76—96  6  1/3—8 

Mathematics....           4  68—88  72—92  6—7  2/3 

Language 4  68—88  72—92  6—7  2/3 

Art  and  Music. . .  4  

This  shows  that  a  student  majoring  in  English  will  have  at 
least  seven  years  of  work  (84  term-hours)  in  the  subject  when  he 
graduates,  or  he  may  have,  with  electives,  as  much  as  eight  and  two- 
thirds  years  of  work  (104  term-hours).  Work  in  the  other  depart- 
ments can  be  interpreted  by  the  figures  given. 

Supervised  Teaching 

The  work  in  each  department  is  so  organized  that  the  first  term 
of  the  senior  year  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  matter  of  that  department  in  the  secondary  school.  For  a 
detailed  description  of  this  work  see  course  400  in  the  department 
concerned. 

The  second  term  of  this  year  is  given  to  observation  and  par- 
ticipation in  teaching.  For  this  work  sixteen  term-hours  of  credit 
is  given.    Following  is  a  description  of  the  work: 
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Supervised  Teaching  in  Special  Departments 

This  work  is  done  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  the 
cities  of  New  Jersey.  The  student  devotes  his  entire  time  for  the 
term  to  observation  and  participation  in  teaching.  The  work  is 
supervised  by  the  heads  of  departments  in  cooperation  with  the 
Director  of  Teaching  and  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
the  high  schools.  As  many  visits  as  are  practical  are  made  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  work.  Conferences  are  held  of  all  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  w^ork. 

Round-Table  Discussions  in  Special  Fields  of  Work 

The  work  of  the  year  is  rounded  out  by  a  survey  course  out- 
lined as  follows: 

The  student  brings  to  this  course  nearly  four  years  of  profes- 
sionalized college  work  in  his  major  field  and  the  experience  he  has 
gained  in  the  actual  teaching  of  his  subject  in  the  high  school.  He 
is  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  well-rounded  survey  of  the  part  he 
is  to  take  in  the  teaching  profession  and  of  the  practical  problems 
confronting  a  novitiate  in  teaching. 

In  each  department  much  of  the  work  consists  of  round-table 
discussions  of  practical  problems  encountered  in  the  field.  The 
reading  of  several  books  in  his  field  is  required.  Special  reports  on 
these  readings;  lectures  and  conferences  by  specialists;  and  further 
observation  of  classroom  teaching  constitute  some  of  the  work  of  the 
course.  Each  department  has  special  features;  for  example,  in 
science,  the  relation  of  science  to  industry,  art,  medicine,  agriculture 
and  human  welfare ;  in  mathematics,  a  study  of  the  history  of  num- 
bers and  of  different  systems  of  mathematics;  in  history,  the  recon- 
sideration of  current  problems  in  the  light  of  added  insight  and  ex- 
perience; and  in  English,  the  study  of  current  magazines  and  the 
latest  best  selling  books. 

Schedule  of  Courses 

A  distribution  of  the  work  listed  above  is  found  in  the  following 
tentative  schedule  of  courses: 
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College  Course 


First  Term 

English  Composition 
Citizenship 
Introduction  to 

Teaching 
Major  Field  of  Work 


First  Year 

Second  Term 

English  Composition 
Modern  History- 
Interpretations  of  Art 

and  Music 
Major  Field  of  Work 


Third  Term 
Literature 
Modern  History- 
Physiography 
Major  Field  of  Work 


First  Term 

Educational  Biology 
Socialized  Mathematics 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 


Second  Year 
Second  Term 


Third  Term 


Educational  Psychology     Educational  Psychology- 
Foundations  of  Language  Speech  and  Drama 
Major  Field  of  Work        Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work        Minor  Field  of  Work 


Third  Year 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Principles  and  Philosophy  Secondary  Education 
of  Education  Major  Field  of  Work 

Major  Field  of  Work       Minor  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work       Elective 
Elective 


First  Term 

Professional  Course 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


Fourth  Year 
Second  Term 


Supervised 
Teaching  and 
Conferences 


Third  Term 

Secondary  Education 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


Third  Term 

Round-Table  Discussions 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


System  of  Accrediting 

The  basis  for  crediting  of  work  done  in  the  College  is  the  term- 
hour.  A  term-hour  is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  class- 
room for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  One 
hundred  ninety-two  term-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 
Most  courses  in  the  College  meet  four  hours  per  week;  hence  re- 
ceive four  term-hour  credits.  The  customary  student-load  of  work 
is  four  courses  meeting  four  hours  per  week.  Permission  to  carry 
more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those 
who  have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  i§  definitely  understood 
that  students  are  retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  are 
doing  satisfactory  work. 
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System  of  Marking 

Credit  marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various 
courses  are  given  in  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F.  The  letters  have 
the  following  significance: 

A,  indicates  excellent  work 

B,  indicates  work  above  average 

C,  indicates  average  work 

D,  indicates  work  below  average 
F,  indicates  failure 

Work  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  should  receive 
a  credit  mark  at  a  date  later  than  the  end  of  the  term  shall  be 
marked  incomplete  (**Inc.").  Each  incomplete  mark  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  in  duplicate  recording  the  nature,  quan- 
tity, and  completion  date  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done.  One  of  these 
statements  will  be  given  to  the  student  and  the  other  filed  in  the 
office  until  the  w^ork  is  completed  or  the  completion  date  has  expired. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  credit 
marks  for  courses  meeting  four  times  a  week  shall  receive  the  follow- 
ing weighted  scores:    A,  4;  B,  3 ;  C,  2;  D,  1 ;  and  F,  — 1. 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  165  or  more 
points  shall  be  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following  desig- 
nations : 

165-174,  cum  laude 

175-184,  magna  cum  laude 

185-196,  summa  cum  laude 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  highest 
weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "First  Honor  Student"  of 
his  class. 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  second  high- 
est weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "Second  Honor  Stu- 
dent" of  his  class. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

Following  is  a  list  of  requirements  for  graduation : 

1.  The  equivalent  of  fifteen  admission  units  from  an  accredited 
high  school. 

2.  A  major  of  at  last  sixty-eight  term-hours. 

3.  A  minor  of  at  least  thirty-two  term-hours. 

4.  Sufficient  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  complete 
one  hundred  ninety-two  term-hours. 

5.  A  total  weighted  score  of  at  least  ninety-six  points. 

6.  At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

7.  A  minimum  of  at  least  three  terms  of  resident  attendance. 

Degree 

After  satisfactorily  completing  all  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion the  A.B.  degree  will  be  granted. 

Registration 

Candidates  wishing  to  enter  the  first-year  class  will  be  admitted 
in  September.  Credentials  should  be  submitted  by  May  15th  of  the 
year  admittance  is  desired. 

Candidates  wishing  to  enter  with  advanced  credit  may  enter  at 
the  beginning  of  any  term  during  the  year.  They  should  make  a 
written  application  including  credentials  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  term. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  The  Registrar, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION  COURSES 

Because  of  the  somewhat  unorthodox  name  of  this  department 
perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  needed.  Inasmuch  as  the  func- 
tion of  the  entire  school  is  educational  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
single  out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There 
is  needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work 
of  the  entire  college  by  coordinating  subject  matter,  teaching  tech- 
nique, observation,  practice  and  other  professional  aspects  of  teaching. 
The  aim  is  ( 1 )  to  help  the  prospective  teacher  take  an  intelligent 
active  part  in  his  own  orientation  and  development,  (2)  to  give  an 
understanding  of  the  high  school  student  with  whom  he  is  to  work, 
(3)  to  provide  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching 
by  requiring  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  courses  and  of  partici- 
pation in  observation  and  teaching,  (4)  to  coordinate  the  college 
departments,  (5)  to  provide  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  high 
school  and  (6)  to  give  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it 
be  not  regarded  as  a  stepping  stone  but  as  a  vocation  worthy  of  a  life 
work. 

Education  100,  302,  303,  403  and  Psychology  201  and  202  are 
required  of  all  students. 

Education  100.    Introduction  to  Teaching 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are :  to  enable  students  to  make  bet- 
ter adjustments  to  college  life  through  helping  them  to  diagnose  and 
overcome  their  difficulties,  to  make  them  realize  the  importance  and 
possibilities  of  their  professional  studies ;  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  discover  the  natural  tendencies  and  potentialities  of  children  on 
different  age  levels  by  means  of  directed  observation  in  various  class- 
room situations;  and  to  familiarize  them  with  educational  theories 
and  practices. 

(51) 
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Education  302.    Secondary  Education 

This  course  includes:  a  brief  survey  of  secondary  education  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  place  and  function  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools;  changes  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe  and 
America  as  a  result  of  social  needs  and  demands;  relation  of  second- 
ary education  to  elementary  and  higher  education;  the  organization 
and  administration  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  in  rural,  town 
and  city  districts  in  New  Jersey  and  the  secondary  school  offerings  in 
the  State. 

Education  303.     Secondary  Education 

Chief  emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  the  following:  develop- 
ment and  formulation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching 
based  upon  psychology  and  present  theories  of  the  educative  process; 
consideration  of  basic  principles  for  selection  and  organization  of  1 
the  high  school  programs  of  studies;  professional  ethics;  discussion 
of  practical  problems  of  the  classroom  based  upon  observations,  and 
practice  teaching;  and  reports  or  lectures  given  by  visiting  school 
men. 

Education  304.     Present  Trends  in  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  awaken  an  interest  in  a  pro- 
fessional attitude  toward  current  educational  problems.  Consider- 
able attention  will  be  given  to  scientific  studies  that  have  contributed 
to  the  determination  of  the  material  and  method  of  teaching,  to  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum,  and  to  the  problems  in  need  of  fur- 
ther investigation  and  study. 

Education  305.     The  Junior  High  School 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  prefer  to  teach  in  the  junior 
high  school.  It  includes  a  presentation  of  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying the  junior  high  school,  its  organization,  curriculum  and  the 
special  features  by  means  of  which  the  purpose  of  the  school  can  be 
attained ;  a  brief  consideration  of  the  contribution  of  the  elementary 
school  in  the  education  of  the  child;  and  the  relation  of  the  junior 
to  the  senior  high  school. 
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Education  306.     History  of  Education 

This  is  a  study  of  educational  pro<2;rcss  in  Europe  from  1500  to 
the  ivcsent  time.  The  major  topics  are:  the  result  of  the  Renais- 
Mce  and  Reformation  movement  upon  education;  ideals  and  influ- 
^  :ces  of  educational  reformers;  development  of  national  systems  of 
education;  types  of  schools  established  and  the  effect  of  the  World 
War  on  education.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  social, 
economic,  political  and  religious  changes  precede  and  determine  edu- 
cational changes. 

Education  403.     Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  evaluate  educational  objectives, 
techniques,  and  procedures  in  relation  to  the  demands  made  upon 
the  school  by  society  and  by  the  needs  of  the  developing  personality. 
It  will  involve  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy  and  of 
human  values,  and  attempt  an  integration  of  all  previous  work  in 
educational  method,  psychology,  and  sociology  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  scientific  attitude  in  the  analysis  of  human  behavior  and 
human  needs. 

Education  404.     Problems  in  High  School  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  help  to  students  in  their 
adjustment  to  the  routine  and  special  service  side  of  their  teaching 
which  fall  largely  outside  of  the  teaching  in  the  subject  matter 
courses.  Problems  centering  in  the  following  and  similar  situations 
will  be  considered:  (1)  community  relationship,  (2)  student  activi- 
ties and  organizations,  (3)  marking  systems,  (4)  classification  and 
promotion,  (5)  discipline,  (6)  methods  of  study,  (7)  guidance. 

Education  405.    Introduction  to  Research 

Research  is  very  close  to  practice.  This  course  has  a  twofold 
purpose :  ( 1 )  as  a  finding  course,  to  help  discovei'  those  who  have 
a  research  sense  and  to  encourage  this  sensitivity,  (2)  to  familiarize 
students  with  research  terms  and  their  significance  in  order  that  they 
may  intelligently  read  educational  magazines  and  be  open-minded 
to  progress. 
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Education  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  aims:  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
of  educational  activities  to  the  community;  to  give  a  social  back- 
ground for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  educational  procedure  and 
method;  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  social  personality;  and  to  develop  a  social  conscious- 
ness. Provision  v^^ill  be  madq  for  observation  of  a  number  of  edu- 
cational agencies  including  schools,  libraries,  museums,  social  centers, 
and  the  like. 

Education  408.    Visual  Education 

The  integrating  character  of  visual  education  is  recognized,  with 
emphasis  upon  its  relation  to  school  subjects,  to  assemblies,  to  cele- 
brations and  to  student  activities.  The  place  of  the  visual  appeal 
in  the  learning  process  is  discussed.  Sources,  principles  of  selection, 
organization  and  classification,  and  standards  for  evaluation  of  visual 
materials  will  be  considered  from  the  educational  standpoint.  In- 
struction is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  visual  aids  such  as  pictures, 
sketches,  maps,  stereograph,  stereopticon  slides,  film  slides,  motion 
pictures,  graphs,  diagrams,  specimens,  models,  and  exhibits.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  in  using  and 
caring  for  motion  picture  machine,  stereopticon  lantern,  film  slide 
machine;  in  taking  pictures,  making  negatives,  prints  and  lantern 
slides. 

Psychology 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  psychology  is  to  study  human  behavior 
with  the  very  definite  purpose  of  helping  the  student  teacher  to  face 
the  problems  of  his  own  personality,  to  obtain  insight  into  problems 
and  reactions  of  high  school  students,  and  to  gain  skill  in  dealing 
with  them.  Because  we  cannot  deal  effectively  with  the  child  until 
we  are  able  to  see  him  as  a  whole,  effort  is  made  to  study  the  ele- 
ments of  his  personality — his  biological  inheritance  and  his  emotional 
experience.  Effort  is  also  made  to  give  relative  emphasis  to  all 
phases  of  the  child's  make-up  through  studies  of  actual  cases.  A 
study  is  made  of  biological  inheritance  and  of  those  factors  which 
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function  in  habit  formation.  This  study  helps  the  student  to  under- 
stand better  the  teacher's  part  in  guiding  the  child  to  his  fullest 
possible  development. 

Effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  student  to  form  habits  of  weigh- 
ing evidence  impartially  and  impersonally  and  to  consider  all  data 
tentative  on  further  research  and  discovery.  To  this  end  psychologi- 
cal experimentation  and  findings  are  studied  and  hypotheses  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoint  of  issues  still  controversial  among  the 
various  schools  of  psychology.  Practice  is  given  in  choosing  avail- 
able data  pertinent  to  any  given  problem  in  child  psychology. 

Psychology  201,  202.    Educational  Psychology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  approached  through  prob- 
lems. The  problems  chosen  lead  to  discussions  of  the  following 
topics : 

Biological  Inheritance 
Physical  structure 

Central  nervous  system 
Autonomic  nervous  system 
Intelligence 

Types  of  tests  and  methods  of  testing 
Learning  Process 
Personality  Studies 
Emotional  Problems  of  Adolescence 
Personal  Guidance 
Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 

Students  are  given  opportunities  to  administer,  score,  and  record 
group  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  Opportunity  is  also  given  to  take  case  histories  and  make 
personality  studies  of  children. 

Psychology  300.    Psychological  Technique 

This  course  provides  opportunities  for  field  work  in  tests  and 
measurements,  case  taking,  personality  studies  and  problems  of  pupil 
adjustment.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  simple 
experiments  in  psychology.  The  student  may  select  his  problem  or 
problems  with  the  help  of  the  instructor  and  base  his  work  for  the 
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term  on  these  problems.  Students  are  required  to  secure  permission 
of  the  instructor  before  registering  for  this  course.  Prerequisite 
Psychology  202. 

Psychology  301.    Pupil  Guidance 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  the  study  of  individual  pupils 
and  their  adjustment  to  the  group.  Questions  of  family,  school  and 
community  relationships  are  taken  up.  The  significance  of  the 
pupil's  developmental  history  and  family  background  are  studied. 
In  the  light  of  these  factors  the  pupil's  academic  and  social  place- 
ment is  considered.  Treatment  plans  based  on  case  histories  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  course.  This  course  con- 
siders vocational,  educational  and  professional  guidance.  Further 
work  will  be  provided  for  students  who  wish  to  become  visiting 
teachers. 


BACKGROUND  COURSES 

These  courses  are  not  relegated  to  a  single  department,  but  are 
found  in  all  departments  of  the  college.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  give 
the  student  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  understanding  of  other 
fields  of  work  than  those  in  which  he  is  specializing. 

English  Composition  see  English  101  and  102 

Literature  see  English  103 

Speech  and  Drama  see  English  200 

Citizenship  see  Social  Studies  101 

Modern  History  see  Social  Studies  102  and  103 

Educational  Biology  see  Biology  200 

Physiography  see  Geography  101 
Socialized  Mathematics     see  Mathematics  200 

Foundations  of  Language 

A  comprehensive  survey  is  made  of  the  background,  growth,  and 
structure  of  the  English  language,  traced  from  its  remote  ancestry 
down  through  the  changes  wrought  by  foreign  additions  and  in- 
fluence. By  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  the  main  elements  of 
English — Greek,  Latin,  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  the  phonetic 
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phenomena  appearing  in  language  development,  the  course  aims  to 
augment  the  main  diction  values  derived  from  foreign  language 
study.  It  aims  to  form  an  increased  vocabulary,  a  keener  sensitive- 
ness to  shades  of  meaning  and  therefore  a  more  cultivated  English 
style.  Certainly  it  deepens  an  appreciation  of  our  vigorous  and 
flexible  mother-tongue. 

Appreciation  of  Art  and  Music 

The  work  in  art  includes  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  art  structure  and  their  application  in  everyday  life.  Art 
appreciation  is  gained  by  a  study  of  masterpieces  and  by  developing 
a  skill  in  sensing  beauty  in  one's  environment.  Use  is  made  of 
copies,  facsimilies,  and  lantern  slides  of  noted  art  objects.  A  brief 
study  is  made  of  the  history  of  art.  The  aims  of  the  part  of  the 
course  given  to  music  are:  to  enrich  the  experience  of  each  student 
by  means  of  lectures,  motion  pictures,  frequent  musical  illustrations 
on  Duo  Art  piano,  victrola,  recitals  of  guest  artists  and  students; 
to  encourage  the  recognition  of  good  music;  to  study  the  lives  of 
famous  composers  and  artists;  and  to  study  the  stories  and  music 
of  the  well  known  operas.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  current  events 
in  the  world  of  music. 
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SPECIALIZED  COURSES 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  English  required  of  all  students  are  planned  to 
give  the  student  facility  and  clarity  in  writing,  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  good  prose  and  poetry,  and  experience  in  oral 
expression. 

For  those  specializing  in  English,  the  work  is  fourfold:  (1) 
rhetoric  and  composition;  (2)  literature;  (3)  speech  and  dramatic 
art;  (4)  teaching  technique.  These  activities  constitute  four  phases 
of  one  general  aim — the  preparation  of  teachers  of  English  for 
active  and  efficient  professional  service  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  and  200  are  required  of  all  students. 

Courses  104,  105,  106,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
402,  403,  and  404  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  the 
subject. 

English  101.    Rhetoric  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  self-expression  of  students 
in  both  oral  and  written  composition.  Imaginative  writing — descrip- 
tion and  narration — is  studied  in  detail.  Much  time  is  given  to  per- 
fecting the  student's  ability  to  compose  vivid,  concrete  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  All  work  is  socialized — the  student  always  writes  for 
a  definite  audience  and  reads  his  composition  before  his  composition 
group;  all  work  is  professionalized — the  student  always  engages  in 
the  most  progressive  class  procedures  and  scrutinizes  these  in  the 
light  of  high  school  instruction.  Daily  oral  practice  is  given  in  the 
correct  forms  of  those  grammatical  or  rhetorical  constructions  which 
offer  difficulty  in  daily  speech.  Progress  is  tested  through  oral  ex- 
aminations. 

English   102.     Rhetoric  and  Composition 

As  in  the  preceding  course,  the  work  is  always  socialized  and 
professionalized.  The  study  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph  is 
continued   and   is   especially   related   to   the   writing   of   exposition. 
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Essays  of  interest  to  college  freshmen  are  read  and  analyzed.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  write  several  short  essays  and  one  long  one  on 
subjects  of  his  own  choosing.     Prerequisite  English  101. 

English  103.     Literature 

A  study  is  made  of  the  following  types  of  literature:  the  lyric, 
the  ballad,  the  epic,  modern  narrative  poetry,  the  short  story,  the 
one-act  play,  the  novel,  the  drama. 

English  104.     Advanced  Composition 

The  student  reads,  discusses,  and  analyzes  many  of  the  best  essays 
on  educational  subjects  with  a  view  to  writing  at  least  two  long 
essays  upon  some  phases  of  modern  educational  procedure  that  most 
interest  him. 

English  105.     The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Burns,  Blake,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  The  characteristics  of  neo- 
classical poetry  are  discussed  and  illustrated,  and  the  romantic  re- 
volt is  studied  in  detail. 

English   106.  Classical  Literature  in   Translation 

An  interest  in  the  material  of  this  course  is  awakened  in  English 
105.  The  course  deals  with  those  writers  of  classical  literature  who 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  development  of  English 
literature — Homer,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Vergil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  others.  The  modern 
literature  that  they  have  inspired  is  used  for  parallel  study. 

English  200.     Speech 

The  practical  methods  of  speech  improvement  are  discussed  and 
illustrated  through  exercises  and  drills  in  voice  placing  and  articula- 
tion. Principles  are  applied  in  interpretative  reading  and  in  story 
telling. 

English  201.     Victorian  Literature 

The  student  is  required  to  read  the  most  important  poems  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Rossettis,  Morris,  Swin- 
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burne  and  Meredith.  Reports  will  be  made  upon  those  poems  by 
Tennyson,  Browning  and  Matthew  Arnold  that  receive  special  at- 
tention in  high  school  teaching. 

English  202.     Mediaeval  Literature  for  English  Readers 

Immediate  connection  is  made  with  the  work  of  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites  and  the  poetry  of  Arnold  and  Tennyson.  The  course  deals  with 
representative  epics,  ballads,  and  romances  of  mediaeval  times;  with 
the  troubadour  poetry  of  Provence;  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio;  with  Arthurian  legends,  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and 
Reynard  the  Fox;  and  with  Chaucer  and  his  England.  Study  is 
made  of  the  influence  of  mediaeval  legends  on  the  music  of  Wagner 
and  other  composers. 

English  203.    Modem  Poetry 

The  revolt  from  Victorian  poetry  and  the  writers  of  the  1890's 
are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  work  of  such  representa- 
tive poets  of  the  twentieth  century  as  Masefield,  Gibson,  Chesterton, 
Noyes,  De  La  Mare,  Hardy,  Davies,  Robinson,  Sandburg,  Sara 
Teasdale,  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

English  301.     Neo-Classical  Literature 

The  life  and  work  of  the  most  important  writers  of  the  period 
1688-1745  are  studied.  Special  reports  dealing  with  the  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  and  other  material  of  the  period  commonly 
found  in  courses  of  study  for  high  schools  are  required  of  each 
student. 

English  302.     Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  personality  and  the  work  of  each 
of  the  leading  members  of  The  Club.  The  place  taken  by  Johnson, 
Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  Dr. 
Burney  in  the  cultural  life  of  London  from  1754  to  1784  is  em- 
phasized. 

English  303.     Elizabethan  Drama 

A  study  is  made  of  Elizabethan  London,  the  Shakespearean  stage, 
and  of  representative  comedies  and  tragedies  produced  on  that  stage. 
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English  304.     British  and  American  Biography 

As  an  introduction  to  tiiis  course,  the  evolution  of  biography  is 
traced  from  antiquity  through  mediaeval  times.  Then  modern  biog- 
raphy, beginning  with  Mason's  Memoirs  of  Gray  and  emphasizing 
the  masterpieces  of  British  and  American  biography  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  is  studied. 

English  305.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the  radical  changes  in 
nineteenth  century  life  and  thought  as  they  are  revealed  in  the  works 
of  the  leading  novelists,  journalists,  philosophers,  scientists,  and 
critics.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  development  of  English  fiction  from 
the  time  of  Jane  Austen  to  that  of  Thomas  Hardy.  The  course 
includes  lectures,  individual  readings,  and  group  discussions  on  the 
value  and  influence  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  De  Quin- 
cey,  Matthew  Arnold,  Newsman,  and  Huxley. 

English  306.     The  Development  of  the  Novel 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  critical  insight  into  the 
development  of  the  English  novel,  from  the  Arthurian  romances  to 
the  novel  of  the  present  day,  together  with  a  study  of  the  modifica- 
tions in  structure  and  content  of  this  form  of  literature.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  how  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  poor  novel, 
and  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit. 

English  307.     Play  Construction  and  Dramatization 

This  course  discusses  dramatization  as  an  aid  to  interpretation 
and  a  means  of  vitalizing  experience.  Practice  is  given  in  drama- 
tizing scenes  from  literature  usually  read  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

English  308.     Play  Production 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  given  such  subjects  as  dramatics  in 
high  schools,  the  choice  of  plays,  the  conduct  of  rehearsals,  the  de- 
signing and  construction  of  scenery,  stage  costuming,  and  stage 
lighting. 
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English  400.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  composition  and 
literature  in  the  high  school.  It  unifies  all  the  instruction  in  meth- 
ods which  has  been  a  part  of  every  course  offered  in  the  English 
department  through  the  first  three  years.  It  prepares  the  students 
for  their  active  English  teaching  which  comes  in  the  following  term, 
by  setting  up  objectives  and  indicating  concrete  methods  of  attaining 
these  objectives.  Demonstrations  of  composition  and  literature  teach- 
ing are  given  for  observation  and  criticism. 

English  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in  English 
For  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

English  402.     Round-TMe  Discussions  in  English 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 

English  403.    American  Literature 

A  general  survey  of  the  subject  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  American  literature.  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  some  of 
the  more  outstanding  American  writers. 

English  404.     Survey  of  English  Literature 

A  review  is  given  of  all  the  work  offered  in  literature  in  the 
department  and  a  survey  is  made  of  the  complete  story  of  England's 
literary  history. 

English  405.     The  Development  of  English  Drama 

The  history  of  the  English  theatre  is  traced  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  day.  The  course  deals  with  tendencies  rather 
than  with  individual  dramatists. 
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THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    MODERN    AND    ANCIENT 
FOREIGN    LANGUAGES 

Although  no  courses  are  listed  in  German  and  Spanish  in  the 
catalogue,  it  is  planned  to  offer  instruction  in  these  languages  either 
as  a  major  or  minor  field  of  work. 

FRENCH 

During  the  four  years  of  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  French 
we  shall  stress: 

1.  Accurate  ear  training,  the  ability  to  understand  at  once  spoken 
French  through  dictation,  plays,  lectures  by  natives,  the  Cercle 
Francais,  the  phonograph,  and  phonetic  analysis  of  French  speech. 

2.  Correct  pronunciation,  accent,  and  intonation  through  training 
in  phonetics. 

3.  Oral  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language  through  classroom 
discussion  of  all  texts  read. 

4.  Reading  facility,  acquired  by  much  silent  and  oral  reading 
of  French  texts,  books,  and  magazine  articles. 

5.  The  ability  to  write  clear  French  prose,  acquired  by  constant 
training  in  French  style,  basing  all  composition  on  a  French  model. 

6.  Intimate  knowledge  of  French  life,  institutions,  history,  and 
ideals,  gained  by  discussion  of  all  books  read  in  class  and  of  the 
outside  reading  in  French  history,  literature,  and  geography. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
and  402  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  French. 

French  1,  2,  3.    Elementary  French 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  had  no  French  in  the 
high  school.  Among  other  things  the  following  are  stressed:  pro- 
nunciation on  a  phonetic  basis ;  reading  of  simple  French ;  oral  prac- 
tice based  on  the  reading  text;  grammar  taught  inductively;  vocab- 
ulary building ;  composition  based  on  text ;  dictation ;  memorizing  of 
French  poems;  realia. 
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French  4,  5,  6.     Intermediate  French 

The  work  is  conducted  mainly  in  French.  There  is  continued 
drill  in  phonetics  and  oral  French;  further  development  of  grammar 
and  idioms;  reading  of  French  prose  of  moderate  difficulty;  free  and 
set  composition  based  on  texts  read;  reading  in  French  newspapers 
and  magazines;  taking  of  dictation;  memorizing  of  selections  from 
verse;  learning  of  French  songs;  and  realia.  Prerequisite  French 
3  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 

French  101,  102,  103.    French  Prose  and  Verse 

A  general  review  and  preparation  for  advanced  college  work  is 
given  by  reading  representative  modern  authors,  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  a  novel,  a  play,  and  some  poetry.  These  are  chosen  from 
Manley's  Eight  French  Stories  by  Daudet,  Dumas,  Maupassant, 
etc.;  Le  Livre  de  Mon  Ami  by  Anatole  France;  Blanchette  by 
Brieux;  lyric  poetry  selected  from  Canfield's  French  Lyrics.  Out- 
side reading  of  one  book  a  term  is  required.  There  is  training  in 
correct  pronunciation  and  diction  based  on  elementary  phonetics; 
a  study  of  French  intonation  and  accent;  and  dictation  for  ear 
training.  Conducted  in  French.  Prerequisite  French  6  or  three 
years  preparatory  French. 

French  201,  202,  203.     Advanced  Reading  and  Composition 

Reading  of  modern  prose,  drama,  and  poetry  with  discussion  of 
literary  values,  advanced  composition,  and  outside  reading  in  modern 
French  literature  constitute  the  work  in  this  course.  Conducted  in 
French.  Prerequisite  French  103  or  four  years  of  high  school 
French. 

French  204,  205,  206.     French  History  and  Civilization 

This  course  is  planned  to  provide  that  knowledge  of  the  social 
background  of  French  literature  which  every  high  school  teacher 
of  French  should  have  in  order  to  better  understand  French  history 
and  customs.  It  is  a  broad  general  course  in  French  History  with 
collateral  reading  from  the  best  French  historians.  Prerequisite 
French  6  or  four  years  of  French  in  the  high  school. 
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French  301,  302,  303.     General  Survey  of  French  Literature 

A  course  which  begins  with  the  origins  of  the  French  language 
and  traces  its  literary  development  down  to  the  20th  century  by  a 
brief   study   of   the    representative   writers   of   each   period. 

French  304.    French  Poetry 

A  study  is  made  of  representative  French  verse  from  the  16th 
to  the  20th  century. 

French  305.    Development  of  the  French  Drama 

This  is  a  progressive  study  of  the  theatre  from  Voltaire  to  the 
20th  century.     Several  representative  plays  are  read  and  discussed. 

French  400.     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 

A  study  of  methods  of  teaching  French  by  such  educators  as 
Sauveur  and  Gouin.  Much  stress  is  given  the  modern  direct  or 
eclectic  method  of  presentation.  Observation  of  teaching  in  secon- 
dary classes,  a  discussion  of  aims,  plans  of  testing  results,  realia, 
and  classroom  problems  constitute  most  of  the  work  of  the  course. 

French  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in  French 

See  page  47  for  a  description  of  supervised  teaching. 

French  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  French 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 

French  403.     Advanced  Phonetics 

Ear  and  speech  training  based  on  the  latest  phonetic  research 
forms  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  this  course.  A  physiological 
and  acoustic  analysis;  is  made  of  French  sounds.  Training  is  given 
in  intonation  and  stress  and  in  the  detection  and  correction  of  errors. 

French  404.    French  Composition 

The  work  of  this  course  is  planned  to  train  the  prospective 
teacher  to  speak  and  write  a  clear,  idiomatic  and  correct  French  and 
to  extend  his  range  of  expression  in  that  language. 
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French  405.    Advanced  Phonetics 
A  continuation  of  French  403. 

LATIN 

The  aim  of  the  Latin  instruction  is  to  prepare  the  student  to 
teach  the  subject  in  secondary  schools,  by  stressing  the  following 
objectives : 

1.  To  strengthen  and  extend  the  student's  grasp  of  Latin  to 
the  point  of  sensing  the  genius  of  the  language — its  clean-cut  clarity 
and  force. 

2.  To  awaken  an  appreciation  of  Latin  literature,  especially  of 
the  authors  prescribed  in  high  school  curricula. 

3.  To  establish  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  social  and 
historic  background  of  Roman  letters,  that  the  prospective  teachers 
may  have  the  power  to  make  Latin  live  for  his  pupils. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
and  402  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  Latin. 

For  those*  majoring  in  Latin  either  German,  Spanish  or  French 
are  suggested  as  minors. 

Latin  100,  101,  102. 

This  is  a  preliminary  reading  course  intended  to  give  a  reading 
facility  and  literary  appreciation.  Translation  is  gradually  elimi- 
nated. Selections  from  Livy,  Bks.  I,  XXI,  XXII;  Cicero,  De  Ami- 
citia;  Horace,  Selections  from  the  Odes;  discussions  of  each  author, 
his  viewpoint,  style,  literary  and  social  background;  his  contribution 
to  literature  and  thought;  constitute  most  of  the  work  of  the  course. 
The  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  more  intensive  reading  of 
Latin  prose  and  verse.     Prerequisite  four  years  of  work  in  Latin. 

Latin  201,  202,  203.    Roman  Life  and  Literature 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny 
the  younger;  of  prose  selections  which  bring  the  student  into  actual 
contact  with  Roman  daily  life ;  of  Latin  prose  composition ;  of  Latin 
poetry. 
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Latin  301,  302,  303.     Advanced  Latin  Prose  Composition 

The  work  of  this  course  is  based  mainly  on  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Latin  304,  305,  306.     General  Survey  of  Latin  Literature 
This  course  involves  voluminous  reading  of  Latin. 

Latin  307,  308,  309.     Classical  Archaeology 

This  course  is  given  in  cooperation  with  the  departments  of 
history  and  fine  arts. 

Latin  400.     The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

Most  of  the  time  of  this  course  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
classroom  technique  of  presenting  the  subject  in  high  school  classes 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  alive  and  real  to  the  pupil.  Topics  stressed 
are  selection  and  organization  of  materials  to  be  taught;  relation  of 
Latin  to  other  languages;  the  securing  and  use  of  collateral  materials. 
During  the  term  several  periods  will  be  given  to  the  observation  of 
master  teachers  at  work. 

Latin  401.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Latin 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Latin  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Latin 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  for  those  who  select  mathematics  as  their  major 
are  planned  to  give  to  the  student  a  background  of  subject  matter 
and  a  development  of  a  mathematical  type  of  thinking  that  will 
prepare  him  adequately  to  teach  the  subject.  While  much  of  the 
required  work  includes  subject  matter  beyond  that  taught  in  the 
high  school,  it  is  all  taken  from  the  standpoint  of  training  teachers 
rather  than  merely  learning  more  mathematics.  Clear  reasoning' 
and  clear  expression  in  presentation  is  emphasized  throughout,  and 
the  proof  of  facts  is  stressed  as  much  as  the  facts  themselves. 

Course  200  is  required  of  all  students. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
and  402  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  the  subject. 

Mathematics  101.    College  Algebra 

This  course  includes  a  review  and  further  work  in  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  the  advanced  course  of  high  schools.  It  includes 
factoring,  linear  equations,  graphs,  simultaneous  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions, ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,  mathematical  induction, 
the  binominal  theorem,  and  imaginary  numbers. 

Mathematics  102.    Advanced  College  Algebra 

This  course  includes  the  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and 
combinations,  probability,  determinants,  the  mathematics  of  invest- 
ment. 

Mathematics  103.    Plane  Trigonometry 

This  course  includes  the  material  usually  given  in  college  courses 
in  this  subject  and  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms.  It  emphasizes 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  it.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  develop  all  work  and  present  it  clearly. 

Mathematics  200.     The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  met  by  the  intelligent  citizen 
independent  of  his  vocation  forms  the  basis  for  selection  of  material 
for  this  course.     The  mathematics  is  mostly  arithmetic  and  includes 
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the  problems  met  in  home  and  civic  life.  Some  of  the  topics  are 
the  personal  budget,  installment  buying,  methods  of  saving,  methods 
of  investment,  taxation,  insurance,  the  relation  of  salary  to  cost  of 
living,  and  renting,  vs.  owning  a  home. 

Mathematics  201.    Plane  Analytical  Geometry 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  subject  showing  the  application  of 
algebra  to  geometry  and  the  interrelation  or  interdependence 
between  the  different  branches  of  elementary  mathematics.  The 
course  stresses  the  analytic  method  of  thinking  and  how  to  interpret 
results  more  than  a  mere  detailed  knowledge  of  certain  properties  of 
particular  sets  of  curves  since  the  aim  throughout  the  course  is  that 
of  preparing  teachers. 

Mathematics  202.    Elementary  Differential  Calculus 

This  is  a  beginning  course.  It  includes  derivatives  and  differen- 
tials, the  differentiation  of  algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  its  meaning  and  use. 

Mathematics  203.    Elementary  Integral  Calculus 

This  is  an  introductory  course  showing  its  meaning  and  use. 

Mathematics  301.     Advanced  Calculus 
A  continuation  of  Courses  202  and  203. 

Mathematics  302.    Advanced  Calculus 
A  continuation  of  Course  301. 

Mathematics  303.     Modern  College  Geometry 

^  Since  the  primary  objective  in  the  course  in  mathematics  is  to 
prepare  teachers,  and  since  the  other  courses  offered  do  not  give  any 
review  and  extension  of  geometry,  this  course  is  given  to  furnish  the 
student  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  geometry  than  he  ob- 
tained in  high  school  and  to  extend  the  subject  to  theorems  not 
given  in  such  courses.  This  gives  a  new  attitude  toward  the  subject 
and  develops  methods  of  attack  and  proof  that  are  decidedly  helpful 
in  classroom  teaching. 
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Mathematics  304.    Solid  Geometry 

The  course  is  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  mathematics 
who  have  not  had  the  subject  in  the  high  school.  It  must  be  taken 
during  the  senior  year. 

Mathematics  305.    Differential  Equations 

Elective  for  any  junior  or  senior  majoring  in  mathematics. 

Mathematics  306.     The  Mathematics  of  Investment 

Elective  for  any  student  having  had  the  first  two  years  work  in 
the  department. 

Mathematics  307.    The  History  of  Mathematics 

Elective  for  any  student  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  who  is 
majoring  in  mathematics. 

IMathematics  400.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  recent  movements  in  the 
reorganization  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  mathematics;  meth- 
ods of  presenting  some  of  the  more  difficult  phases  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry;  observation  and  reports  of  the  teaching  in 
our  observation  school.  It  includes  a  review  of  some  of  the  recent 
text  books  in  the  subject  and  a  consideration  of  the  types,  value  and 
use  of  standardized  tests. 

Mathematics  401.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Mathematics  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 

Mathematics  403.     The  Theory  of  Equations 

This  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  rational  integral  algebraic  equa- 
tions and  its  roots. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

In  training  teachers  for  science  positions  in  secondary  schools, 
we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  in  the  smaller  and  medium-sized 
high  schools  such  teachers  are  asked  not  only  to  teach  the  sciences 
offered  in  the  curriculum,  general  science,  general  biology,  botany, 
zoology,  physiology,  physics  and  chemistry,  but  are  often  given  teach- 
ing combinations  of  subjects  including  fields  outside  of  science. 

The  curriculum  is  so  planned  that  students  in  training  for  science 
positions  in  junior  high  schools  are  required  to  take  a  year  each  in 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  geography.  In  addition  to  this  re- 
quired work  it  is  possible  to  elect  a  second  year  of  work  in  either 
of  these  sciences.  Such  students  do  their  supervised  teaching  in 
general  science  and  in  geography  or  general  biology. 

Students  preparing  for  science  positions  in  the  senior  high  school 
may  major  in  either  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  geography.  It  is 
advised  that  such  students  minor  in  a  second  science  or  in  mathe- 
matics. A  minor  in  any  other  subject  may  be  chosen  if  the  student 
so  desires.  These  students  do  their  supervised  teaching  in  biology 
and  in  physics  or  chemistry. 

It  is  recognized  that  a  scholarly  grasp  of  subject  matter  is  needed 
for  effective  work  in  high  school  teaching.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
in  addition  to  this  grasp  of  subject  matter  the  teacher  should  have 
a  professional  attitude  toward  the  work  he  is  to  do;  he  should  know 
the  best  practices  in  the  teaching  of  his  subject;  and  he  should  know 
the  group  of  students  he  is  to  teach.  With  these  things  in  mind 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  science  department  to  send  into  the  field  teachers 
who  have  a  well-rounded  professional  and  academic  preparation. 

BIOLOGY 

Biology  200  is  required  of  all  students. 

Biology  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
and  402  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the  subject. 

Biology  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  and  203  are  recommended  to 
those  students  choosing  the  subject  as  a  minor. 
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Biology  101.    Ecology  and  Physiology  of  Plants 

The  plant  is  studied  as  a  living  organism  displaying  responses  to 
other  members  of  its  own  group,  to  animals  and  to  other  environ- 
mental factors.  Sufficient  study  is  made  of  plant  morphology  to 
better  understand  such  topics  as  respiration,  photosynthesis,  nutrition, 
reproduction,  and  life  histories.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  a  field 
study  of  the  diversified  plant  life  of  the  campus. 

Biology  102.    Cryptogamic  Botany 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  morphology, 
physiology,  economic  importance,  life  histories,  classification,  and 
genetic  relationship  of  the  spore-bearing  plants. 

Biology  103.     The  Spermatophytes 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  102  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
seed-bearing  plants.  Time  will  be  given  to  classification  and  to  a 
field  study  of  the  seed  plants  in  the  nearby  region. 

Biology  200.     Educational  Biology 

The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  biology  that  have  a  bearing 
on  education  form  the  basis  of  work  in  this  course.  Much  time  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution 
as  they  apply  to  human  welfare  and  progress.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  a  study  of  the  anatomy,  function,  and  hygiene  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  to  metabolism  and  kindred  topics. 

Biology  201.    Human  Physiology 

A  study  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  human 
body  constitute  the  work  of  this  course. 

Biology  202.    General  Zoology 

A  study  of  the  morphology,  economic  relations,  life  histories  and 
genetic  relations  of  animals  are  considerations  receiving  emphasis  in 
this  course.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  living  forms 
and  dissection  of  types  from  most  groups  of  invertebrates.  Field 
work  is  given  in  connection  with  a  study  of  birds,  insects,  and 
pond  life. 
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Biology  203.     General  Zoology 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  202  devoted  mainly  to 
vetebrates. 

Biology  301.     Embryology  and  Animal  Histology 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  vetebrate 
development  with  special  consideration  given  to  that  of  the  chick. 
The  latter  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  structure 
of  animal  tissues  and  to  the  technique  of  preparing  histological  ma- 
terials for  classroom  use. 

Biology  302.     Bacteriology 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  bacteriology  treating  such  topics  as  types  and  distribution 
of  bacteria;  the  spread  and  control  of  bacterial  diseases;  cultural 
methods;  staining  reactions;  and  microscopic  study  of  prepared  slides. 
In  connection  with  the  study  of  bacterial  diseases  some  consideration 
is  given  protozoal  diseases. 

Biology  303.     Field  Biology 

Much  of  the  work  of  this  course  consists  of  the  collection,  classi- 
fication, and  preparation  for  laboratory  use  of  field  materials.  It  is 
placed  in  the  spring  so  that  bird  migration  and  nesting  habits  may 
be  studied.  A  classified  collection  is  required  of  all  students.  This 
collection  is  so  planned  that  full  recognition  will  be  given  to  the 
conservation  of  plants  and  animals. 

Biology  400.     The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 

A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  and  the  present  trend  of  biology 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  the  selec- 
tion, organization,  and  presentation  of  subject  matter;  classroom 
technique;  the  collection,  preparation,  preservation,  and  use  of  lab- 
oratory materials;  consideration  of  t}'pes  of  laboratory  procedure; 
standardized  tests;  a  study  of  recent  texts  and  laboratory  manuals; 
the  "General  Biology"  movement;  field  work;  the  laboratory  note- 
book and  drawings;  the  evolution  controversy;  laboratory  apparatus 
and  equipment;  state  syllabi  of  courses  in  biology. 
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Biology  401.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Biology 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Biology  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Biology 
See  page  47  for  a  description  of  this  course. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

Opportunity  will  be  given  students  to  major  or  minor  in  either 
of  these  subjects.  The  courses  listed  will  be  supplemented  by  two 
years  of  college  work  in  each  subject. 

Chemistry  101.     General  College  Chemistry 

Consideration  is  given  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry 
together  with  the  applications  of  the  subject  to  industry,  art,  and 
everyday  life.  In  addition  to  the  classroom  and  laboratory  work, 
trips  will  be  made  to  some  of  the  nearby  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  which  commercial  application  of  the  subject  is  being  made. 

Chemistry  102.     General  College  Chemistry 
A  continuation  of  Course  101. 

Chemistry  103.     General  College  Chemistry 
A  continuation  of  Course  102. 

Chemistry  201.     Qualitative  Analysis 

A  study  is  made  of  the  theories  and  laboratory  methods  of  sepa- 
ration and  identification  of  the  more  common  elements.  Most  of 
the  time  of  the  course  is  given  to  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry  202.    Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  work  consists  mainly  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  chemistry  as  applied  to  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  con- 
stituents of  chemical  compounds. 

Chemistry  203.     Elementary   Organic  Chemistry 

The  major  part  of  this  work  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  properties 
and  uses  of  organic  compounds.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
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Chemistry  400.     The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Physics  400. 

Chemistry  401.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Chemistry 

For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Chemistry  402.    Round-Table  Discussions  in  Chemistry 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 

Physics  101.     General  College  Physics 

A  thorough  study  is  made  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  mag- 
netism, and  electricity.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  102.     General  College  Physics 

A  continuation  of  Course   101.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  103.     General  College  Physics 

A  continuation  of  Course  102.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  201.    Magnetism  and  Electricity 
Lecture  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  202.     Light  and  Photography 

Physics  203.     Radio  Telephony 

Physics  400.     The  Teaching  of  the  Physical  Sciences  in  the  Secon- 
dary Schools 

A  study  of  the  history  of  and  present  practices  in  the  teaching  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  high  school.  Some  of  the  topics  stressed 
are:  Classroom  Technique;  Types  of  Laboratory  Procedures;  The 
•Making  of  Laboratory  Apparatus ;  The  Purchase,  Care,  and  Use  of 
Supplies;  First  Aid;  The  Notebook;  Standardized  Tests;  Field 
Work. 

Physics  401.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Physics 

I       For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 
Physics  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Physics 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

The  courses  in  geography  are  arranged  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools;  to  serve  as  foundational  courses 
for  students  of  history,  economics,  and  related  subjects;  to  afford, 
as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  the  broad  cultural  background  for 
an  understanding  of  world  affairs  and  a  better  basis  for  enjoyment 
of  recreation  and  travel. 

Geography  100  is  required  of  all  students. 

Geography  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400, 
401,  and  402  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  geography. 

Geography  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  and  301  are  recommended 
as  a  minor  in  science. 

Geography  102,  201,  202,  203,  303,  and  402  are  recommended 
as  a  minor  in  social  studies. 

Geography  101.     Physiography 

Land  forms  and  vrater  bodies  are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
origin  and  evolution,  and  tL)gether  with  the  atmosphere  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  their  influence  upon  life  activities.  The  labora- 
tory work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  models,  and 
other  methods  of  illustration.  A  few  Saturday  field  excursions  are 
offered.  The  work  aifords  excellent  background  for  all  courses  in 
geography. 

Geography  102.    Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such  as 
atmosphere,  temperatures,  pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  pre- 
cipitation and  atmospheric  dust,  which  go  to  make  up  climates.  For 
each  type  of  climate  the  aim  is  to  determine  (1)  its  characteristics, 
(2)  its  regional  distribution,  and  (3)  its  significance  to  life  activities. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  operation  and  value  of  the  Federal  Weather 
Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  climatology  to  geography. 

Geography  103.    Historical  Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  its  geographic. 
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stratlgraphic,  and  structural  development  throughout  geologic  time; 
the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of 
rocks  and  fossils.  Occasional  local  field  trips  are  taken.  Prerequi- 
site:   Geography  101. 

Geography  201.     Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  natural  environment 
on  the  production,  trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more  important  com- 
modities; of  the  development  of  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of 
the  world.  It  affords  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  commercial 
geography  in  secondary  schools. 

Geography  202.    Geography  of  North  America 

This  Is  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  continental  areas.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  human  activities  and  the  possibilities  of  further 
human  utilization.  This  forms  a  desirable  foundation  for  the  study 
of  other  continents. 

Geography  203.     Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  climate,  relief,  coast 
line,  and  marginal  seas  of  the  continent  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed 
by  detailed  regional  studies.  Emphasis  Is  given  the  economic  and 
social  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Geography  301.     Geography  of  the  Eastern  Continents 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  stressing  geographic  regions,  economic,  social,  and 
political  problems. 

Geography  302.     Geography  of  South  America 

A  detailed  regional  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people 
of  South  America  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  The 
commercial  relations  and  possibilities  for  future  development  are  em- 
phasized. 
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Geography    303.      Influence    of    Geography    on   Development  of 
American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  America.  It  is  recom- 
mended especially  to  students  of  history  and  related  subjects. 

Geography  400.     Teaching  of  Geography  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  choice  of  subject  matter  usually  in- 
cluded in  courses  in  the  secondary  schools;  its  arrangement  and 
presentation;  selection  of  maps  and  graphs;  specimens  and  visual 
materials;  use  of  the  library;  tests  and  measurements;  and  observa- 
tions in  demonstration  school. 

Geography  401.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Geography  and  Physi- 
ography 

For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Geography  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Geography 
See  page  47  for  a  description  of  this  course. 

Geography  403.    Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  facts  influencing  racial,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  political  adjustment  between  nations.  It  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  students  of  history,  economics,  and  sociology. 

Geography  404.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States — minerals,  inland  waters,  forests,  and  soils — their  past  and 
present  exploitation;  their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion;  and  their  future  use. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  curriculum  for  training  teachers  in  the  social  studies  field 
aims  to  give  at  the  start  a  broadening  course  in  citizenship.  On  the 
basis  here  established  the  student  advances  to  his  more  specialized 
fields  and  in  his  major  and  minor  courses  is  grounded  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  respective  fields  of  history — ancient  and  mediaeval, 
modern  European,  and  American.  Elective  courses  are  also  offered 
in  sociology,  economics  and  political  science.  The  subject  matter  in 
all  of  these  courses  is  professionalized  as  it  is  taught.  In  the  last 
year  special  work  is  given  which  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies 
and  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  in  both  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

For  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  junior  high  school  the  best 
minor  is  geography.  This  is  particularly  helpful  if  the  unit-fusion 
point  of  view  is  followed.  Another  excellent  minor  is  English  in 
order  to  add  color  and  vividness  to  the  historical  tale. 

In  the  senior  high  school  history,  per  se,  has  been  challenged  of 
recent  years  as  not  fulfilling  its  social  functions.  The  point  of  view 
of  "The  New  History"  is  that  it  should  help  us  to  interpret  the 
present.  This  attitude  accounts  for  the  types  of  course  which  has 
the  problem  basis.  Therefore  the  student  who  majors  in  history 
must  fortify  his  special  subject  with  related  courses  in  the  respective 
fields  of  sociology,  political  science,  and  economics.  Economic  geog- 
raphy, the  natural  sciences,  and  English  are  extremely  helpful  sub- 
jects to  .supplement  their  special  training. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  course  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
prospective  teacher  of  the  social  studies  to  try  himself  out,  under 
guidance,  in  real  teaching  situations. 

Social  studies  101,  102,  and  103  are  required  of  all  students. 

Social  studies  104,  105,  106,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400, 
401,  and  402  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the  subject. 

Social  Studies  101,  102,  103.    Citizenship 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  raise  for  consideration  the  out- 
standing problems  of  the  present.     It  aims  to  give  the  student  early 
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in  his  college  course  a  background  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  selection 
of  further  study  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies. 

At  the  start  the  course  considers  how  nature  has  conditioned 
the  stream  of  civilization.  Next  comes  a  study  of  human  nature 
itself,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  ways  by  which  man  has  adapted 
himself  to  his  physical  and  social  environment.  This  is  followed  by 
a  study  of  the  historical  backgrounds  of  the  present,  during  which 
are  traced  those  characteristics  of  contemporary  civilization  which 
show  themselves  in  the  social,  political,  and  economic  aspects  of 
present-day  living. 

The  last  part  of  the  course  is  employed  in  a  study  of  the  most 
important  of  these  problems,  e.  g.,  nationalism,  crime,  the  family, 
industrial  organizations,  taxation,  political  control,  and  education. 

It  is  believed  that  this  form  of  organization  and  these  materials 
of  study  aid  the  student  greatly  in  his  attempt  to  understand  the 
civilization  of  his  own  day,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  participate 
more  intelligently  and  effectively  as  a  citizen. 

Social   Studies    104,    105,    106.     A   Survey   of  the   Ancient  and 
Mediaeval  World 

This  course  describes  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1492.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
give  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Orient,  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  middle  period  the  great  influence 
of  the  church,  the  significance  of  the  rise  of  the  Italian  City  States, 
and  the  beginnings  of  nationalism  in  Western  Europe  are  traced. 
Emphasis  throughout  is  placed  on  those  events,  ideas,  and  institu- 
tions that  have  been  most  significant  in  the  shaping  of  the  modern 
world  and  in  the  development  of  our  present  civilization. 

Social  Studies  201,   202,   203.     Political  and  Social  History   of 
Modern  Europe. 

This  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  European  conditions  in  the 
era  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  traces  the  influence  of  Napoleon 
in  European  affairs  and  sketches  Europe  in  1815  at  the  time  of  the 
Congress  at  Vienna.     It  aims  primarily  to  make  clear  to  the  stu- 
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dents  the  great  movements  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  e.  g.,  the 
march  of  democracy,  the  growth  of  nationalism,  the  influence  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  the  spread  of  Europe  over-seas.  Naturally 
many  of  the  present-day  problems  which  have  their  roots  in  the 
immediate  past  come  In  for  special  consideration. 

Social  Studies  301,  302,  303.  A  Survey  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States 

This  is  a  study  of  the  main  currents  of  American  social,  economic, 
and  political  development.  There  is  a  rapid  review  of  the  discovery 
and  colonial  periods,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  social  and 
political  conditions  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Emphasis'  is  placed  on 
the  adoption  and  contents  of  the  constitution,  the  significance  of  the 
formative  period,  the  rise  of  the  new  democracy,  the  development  of 
the  West,  and  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  those  decisive  issues 
in  the  social  and  economic  fields  which  have  marked  the  course  of 
party  history  to  our  own  times. 

Social  Studies  304,  305,  306.    American  Political  Biography 

This  Is  a  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures  in 
American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  and  point  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life. 
The  study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  Wilson. 

Social  Studies  307,  308,  309.  Principles  of  Sociology  and  Modern 
Social  Problems 

The  aim  Is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of  social 
relationships,  and  the  significance  of  our  institutions.  It  discusses 
such  questions  as:  What  is  a  society?  How  does  it  behave?  What 
is  the  place  of  the  individual  In  society?  What  are  the  means  society 
uses  to  control  itself?  Groups?  Individuals?  The  course  also 
aims  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  solutions  to  social  problems 
must  be  sought. 

The  materials  for  use  in  the  latter  part  of  this  course  adapt  them- 
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selves  naturally  to  the  case  method.  Present-day  social  aspects,  prob- 
lems, and  mal-adjustments  are  taken  up  separately  by  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  class  actual  cases  involving  in  their  understanding 
and  solution  sociological  laws  and  principles.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
student  to  seek  out  and  develop  several  of  these  cases  for  presentation 
and  discussion  in  class. 

Social  Studies  400.     Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 

This  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational 
method  in  teaching  the  social  studies.  It  deals  also  vi^ith  the  ma- 
terials of  study  in  the  separate  fields  and  considers  methods  of  train- 
ing and  rating  the  civic  virtues,  and  how  to  initiate  and  carry  out 
projects  in  citizenship.  A  citizenship  program  is  presented  contain- 
ing the  fusion  organization  of  the  social  studies,  the  socialized  reci- 
tation, the  teaching  of  current  events,  and  the  use  of  the  project- 
problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics.  A  laboratory 
in  citizenship  containing  texts  in  the  social  studies  field  and  much 
illustrative  and  concrete  material  is  available  to  the  students  of  this 
course. 

Social  Studies  401.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Social  Studies 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  47. 

Social  Studies  402.     Round-Table  Discussions  in  Social  Studies 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  47. 

Social  Studies  403.    American  Government 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems of  American  government — national,  state,  and  local.  It  con- 
siders the  history  of  political  parties,  shows  how  they  are  organized, 
and  traces  the  significance  of  third-party  movements  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  aim  to  give  these  problems  as  much  of  their  his- 
torical setting  as  possible,  for  in  this  way  the  student  sees  their 
significance  in  American  government  and  life. 
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Social  Studies  404.     Outlines  of  Economics 

This  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  characteristics 
and  institutions  of  modern  economic  society.  It  includes  such  topics 
as  money  and  credit,  foreign  exchange,  competition,  taxation,  the  cor- 
poration, labor  and  capital,  supply  and  demand,  transportation  and 
communication.  It  is  planned  that  students  visit  and  study  places 
of  economic  importance  in  and  around  New  York  City:  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Clearing  House,  Stock  Exchange,  Produce  Markets 
and  industrial  plants  of  various  types. 

Social  Studies  405.     Contemporary  Economics 

The  materials  for  use  in  this  course  adapt  themselves  naturally 
to  the  case  method.  Present-day  economic  aspects,  problems,  and 
mal-adjustments  are  taken  up  and  studied  by  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  actual  cases  involving  in  their  understanding  and 
solution,  economic  laws  and  principles.  It  is  the  task  of  the  student 
to  seek  out  and  develop  several  of  these  cases  for  presentation  and 
discussion  in  class.    Prerequisite:   Social  Studies  403. 

Social  Studies  406.     Comparative  Government  and  Politics 

A  survey  and  comparative  study  is  made  of  leading  foreign  gov- 
ernments, emphasizing  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  England  and  her 
domains.  In  briefer  outline  it  discusses  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  the  more  recently  established  constitutional  forms  of  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  League 
of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  and  similar  international  organizations 
come  in  for  extensive  consideration.  Throughout  the  course  com- 
parisons are  made  to  American  forms  and  functions  of  government. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  wide  choice  of  physical  education  activities  is  offered  for  both 
men  and  women. 

The  outdoor  program  for  women  carried  on  during  the  spring 
and  fall  includes  hockey,  tennis,  paddle  tennis,  deck  tennis,  archery, 
baseball,  volley  ball,  and  track  and  field  sports.  The  winter  term 
is  given  over  to  basketball,  natural  and  folk  dancing,  clogging, 
tumbling,  skating,  and  hockey.  Whenever  possible  winter  sports 
are  substituted  for  the  regular  program.  Physical  education  is  re- 
quired during  two  of  the  four  years,  but  each  student  is  allowed 
some  freedom  in  electing  her  own  program  after  fulfilling  certain 
requirements. 

The  intra-mural  sports  program  is  organized  by  the  Athletic 
Association  vrith  supervision  by  the  physical  education  department 
and  under  the  system  of  inter-class  and  inter-section  competition  each 
student  has  an  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  an  athletic  team. 

The  program  for  men  follows  the  same  plan  except  that  in  the 
field,  football  and  baseball  are  the  sports  emphasized.  In  the  winter 
the  work  consists  chiefly  of  basketball,  skating,  hockey  and  gym- 
nastics. In  the  spring  baseball  and  track  and  field  hockey  are 
emphasized. 

Lockers  are  available  for  men  and  women.  A  deposit  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  made  for  each  key.  This  must  be  redeemed  and  gym- 
nasium suits  removed  before  the  student  leaves  school  in  June.  Reg- 
ulation costume  is  required  of  all  students.  The  following  list  of 
courses  are  elective  and  by  advice  and  consent  of  the  instructor  may 
be  substituted  for  required  work  in  physical  education: 

Physical  Education  101.    Clogging 

A — men.  B — ^women.  Practice  is  given  in  fundamental  skills 
of  clogging  and  step  dancing,  with  these  steps  combined  in  interest- 
ing character  dances. 

Physical  Education  102.    Natural  Dancing 

Women.     Elementary  and  advanced.     Rhythmic  expression  em- 
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phasizin":   the  close    relationship   between   the   dance   and    music   as 
forms  of  art  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 

Physical  Education  103.    Folk  and  Character  Dancing 

Women.  Elementary  and  advanced.  This  course  is  planned  to 
acquire  fundamental  skills  in  picturesque  and  interesting  folk  and 
national  dances. 

Physical  Education  104.    Games  and  Athletic  Sports 

A — men.  B — women.  Practice  is  given  in  coaching  and  offici- 
ating. This  course  is  intended  for  those  students  especially  inter- 
ested in  athletics,  who  would  like  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  type 
of  service  in  teaching. 

Physical  Education  105.    Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

A — men.  B — women.  This  course  is  planned  for  those  students 
interested  in  training  for  leadership  under  such  organizations  as  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire,  etc.  Practical  experience  in  such 
organizations  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

Physical  Education  106.    Playgrounds 

A — men.  B — women.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  programs, 
equipment,  and  practice  in  the  various  types  of  activities  suitable  for 
playground  programs. 

Physical  Education  107.    Hiking 

A — men.  B — ^women.  It  is  possible  to  substitute  Saturday 
hikes  for  other  types  of  physical  education.  These  hikes  will  be 
organized  by  the  physical  education  department  in  cooperation  with 
other  departments  in  the  college.  As  often  as  is  practical  all-day 
hikes  will  be  planned  with  outdoor  cooking  included  as  a  part  of 
the  trip. 

Physical  Education  108.     Personal  Hygiene 

A — men.  B — women.  The  basis  for  work  in  this  course  is  the 
physical  examination  which  is  given  to  each  student  on  entering  the 
college.     This  examination  is  followed,  when  necessary,  by  a  con- 
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ference  in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  take  any  remedial 
measures  that  are  necessary.  The  class  work  is  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygienic  living,  and  is  based  on  a  study  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  psychology.  Special  effort  is  made  to  help  each  stu- 
dent realize  the  importance  of  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene  in  his 
daily  life. 
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FOREWORD 


THE  State  of  New  Jersey  has  developed  in  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  "to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  this  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years,"  a  system  of  public  education  of 
which  its  citizens  are  justly  proud.  In  1855,  New  Jersey  established 
a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  That  this  was  one  of 
the  first  normal  schools  established  in  the  country  indicates  that  New 
Jersey  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  recognize  the  need  for  profes- 
sional training.  The  Normal  School  at  Trenton  for  many  years 
maintained  a  four-year  course  for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers 
but  this  course  was  discontinued  in  1917.  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  a  rapidly  developing  State,  the  State  Board  of  Education  estab- 
lished in  1908  a  State  Normal  School  at  Upper  Montclair,  purchased 
from  Newark  a  large  building  and  established  a  State  Normal  School 
in  1913,  and  in  1923,  erected  a  Normal  School  at  Glassboro.  In  the 
same  year  on  the  basis  of  the  City  Training  School  in  Paterson,  the 
Paterson  State  Normal  School  was  established.  The  Legislatures 
of  1927  and  1928  made  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
State  Normal  School  at  Jersey  City. 

All  of  these  normal  schools  have  been  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  training  elementary  teachers.  Aside  from  the  training  for 
secondary  teachers  at  the  Trenton  State  Normal  School  wliich  was 
abolished  in  1917,  there  had  been  no  training  for  high  school  teachers 
under  the  control  of  the  State  until  a  four-year  course  for  this  pur- 
pose was  again  inaugurated  at  Trenton  in  1925. 

The  fact  that  New  Jersey  has  been  receiving  most  of  its  high 
school  teachers  from  institutions  outside  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  State  provide  means  for  adequate  train- 
ing of  high  school   teachers.     For  this  reason  the   State   Board  of 
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Education  established,  in  1927,  four  year  courses  for  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers  at  the  State  Normal  School  in  Montclair. 

In  1929  the  State  Board  discontinued  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers  at  Montclair,  and  designated  the  institution  as  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair. 

In  the  development  of  this  State  Teachers  College  a  plan  has 
been  organized  which  is  based  upon  the  following  fundamental 
notions:  (1)  That  sound  scholarship  is  the  only  basis  on  which 
effective  teaching  skill  may  be  safely  built,  and  (2)  that  observation 
and  practice  in  the  work  of  regular  classrooms  are  important  ele- 
ments in  the  obtaining  of  that  skill.  Traditional  courses  in  teaching 
m.ethod  and  in  education  have  been  eliminated  largely  from  the  cur- 
riculum. The  psychology  and  methods  of  teaching  the  various  sub- 
jects are  made  a  part  of  the  subject  matter  courses  so  far  as  possible. 
The  curricula  which  are  reported  in  this  catalog  are  to  be  regarded 
as  tentative.  They  will  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
and  reliable  investigations  that  are  being  made  in  this  field. 

Persons  who  wish  to  make  junior  and  senior  high  school  teach- 
ing a  career  will  find  here  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for 
this  most  important  undertaking. 


CHARLES  H.  ELLIOTT 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


CALENDAR 

Sept. 

3-6,  1929 

Tuesday 

Preliminary  examinations. 

Friday 

interviews,  etc. 

Sept. 

9-10,  1929 

Monday 
Tuesday 

General  Faculty  Conference 

Sept. 

11,1929 

Wednesday 

Montclair  Faculty  Conference 

Sept. 

12,  1929 

Thursday 

Complete  program  begins,  9  A.  M. 

Nov. 

27,  1929 

Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins,  12  M, 

Dec. 

2,  1929 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  vacation  ends,  9  A.  M, 

Dec. 

6,  1929 

Friday 

Fall  term  ends 

Dec. 

9,  1929 

Monday 

Winter  term  begins 

Dec. 

20, 1929 

Friday 

Christmas  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Jan. 

2,  1930 

Thursday 

Christmas  vacation  ends,  9  A.  M. 

Feb. 

12,  1930 

Wednesday 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

Mar. 

14,  1930 

Friday 

Winter  term  ends 

Mar. 

17,  1930 

Monday 

Spring  term  begins 

Apr. 

17,  1930 

Thursday 

Spring  vacation  begins,  3  :10  P.  M. 

Apr. 

28,  1930 

Monday 

Spring  vacation  ends,  9  A.  M. 

June 

2,  1930 

Monday 

Entrance  examinations,  9  A.  M. 

May 

30,  1930 

Friday 

Memorial  Day 

June 

20, 1930 

Friday 

Spring  term  ends 

June 

20,  1930 

Friday 

The  Thirty-seventh  Commencement 
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STATE  OFFICIALS 


Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

D.  Stewart  Craven,  President Salem 

Agnes  W.  Cromwell  (Mrs.  Seymour  L.) Mendham 

Mabel  Smith  Douglass  (Mrs.  M.) New  Brunswick 

GusTAV  A.  Hunziker  Little  Falls 

Bertha  Shippen  Irving  (Mrs.  Robert  A.) Haddonfield 

Oscar  W.  Jeffery   Englewood 

Marie  H.  Katzenbach   (Mrs.  Edward  L.) Trenton 

John  P.  Murray Jersey  City 

D.  Edward  Moreau  Flemington 

Lyman  Foot  Morehouse Montclair 

Committee  on  Teacher  Training 

Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Cromwell,  Chairman 

Gustav  a.  Hunziker  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach 

Lyman  Foot  Morehouse  D.  Stewart  Craven,  ex  officio 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of  Education 

RoscoE  L.  West,  Director  of  Teacher  Training 

Officers  of  Administration 

Harry  A.  Sprague    Principal 

Charles  W.  Finley Dean  of  Instruction 

John  G.  Flowers Director  of  Practice  Teaching 

W.  Scott  Smith Director  of  Demonstration  School 

Donald  A.  DeWitt Business  Manager 

Maude  L.  Carter  (Mrs.) Director  of  Social  Activities 

Adeline  Snedaker  (Mrs.) Dormitory  Hostess,  Edward  Russ  Hall 

Harriet  V.  Maxwell  (Mrs.) Dormitory  Hostess,  Chapin  Hall 

Dorothy  Lottridge,  M.D Medical  Examiner 

John  Thomas,  M.D Medical  Examiner 

Helen  Morton   Resident  Nurse 

Louis  A.  Fralick  Superintendent  of  Buildings 

Mary  W.  Greene Secretary 

Alice  H.  Woodruff  Secretary 

Esther  Cooper   Secretary 

Margaret  Kirkaldy    Clerk-Stenographer 

Dorothy  Collins   Clerk-Stenographer 
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FACULTY 


HARRY  A.  SPRAGUE 

Principal,  Neiv  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

Fredonia  Normal  Scliool  (N.Y.)   1905;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 

B.S.,   1914,  A.M.,   1918;   Graduate  Study. 

Principal  High  School,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.;  Principal  Schools  No.  2,  No,  10 
and  City  Teachers  Training  School,  Olean,  N.  Y.;  Supervisor  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Practice  and  Experimental  Schools  of  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
University;  Supervisor  and  Instructor  in  City  Normal  School  and  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1910-1918;  Extension  courses, 
New  York  University;  Professor  of  Education,  Rutgers  University,  sum- 
mers 1915-1922;  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Summit,  N.  J.,  1918-1923; 
Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1924-1928;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1927- 

CHARLES   WILLIAM   FINLEY 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Biology 

State   Teachers   College,  Charleston,   111.,   1908;    University   of  Chicago,   A.B,. 

1910;  M.S.,  1911;  Columbia  University,  Ph.D.,  1926. 
Instructor,  Science,  University  of  Chicago  Elementary  School,  1908-12; 
Department  of  Biology,  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  111.,  1912-17; 
Science,  State  Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minn.,  Summer  1911;  The  Lon- 
coln  School  of  Teachers  College — Department  of  Biology,  1917-22;  Principal 
of  High  School  Division,  1922-27;  Instructor  in  Natural  Sciences,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1922-27;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair,  1927- 

PHYLLIS  M.  ABBOTT 

Instructor,  English,  College  High  School 

Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md.,  1925,  A.B.;  Graduate  study  at  Teachers  Col- 

lege,  Columbia  University. 

Teacher  of  High  School  English,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  1925-1926;  Teacher 
of  High  School  English,  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  1926-1927;  Head  of  High  School 
English  Department,  Boonton,  N.  J.,  1927-29;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

RUTH  BAKER 

Instructor,  Art,  College  High  School 

University  of  Kentucky,  A.B.,  1922;  Study  in  Sudduth  Goff's  Studio.  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  and  Art  Students  League,  N.  Y.;  National  Academy  of 
Design,   N.  Y.,   1926-1929. 

Teacher  of  Art  in  Intermediate  Grades,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1918-1922;  Art 
Supervisor,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1923-1926;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at   Montclair,   1929- 

N.  ELDRED  BINGHAM 

Instructor,  Science,  College  High  School 

Ohio   State   University   1923,   B.S.;    Kent   State  Teachers  College,   B.S.,   1926; 

Graduate  Study  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Teacher  of  High  School   Science  and   Assistant  Principal,  Edinburg,  Ohio, 
1923-1925;   Teacher  of  High  School  Science  and   Assistant  Principal,   Paris 
Township    Ohio,    1925-1926;    Science   Critic   Teacher   and    Principal,    Hiram 
College,  1926-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

HAROLD  C.  BOHN 

Instructor,  English,  College  High  School  and  College 

Hamilton    College,    Clinton,    N.    Y.,    A.B.,    1926;    Harvard    University    A.M., 

1929. 

Head  of  Department  of  English,  Irving  School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  1928- 
1928;  Head  of  Department  of  English,  Duncan  Summer  School,  Newport, 
Vt.,  1927,  1928,  1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair, 
1929- 
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ZAIDEE  BROWN 

Instructor,  English  and  Library  Administration 

Stanford    University,   Major   study,   English,   A.B.:     One  year,   N.   Y.   State 

Library  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Principal  and  teacher  of  English,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  1898-99;  Teacher  of 
English,  Central  High  School,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  1899-1901;  Lecturer  in  winter 
course,  and  Instructor  in  Summer  School,  N.  Y.  State  Library  School, 
1923-26;  Lecturer  in  courses  on  administration,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Library  Service,  1927-28;  Director's  assistant,  N.  Y.  State  Li- 
brary School,  1902-03;  Classifier  and  cataloguer.  Public  Library,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  1903-08;  Library  organizer.  Educational  Extension,  Division,  N.  Y. ; 
State  Education  Department,  1908-10;  Agent,  Mass.,  Free  Public  Library 
Commission,  1910-14;  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Long  Beach,  California, 
1914-22.  Editor,  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries,  1926,  and 
Supplements  to  same,  1927-28;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair,  1928- 

MARY  MACLEAN  CONOLY 
Instructor,  Psychology 

Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs,  N.  C,  A.B.,  1918;  Peabody  College, 
B.S.,  1923;  A.M.,  1924;  Graduate  study.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Teacher  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Red  Springs,  N.  C,  1918-19; 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Psychology,  Flora  Macdonald  College, 
1919-28;  Instructor  in  Education  and  Psychology,  State  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  Cullowhee,  N.  C,  summers  1924-1925;  New  Jer- 
sey State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

E.  WINIFRED  CRAWFORD 

Instructor,  Social  Science  and  Demonstrator  in  Visual  Education 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Newark,  N.  J.,   1909;    New  York  Uni- 
versity,   1926,    B.S.;    one   year   graduate    work.    Teachers   College,   Columbia 
University. 
Teacher,  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1909-1919;  Teacher  of 
Geography,  History  and  Visual  Education  in  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
School  grades,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1919-1924;  Instructor  in  Geography  and  His- 
tory,   and    Demonstrator    in    Visual    Education,    Montclair    State    Normal 
School,    1925-1929;    Director  of   Visual   Education,   Montclair  Schools,   and 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1927- 

TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA 

Instructor,  French  and  Spanish 
Academie  de  Bordeaux.  Bordeaux,  France,  Brevet  elementaire  et  superieur; 
Institute  del  Cardenal  Cisners,  Madrid,  Spain,  Bachellerato, 

Instructor  in  Spanish,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont,  Sum- 
mers of  1918.  1919;  Technical  Adviser  at  the  International  Labour  Con- 
ference in  Washington,  1919;  Lecturer,  and  Editor  of  La  Libertad, 
Madrid,  Spain,  1921-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair, 1929- 

DOROTHY  DUKE 

Instructor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

University  of  Cincinnati,  B.S.,  1918;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

M.A..  1923. 

Teacher  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades.  College  Preparatory 
School;  Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1918- 
1922;  Instructor.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
Instructor  and  Head  Counselor,  Girls  Camp,  1918-1925;  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education,  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1924-1927; 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1927- 

LULU  J.  EISENHAUER 

Supervisor  of  Normal  School  Practice  Teaching,  Class  of  January 
1930 
State  Normal  School,   Montclair,   1918;   Summer  Sessions,   New  Jersey  State 
Summer  Schools,  Columbia  University,  New  York  University. 

Teacher  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  1917-1924;  As- 
sistant Supervisor  of  Practice,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1925- 
1926;  Instructor,  Third  Grade,  Demonstration  School,  Montclair  State 
Normal,  1926-1929;  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  Montclair  State  Nor- 
mal School,  1929- 
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JOHN  G.  FLOWERS 

Assistant     Professor     of     Education     and     Director     of     Practice 
Teaching 
East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,   Texas,   A.B.,   1924;   Teachers 
College,   Columbia   University,    New   York  City,   A.M.,    1925;   graduate  study 
at    Teachers    College,    Columbia   University. 

Four  years  elementary  school  principal;  two  years  as  high  school  prin- 
cipal; three  years  as  superintendent-principal;  two  years  (War  service) 
educational  work ;  Director  of  Teacher  Training  and  Professor  of  Second- 
ary Education,  East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Texas, 
1925-28;  Assistant  Professor  in  Social  Science  and  Education,  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Montclair,  1928-1929;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  Practice  Teaching,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair, 1929- 

LORA  H.  FLOWERS 

Instructor,  Home  Economics,  College  High  School 
East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Texas,  A.B.,  1924;  Graduate 
Study,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1929. 
Sewing  in  High  School  and  Intermediate  Grades,  Premont  Public  School, 
Fremont,  Texas,  1913-1916;  Head  of  High  School  Science  Department, 
Cooper,  Texas,  1920-1922;  Teacher  in  the  Demonstration  School,  East 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Texas.  1922-1924;  Part  time 
instructor  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

WALTER  H.  FREEMAN 

Assistant  Professor,  Languages 
Harvard    College,    Cambridge,    Mass.,    A.B.,    1905;    A.M.,    1906;    Ph.D.,    1912. 
Studied   in   University  of  Munich,  Germany,   1906-1907,  and  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  1907-1909. 

Teacher  of  Latin   and   Greek,   Grinnell  College,   Grinnell,  Iowa,   1909-1913; 

Head  of  High  School  Latin  and  Greek  Department,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1913- 

1918;  Master  of  Classics,  Worcester  Academy,  Worc-ester,  Mass.,  1918-1927; 

Director  of  Classics,   Packer  College  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1927-1929; 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

ELWYN   COLLINS  GAGE 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Science 

Bowdoin    College,    Brunswick,    Me.,    A.B.,    1914;    Harvard    University,    A.M., 

1915,    Ph.D.,    1924. 
Instructor    in    History-,    Brattleboro,    Vt.,    1917-18;    Instructor    in    History, 
Melrose,  Mass.,   1918-22;   Social  Studies,   East  Orange,  N.  J.,   1922-28;   New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1928- 

EARL  ROUSE  GLENN 

Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Sciences  and  Professor  of  Physics 
Indiana     University,     A.B.,     1913;     Teachers    College,    Columbia    University, 
A.M.,    1928.      Graduate   courses    completed   for   Ph.D.   degree.   Teachers   Col- 
lege,   Columbia    University,    1928. 
Teacher  of   physics   and   chemistry,   Brookville,   Ind.,    1909-1910;   Blooming- 
ton,   Ind.,   1911-13;    Gary,    Ind.,    1913-15;    Harrison   Technical   High   School, 
Chicago,    111.,   1915-17;   The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  New  York 
City,    1917-28;    Assistant    junior    college    physics.    University    of    Chicago, 
1916;    Instructor    Department   of   Natural    Sciences,    Teachers   College,    Co- 
lumbia  University,   1920-28;    New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  at  Mont- 
clair, 1928- 

CHARLES  E.  HADLEY 

Assistant  Professor,  Science 

Bates  College,  A.M.,  1014;   Trinity  College,  A.M.,   1926;   Harvard  University, 

A.M..  1926;  Ph.D..  1928. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Virginia  Union  University, 
Richmond,  Va..  ini5-1917;  Teacher  of  High  School  Phvpics  and  Chemistry, 
Brattleboro,  Vennont.  1917-1918;  Teacher  of  High  School  Phvsics  arid 
Chemistry.  Hartford.  Conn.,  1919-1924;  Instructor  in  Biology,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn..  1921-1924;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology; 
Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  1924-1928;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1928-1929;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 
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WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

Princeton  University,  A.B.,  1920;  graduate  study.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1920;  A.B.,  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  1921-23  (Rhodes 
Scholar) ;  New  York  University,  A.M.,  1928. 

Instructor  in  English,  P.S.,  24,  Wilmington,  1916;  Wilmington  High 
School,  1916-20;  Princeton  University,  1923-24;  Erasmus  Hall  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1924-28;  New  York  University  Engineering  Division, 
192 5-;  New  York  University  School  of  Education,  one  year;  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College   at  Montclair,   1928- 

ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 

Head  of  Social  Studies  Department  and  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Dartmouth   College,   A.B.,    1902;    Columbia   University,  A.M.,    1925;    graduate 

student.    Harvard   University,    1904. 

Director  of  history  and  civics  in  high  schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
1902-18;  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  1915-18;  Head  of  Department  of 
Social  Studies,  Horace  Mann  School,  1918-27;  Lecturer  in  Civic  Educa- 
tion Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  1918-27;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1928- 

MARGARET  B.  HOLZ 

Head   of   Department   of   Languages    and  Associate   Professor    of 
Languages 
Teachers  College,   Breslau,  B.S.,  1907;   Columbia   Universitj',  New  York  City, 
A.M.,  1915;  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  Spanish  Diploma,  1918;  Graduate  study 
Berlin   and    Vienna    University,    1927-1928,   Columbia   University,    1928- 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  1911-1912;  teacher 
of  German  in  charge  of  Modern  Language  experiment  for  the  N.  Y. 
Board  of  Education,  P.  S.  22,  New  York  City  1913  1917;  teacher  of  Ger- 
man, junior  and  senior  high  schools,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  1917-1926;  head  of  Department  of 
Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Supervision  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
Teachers,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  1926-27;  lecturer  in  Ham- 
burg, Hannover,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  1927-28;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair,  1928- 

LOUISE  GEORGE  HUMPHREY 

Instructor,  English 

University  of  Michigan,  A.B.;  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  B.Pd.;  Co- 
lumbia University,  A.M.  Special  preparation  for  Speech  and  Dramatic 
Arts    in    Manhattan    Theatre   Camp. 

County  High  School,  Wellington,  Kansas;  Township  High  School,  La- 
Salle,  111.;  Dana  Hall  School,  Welleslcy,  Mass.;  Summer  Sessions,  Michi- 
gan State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti;  Catholic  Summer  School,  Caldwell, 
N.  J.,  Dramatic  coaching  at  summer  camps;  Instructor  in  English  De- 
partment, Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1918-1927;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1927- 

EDNA  E.  KRAMER 

Instructor,  Mathematics 

Hunter  Collese,  A.B.,   1922;   Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1925;  Ph.D.,   1929. 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  1921-1923;  Teacher 
of    Mathematics,    Wadleigh    High    School,    1923-1929;    New    Jersey    State 
Teachers  College,  at  Montclair,   1929- 

EARL  E.  LESLIE 

Instructor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 

University   of   Oregon,    B.B.A..    1922;    Graduate  study   University  of  Oregon 

and  Teachers  College,   Columbia   University. 

Director  of  High  School  Physical  Education,  Milton,  Oregon,  1922;  Di- 
rector of  High  School  Physical  Education,  Eugene,  Oregon,  1923-24;  Di- 
rector of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  1925-1929;  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1929- 
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ETHEL  FRANCES  LITTLEFIELD 

Associate  Professor,  Languages 

Tufts    College,     A.B.    and    A.M.;     graduate    work    for    Ph.D.    in    Romance 

Languages,    Paris,   McGill,  Radeliffe,   Columbia. 

Sent  by  United  Civic  Federation  to  visit  secondary  schools  in  England 
and  Scotland;  Principal  of  Sawin  Academy,  Sherborn,  Mass.;  Head  of 
French  Department  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools  of  Arlingrton, 
Mass.,  1914-22;  Head  of  French  and  Latin,  Washington  School  of  New 
York  City,  1922-24;  Professor  of  French  and  Acting  Head  of  French  De- 
partment, Elmira  College,  1924-25;  Head  of  French  Chateau  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  1925-27;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1927- 

DOROTHY  LOTTRIDGE 

Medical  Examiner 

Cornell    University,   A.B.,   1922;   Woman's  Medical   College  of  Pennsylvania, 

M.D.,   1926. 
Interne,   Newark  Memorial  Hospital,   1926-27;   Resident,  Overlook  Hospital, 
Summit,  N.  J.;   Diplomate  of  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  1927; 
General  practice  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Medical  Examiner,  1927- 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY 

Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
Columbia  University,  B.S.,  1914,  M.A.,  1919. 
Instructor  elementary  and  secondary  subjects,  Wright  Oral  School,  New 
York,  1909-12;  Instructor  in  secondary  mathematics  and  assistant  prin- 
cipal, Dumont,  N.  J.,  1914-18;  Instructor  and  Head  of  Mathematics  De- 
partment, East  Orange,  N.  J.,  1918-29;  Instructor,  Columbia  University  Ex- 
tension, 1918-;  reader  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1924-28;  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1928- 

EDNA  EVELYN  McEACHERN 
Instructor,  Music 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  B.M.,  1917;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, A.M.,  1923;  Graduate,  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  1929;  Graduate 
courses  completed  for  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 
Teacher  of  High  School  Music,  Garfield,  Wash.,  1917-1920;  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Hileyard,  Wash.,  1920-1928;  Director  of  Music,  Maryland  State 
Normal,  Towson,  Md.,  1923-1928;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair,   1929- 

MARY  EULA  McKINNEY 
Instructor,  English 

Ohio  State  University,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  A.M.;  graduate  student. 
University  of  Illinois;  inspection  and  study  of  school  systems  of  France, 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  in  high  schools;  Instructor  in  English, 
University  of  Illinois,  three  years  and  one  summer  session;  Instructor  in 
English,  Montclair  Normal  School,  1914-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair,  1927- 

HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD 

Assistant  Professor,  Geography 

Illinois   State   Normal   University.   B.EL,   1923;   Clark   University,   A.M.,    1926; 

graduate  student  Columbia  University.  Fellowship  Clark  University,  1928. 
Elementary  grades  in  Illinois  Public  Schools,  1914-1919;  Instructor  in  High 
School  Geography,  Moline,  111.;  Instructor  in  Geography,  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  111.,  1923-24;  Instructor  in  Geography.  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana,  Pa..  1927;  Instructor,  Geography  Department  Montclair 
State  Normal,  1926-1927^  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair, 1927- 
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PAUL  S.  NICKERSON 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

Bates  College,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  A.M. 
Head  of  High  School  English  Department,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1914-1915; 
Head  of  High  School  English  Department,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  1915-1916; 
Principal,  Walpole,  Mass.,  1916-1917;  High  School  Sub-Master,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  1917-1920;  Principal  and  Teacher  of  English,  Canton,  Mass.,  1920- 
1923;  Principal  and  Teacher  of  English,  Middleboro,  Mass.,  1923-1926; 
Principal  and  Teacher  of  English,  Palmer,  Mass.,  1926-1928;  High  School 
English,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  1928-1929,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Montclair,  1929- 

GERMAINE  POREAU 

Instructor,  Languages,  College  High  School 
Brevet  Superieur,  1917;  certificat  fln  d'etudes  normales,  1918.    Ecole  Normal 
d'Auxerre;    certificat    d'aptitudes    pedagogiques ;    graduate    study    Columbia 
University. 
Teacher  of  French,   St.  Paul,  Minn.,   1917-1921;   Minneapolis,  Minn.,   1921- 
1923;    Baldwin    School,    Bryn   Mawr,    1923-1927;    Lincoln    School,    Teachers 
College,   Columbia  University,   1927-1929;    New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Montclair,  1929- 

RUFUS  D.  REED 

Assistant  Professor,  Science 

Wilmington   College,    B.S.,    1919;    Ohio   State   University,   A.M.,    1920,   Ph.D., 

1928. 
Graduate    assistant    in    Chemistry,    Ohio    State    University,    1919-1920;    In- 
structor   and    Head    of    High    School    Chemistry    Department,    Lakewood, 
Ohio,  1920-1929;   New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN 

Instructor,  Physical  Education 
Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  Diploma,  1922;  Teachers 
College,   Columbia   University,   B.S.,    1927. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Bronx  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  N.  Y.,  1922-1924; 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  Pratt  Institute,  1925-1927;  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1927-1929;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers   College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

HAROLD  S.  SLOAN 

Instructor,  Social  Studies 
Columbia  University,  B.S.,  1923;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1926;   Graduate 
study  at  New  York  University. 

Instructor  in  High  School  History  and  Economics,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1925, 
1927;  Instructor  in  Social  Studies,  State  Normal  School  at  Newark,  1927- 
1929,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

W.  SCOTT  SMITH 

Assistant    Professor    of    Education,    Director     of    Demonstration 
School 

Franklin    and    Marshall   College,   Lancaster,   Pa.,   A.B.,   1917;    Teachers   Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,   A.M.,  1927. 

Teacher  of  High  School  Latin  and  History,  Nesquehoning,  Pa.,  1917- 
1921;  Teacher  of  High  School  History,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1921-23;  Supervisor 
of  Instruction  in  Junior  High  School,  No.  1,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  1924- 
1926;  Vice-Principal  of  Senior  High  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1926-1929; 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

W.  HARRY  SNYDER 

Instructor,  Social  Studies,  College  High  School 
Ursinus   College,    Collegeville,    Pa.,    A.B..    1923;    New   York   Univereity,    New 
York    City,    A.M.,    1924;    graduate    work    completed    for    Ph.D.,    New    York 
University. 

Assistant  in  American  History,  College  High  School,  Ursinus  College, 
1922-23;  Instructor  in  English  and  American  History,  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1925-1928;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Montclair,  1928- 
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D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE 

Instructor,  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin,  A.B.,   1910;   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

A.M.,   1927. 

Instructor  in  English,  History  and  German  in  High  Schools  of  Avoca, 
Harlan,  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  1910-1918;  Director  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing, in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  1918-1921;  Instructor  in  Education,  Director  of  Practice 
Teaching  and  Principal  of  the  Demonstration  School,  University  of  Ver- 
mont, 1921-25;  Instructor  in  Education  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teach- 
ing, Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1925-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair,   1927- 

JOHN  C.  STONE 

Head  of  Mathematics  Department  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
University  of  Indiana,  A.B.,  A.M.,  1897. 
Head  of  Department  of  High  School  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Elgin,  111.; 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics,  Lake  Forest  Academy  (111.) ;  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
1900-1909;  Head  of  Mathematics  Department,  Montclair  State  Normal 
School,   1909-1927;    New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 

FLORENCE  E.  STRYKER 
Instructor,  History 
State   Normal   School,    Trenton,    N.   J.;    Vassar   College,    1897-99;    University 
of   Michigan,   A.B.,   A.M.,    1902;   special  courses  in   Social  Science,   Columbia 
University. 
Head  of  History  Department,  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen,  Mary- 
land;   Instructor,    History    Department,    Girls'    High    School,    Philadelphia, 
Pa.;    Head  of  History  Department,   Vettin  School,   New  York  City;   Head 
of   History   Department,    Montclair   State   Normal    School,    1909-1927;    New 
Jersey   State   Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 

EDWARD  HARLAN  WEBSTER 

Head  of  English  Department  and  Professor  of  English 

Washington    (D.  C.)    Normal   School,  Diploma,   1896;   Bowdoin  College,   1910; 

Columbia     University,     A.M.,     1920;     advanced     study,     Oxford     University, 

England. 

Teacher  in  Graded  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C,  1896-1900;  Teacher  of 
English,  Business  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  1901-1903;  Teacher  of 
English,  Polytechnic  Preparatory  School,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  1903-1908,  1910- 
1912;  Head  of  English  Department,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  1912-1913,  Head  of  English  Department,  Technical  High  School  and 
Director  of  English,  Junior  High  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1912-1920; 
Chairman.  English  Department,  Cleveland  School  of  Education  and  Asso- 
ciated Schools,  1923-1924;  Professor  of  English,  Central  State  Teachers 
College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  1924-1927;  lecturer  in  English,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair, 1927- 

GERTRUDE  BOWNE  WINTERFIELD 

Instructor,  Mathematics,  College  High  School 

University  of  Minnesota,  A.B.,  1906;   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

A.M.,  1925. 

Teacher  of  High  School  Mathematics,  Birsatile,  Minn.,  1906-1912;  Mathe- 
matics in  all  grades.  Private  Girls  School,  Honolulu,  1914-1915;  High 
School  Mathematics,  Williston,  N.  D.,  1917-1919;  Adviser  to  Extension 
Students,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1919-1926;  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1928- 

CAROLINE  B.  ZACHRY 

Assistant  Professor,  Education,  Psychology 
Spence  School,  New  York  City;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
B.S.:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M.;  Advance  work.  New 
York  School  for  Social  Work;  Oxford  University,  England;  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  Ph.D.,  1928;  Comparative  study  in  Clinics  of 
Europe,   1929. 

Teacher.  Bernard  School  for  Girls  and  Horace  Mann  School:  Principal 
Junior  High  School,  Social  Motive  School,  New  York  City;  Instructor  in 
Education,  Summer  Sessions,  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  University 
of  Delaware;  Teacher  of  English  and  History,  High  School  Division,  Lin- 
coln School,  Columbia  University;  Instructor  in  English,  Montclair  State 
Normal  School,  1926-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair,  1927- 


FACULTY  OF  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 
College  High  School 

*W.  Scott  Smith    Director 

♦Phyllis  M.  Abbott   English 

Ruth  Baker Art 

N.  Eldred  Bingham   Science 

George  T.  Coulthard Manual  Training 

LoRA  Flowers  Household  Arts 

♦Walter  H.   Freeman    Latin 

♦Earl  R.  Glenn   Science 

♦Roy  W.  Hatch Social  Studies 

♦Edna  E.  Kramer  Mathematics 

♦Ethel  F.   Littlefield    Languages 

♦Virgil  S.  Mallory    Mathematics 

♦Edna  McEachern    Music 

Hans   Moldaschl    German 

Germ aine  Poreau   French 

♦Margaret  Sherwin  Physical  Education 

♦W.  Harry  Snyder Social  Studies 

♦John  C.  Stone  Mathematics 

♦Edward  H.  Webster   English 

♦Gertrude  Winterfield   Mathematics 

♦Teaching  in  College  and  College  High  School  during  present  year. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

In  1904  the  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purchase 
of  a  Normal  School  site  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  After  inspecting  many  locations  the  Board  purchased  a  plot 
of  twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Montclair,  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  A  more  beautiful  and  healthful 
site  could  not  have  been  chosen.  The  present  recitation  hall  was 
completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class  of  187  members  was  admitted 
in  September  of  that  year.  Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall 
was  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  will  of  Edward  Russ  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  Chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Committee.  The  next  build- 
ing to  be  added  to  the  group  was  voted  by  the  State  Legislature 
in  1927,  and  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1928.  This  is  the  second 
girls'  dormitory  on  the  campus,  and  is  called  Chapin  Hall  in  com- 
memoration of  the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin, 
Principal  of  the  Montclair  State  Normal  School  from  September, 
1908,  to  the  date  of  his  death,  March  21,  1924. 

The  same  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  ground,  and  about  eight  acres  lying  north  of  the  campus 
were  secured  in  August,  1927. 

The  Legislature  of  1928  appropriated  funds  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  Demonstration  High  School.  The  ground  for  this  building 
was  broken  on  December  21,  1928,  by  Hon.  Robert  Lynn  Cox 
who  was  then  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  by  Col.  D.  Stewart  Craven,  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  on  May  18,  1929.  The  building  was 
completed  for  occupancy  in  October,   1929. 

The  Legislature  of  1929  provided  for  the  purchase  of  37^^ 
acres  of  land  lying  north  of  the  present  campus.  This  valuable 
tract  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  made  a  part  of  the  campus 
in  1929. 

On   May  27,    1927,   the   State   Board  of  Education   passed   the 
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following  resolutions  as  recommended  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction: 

"That  four-year  curricula  be  instituted  in  the  Montclair 
State  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
high  schools. 

That  the  curricula  for  training  elementary  teachers  at  the 
Montclair  State  Normal  School  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Board,  the  State 
has  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 

That  such  part  of  the  four-year  curricula  for  the  education 
of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  as  may  be  determined  be  put 
into  effect  in  September,  1927." 

Approximately  350  candidates  applied  for  entrance  to  the  four- 
year  course  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1927,  and  when  the  college 
opened  on  September  19,  1927,  120  candidates  were  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class  and  30  to  the  Sophomore  class.  In  September, 
1928,  225  students  were  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  and  a  con- 
siderable number  were  also  admitted  on  advanced  standing  from 
other  colleges. 

LOCATION 

The  college  is  located  on  Valley  Road,  about  three  and  one-half 
miles  from  Montclair  center.  The  campus  includes  a  part  of  the 
Watchung  range  of  mountains,  and  though  it  has  an  elevation  of 
about  four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  it  is  within  eight  miles  of 
tide  water.  From  its  elevation  the  campus  commands  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  To  the  north  are  Great 
Notch  and  Paterson,  to  the  south  Montclair,  the  Oranges  and 
Newark,  while  to  the  east  the  college  buildings  overlook  the  gardens, 
towns  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex  and  Passaic  counties  to 
the  Palisades  and  the  New  York  sky  line.  The  view  is  equally  im- 
pressive by  night  when  one  sees  only  the  myriads  of  lights  of  this 
metropolitan  section. 

Though  the  college  is  located  in  a  country  environment  it  is 
near  the  center  of  a  population  of  over  two  million  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  our  nation's  greatest  centers  of  inspiration  and  culture. 

The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
to  Montclair,  and  then  by  bus  to  the  east  entrance ;  by  the  Erie  Rail- 
road to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the  south  en- 
trance; and  by  bus  from  Newark,  the  Oranges  and  Paterson. 


ROAD   AND  WALK   ON   ENTRANCE   SIDE 
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GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

During  the  Spring  of  1929  the  State  legislature  appropriated 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  thirty-seven  and  one-half  acres  of  ground 
which  adjoin  and  lie  to  the  north  of  the  present  campus  and  along 
Valley  Road.  The  purchase  of  this  valuable  tract  shows  the  prac- 
tical foresight  of  the  State  officials.  It  has  provided  the  institution 
with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres  of  grounds  which  w^ill  furnish  beau- 
tiful sites  for  all  future  developmental  projects.  Part  of  the  new 
tract  is  to  be  developed  for  athletic  purposes. 

The  original  campus  is  beautifully  developed  with  roadways, 
walks,  shrubbery,  trees,  lawns,  tennis  courts,  athletic  fields,  gardens 
and  well-arranged  buildings. 

COLLEGE  HALL 

The  main  building  or  College  Hall  is  three  hundred  thirty- 
four  feet  long  and  contains  administration  offices,  classrooms,  library, 
laboratories  and  cafeteria.  Two  dormitories  are  maintained  and  a 
new  Demonstration  High  School  building  was  recently  added  to  the 
group  of  buildings. 

DORMITORIES 

Edward  Russ  Hall  and  Chapin  Hall  are  maintained  by  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  women  of  the  student  body.  Both 
buildings  are  fire-proof  in  construction  and  are  designed  in  the 
Spanish  Mission  st}de,  with  white  stucco  walls  and  red  Spanish  tile 
roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
The  dormitories  are  attractive  and  the  rooms  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, w^ell  furnished  and  comfortable.  Each  dormitory  accom- 
modates about  one  hundred  students  and  provides  single  and  double 
rooms,  suite  for  hostess  and  nurse,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary, 
storage  rooms,  reception  room  and  living  room.  The  living  rooms 
are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to  accommodate  parties, 
dramatics,  clubs,  dances  and  receptions.  The  dining  rooms  and 
kitchens  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 
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DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conduct  a  model  demonstra- 
tion school  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching.  The  State 
Teachers  College  has  established  and  maintains  a  demonstration 
school  for  the  purposes  of  directed  observation  and  experimentation. 
The  school  is  administered  and  supervised  by  experts  who  know 
the  requirements  and  needs  of  the  public  secondary  schools,  as  well 
as  the  various  departments  in  the  college;  the  instruction  is  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  of  superior  training  and  of  markedly  successful 
experience.  Such  a  demonstration  school  and  professional  laboratory 
conducted  along  modern  and  practical  lines  should  contribute  much 
to  the  public  secondary  schools  and  to  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  College. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  College  as  well  as  that  of  the  demon- 
stration school,  conducts  classes  for  observation  and  also  directs  the 
observations  and  discussions  of  the  students.  In  general,  the  value  of 
the  demonstration  school  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  to 
which  its  techniques  and  courses  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
courses  in  subject  matter  and  the  educational  theories  of  the  College 
and  secondary  schools. 

Music  and  Art 

Courses  in  Music  and  Art  are  required  of  all  students.  Special 
electives  are  offered  and  outside  talent  is  frequently  engaged  for 
special  programs. 

The  College  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  receiving  generous  co- 
operation from  the  Museums  and  the  managers  of  the  concert  and 
lecture  courses  in  Paterson,  Montclair  and  Newark.  Frequent  trips 
are  made  to  the  great  centers  of  art  and  music  in  New  York;  City. 

Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ,  Esq.,  has 
enabled  the  school  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men 
eminent  in  science,  philosophy,  education  and  public  affairs,  as  well 
as  several  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists.    At  his 
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death,  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  to  this  school  a  collection  of  museum 
specimens  and  the  substantial  sum  of  money  which  has  taken  per- 
manent form  in  Edward  Russ  Hall.  The  Edward  Russ  Hall  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  resident  students  and  their  parents  because 
of  the  educational  and  social  advantages  which  it  offers. 

Many  gifts  have  been  presented  to  the  school  by  classes  upon 
their  graduation  and  at  various  times  after  graduation.  These  class 
gifts  are  now  serving  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  recitation  hall,  in 
the  dormitories  and  about  the  campus.  They  are  highly  prized  by 
the  students  and  faculty  as  expressions  of  the  spirit  and  generosity 
of  the  institution's  alumni. 

Class  of  1910 — Statue  of  Athene. 

Books  for  the  Library. 
Class  of  1911 — Cast  of  the  Winged  Victory  of  Saraothrace. 

Pictures. 
Class  of  1912 — Statue  of  Diana. 

Sun  dial,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Danufsky  and  Halsey  of  the 
class  of  1912. 
Class  of  1913 — Photographs   of  three   Millet  paintings.     In    1915   this  class 
also  furnished  the  hospital   room  at  Edward  Russ  Hall. 
A  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  student  help  was  given 
in  1923. 
Class  of  1914 — Photographs  of  Ruysdael's  Windmill  and  The  Hour  of  the 
Angelus  by  Perret.     In  1924  this  class  gave  the  Chapin 
Memorial  Cup. 
Classes  of  January  and  June,  1915 — An  oil  portrait  of  the  late  principal. 
Class  of  January,  1916 — Photo  etching  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims. 
Class  of  June,   1916 — Bronze  shield  with  educational  motto. 
Class  of  January,   1917 — Photograph  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and   a  set 

of  his  works  for  the  library. 
Class  of  June,  1917 — Silk  United  States  presentation  flag. 
Class   of   January,    1918 — Two    bas-reliefs — "Singing   Boys"    of   Luca    della 

Robbia. 
Class  of  June,  1918 — Two  bas-reliefs. 
Class  of  January,  1919 — Three  photographs,  one  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens, 

and  two  of  the  modern  Dutch  school. 
Class   of  June,    1919 — Two  busts,   one   of  Theodore   Roosevelt   and   one  of 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
Class  of  January,  1920 — Two  busts,  one  of  George  Washington  and  one  of 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Class  of  June,   1920 — Limestone  bench   and  birds'  drinking  bowl  for  school 

grounds. 
Class   of  January,   1921 — Bronze   tablet  with   Lincoln's   Gettysburg  Address 

engrossed. 
Class  of  June,  1921 — Bronze  relief  of  the  seal  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Class  of  January,  1922 — Circular  seat  for  lawn. 
Class  of  June,  1922— Radio  outfit  for  Assembly  Hall. 

Class  of  January,   1923— Two  bas-reliefs,   "The   Spirit  of   1776"   and   "The 

Spirit  of  1917." 
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Class  of  June,   1923 — Marble  fountain  and  marble  seat  for  lawn. 

Class  of  January,  1924 — A  Cabinet  for  Duo  Art  Music  Rolls. 

Class  of  June,  1924 — ^Photograph  of  Homer  Martin's  painting,  "Along  the 

Seine." 
Class  of  January,  1925 — Montclair  Normal  School  Banner. 
Class  of  June,   1925 — Bulletin  Boards. 
Class  of  January,  1926 — Ulster  Seat  for  Assembly  Hall. 
Class  of  June,   1926 — Antique  Spanish  table. 
Class  of  January,  1927 — Two  color  prints. 
Class  of  June,  1927 — Reception  room  furniture. 
Class  of  January,  1928 — Antique  Spanish  lamp. 
Class  of  June,   1928— $300  to   Chapin  Memorial   Fund. 
Class  of  January,  1929 — $100  to  Chapin  Memorial  Fund. 
Class  of  June^   1929— Two  Spanish  Urns. 

Conferences 

In  connection  with  student  teaching  and  other  college  activities, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Teachers  College 
are  holding,  or  propose  to  hold,  conferences  with  the  following 
groups : 

Training  teachers  selected  from  Junior  and  Senior  high  school  faculties. 

Conferences  with  Junior  and  Senior  high  school  principals. 

Departmental  conferences  in  English,  History,  Languages,  Science 
and    Mathematics. 

Conferences  with  City  and  County  Superintendents. 

Various  committee  meetings  covering  methods,  organization  and  cur- 
ricula. 

Conferences  with  student  representatives  from  various  Junior  and 
Senior  high  schools. 

The  programs  for  the  above  meetings  include  visitations,  demon- 
strations, discussions,  lectures,  reports  on  experimentation  and  re- 
search, and  a  reasonable  degree  of  social  life  and  entertainment. 

GENERAL  PURPOSE 

The  single  objective  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair  is  to  prepare  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools 
of  New  Jersey,  and  it  has  brought  out  many  important  facts,  among 
which  the  following  are  of  general  interest: 

1.     The   annual   turn-over   in   our   high  school   faculties   is  over 
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twenty-five  per  cent.    Approximately  900  new  teachers  are  employed 
in  the  high  schools  of  New  Jersey  each  year. 

2.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  our  high  school  teachers  are  trained 
in  institutions  located  outside  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  sixty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  new  teachers  supplied  to  our  high  schools  come 
from  homes  outside  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

3.  The  majority  of  the  new  teachers  are  graduates  of  liberal 
arts  colleges  with  little  or  no  training  for  the  profession  of  teaching 
including  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

The  College  feels  its  responsibility  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
New  Jersey  and  has  based  its  objectives  and  organization  upon  the 
professional  and  cultural  requirements  of  these  schools. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  principal  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  development  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  are  student  personnel,  teaching  staff,  instruc- 
tional procedure  and  organization  of  curricula. 

In  relation  to  these  factors  the  following  general  principles 
control : 

1.  Student  Personnel 

The  student  body  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  records, 
subject  matter  examinations,  psychological  tests  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  scholastic  ability,  personal  fitness,  character 
and  health. 

2.  Teaching  Staff 

The  faculty  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  thorough  academic  train- 
ing, knowledge  of  secondary  education  and  marked  teaching 
ability  as  demonstrated  in  high  school  and  college  fields. 

3.  Instructional  Procedure 

All  curricula  and  methods  of  presentation  are  organized  and 
maintained  on  the  clear,  fundamental  basis  that  this  institu- 
tion is  professional  in  purpose.  The  education  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  high  schools  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  our  entire  attention,  therefore  with  their  needs  and  in- 
terests in  mind  the  faculty  has  been  selected  and  the  instruc- 
tional procedure  set  up.  A  teaching  staff  \vhich  has  marked 
teaching   ability  and   a  practical  w^orking  knowledge   of  the 
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secondary  school  field  will,  in  regular  teaching,  not  only  dem- 
onstrate models  of  class  room  procedure,  but  at  the  same  time 
find  it  easy  and  natural  to  cover  practically  all  necessary  work 
in  so-called  ''special  methods"  in  its  regular  instructional 
work.  Such  professionalization  is  both  effective  and 
economical. 

All  extra-curricular  activities  carry  forward  the  idea  that  the 
school  is  professional  and  controlled  by  one  major  objective. 

4.   Organization  of  Curricula 

A.  In  the  organization  of  curricula  and  courses  of  instruction 
the  principle  of  professionalized  subject  matter  is  observed 
and  the  number  of  purely  education  courses  is  limited. 

B.  The  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  is  differentiated,  and  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  specialization  in  the  fields  of  English,  Social  Studies, 
Foreign  Languages,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

C.  A  sufficient  selection  of  so-called  education  subjects  is  given 
to  insure  a  thorough  grounding  in  secondary  school  theory 
and  practice. 

D.  In  all  curricula  there  is  a  substantial  core  of  required  cul- 
tural content  sufficient  to  insure  a  thorough,  professional 
background. 

E.  There  are  few  elective  courses  except,  in  that  each  student 
chooses  his  major  and  minor  fields  for  specialization. 

F.  All  courses  in  a  given  curriculum  are  so  organized  as  to 
be  coherent  and  progressive  in  their  sequence. 

G.  The  regime  of  the  school  provides  for  the  development 
of  the  personality  and  social  equipment  of  the  prospective 
teacher. 

H.  Each  course  is  broadly  humanizing.  The  realization  of 
this  purpose  includes  an  understanding  of  the  relation  be- 
tween what  is  done  in  organized  democratic  society  and 
in  the  schools.  It  is  by  this  means  that  teaching  techni- 
ques, scholarship  and  culture  may  be  gained  through  a 
realization  of  a  purpose  and  not  merely  by  academic 
knowledge. 

I.  The  demonstration  school  is  the  laboratory  and  integrating 
centre  of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

J.  The  curricula  as  provided  are  subject  to  continual  change 
since  they  are  the  servants  of  changing  purposes  and  social 
needs. 
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1.     Student  Personnel 

The  personal  qualities  of  a  high  school  teacher  should  be  of  the 
best,  from  the  standpoints  of  personality,  scholarship,  character  and 
health. 

"School  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  can  render 
a  distinctive  service  to  the  task  of  training  teachers  by  encouraging 
students  of  high  ability,  and  by  discouraging  those  who  are  unfitted 
by  personality  and  scholarship  to  enter  the  teaching  profession." 
(Quotation  from  New  Jersey  Bulletin,  January,   1929,  p.  3.) 

Generally  speaking,  no  student  should  undertake  a  curriculum 
which  prepares  students  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools  who  has 
not  made  a  conspicuous  success  in  the  fundamental  subject  matter 
of  secondary  education,  and  no  student  should  assume  responsibilities 
of  leadership  in  our  secondary  schools  who  has  not  learned  some  very 
effective  ways  of  directing  his  or  her  own  energy  and,  at  the  same 
time,  has  assumed  positions  of  group  leadership. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  set  of  entrance  requirements  may  be 
adequate  in  selecting  future  high  school  teachers.  However,  the 
following  requirements  should  render  a  real  service  to  the  teaching 
profession : 

The   Entrance   Requirements   as  Adopted   by  The   State   Board   of 

Education 

(Abbreviated  Form) 

a.  An  applicant  must  be  16  years  old  or  become  16  within  three 
months  after  the  opening  of  the  term. 

b.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  medical  certificate  from  the 
medical  inspector  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  high 
school  from  which  the  applicant  comes  is  located. 

c.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  testimonial  of  good  moral  char- 
acter from  a  responsible  person  not  related  to  the  applicant. 

d.  An  applicant  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  will  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  two  years  imme- 
diately after  graduation,  unless  excused  temporarily  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  if  he  does  not  so  teach  he 
will  refund  to  the  State  the  cost  of  his  education,  which  is 
fixed  at  $200  per  school  year. 
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e.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  recommendation  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  of  which  the  applicant  is,  or  expects 
to  be,  a  graduate.  This  recommendation  should  certify  that 
the  applicant's  character  and  scholarship  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  warrant  the  expectancy  that  he  will  make  a  success  of 
his  work  in  the  college.  If  the  applicant  holds  a  teacher's 
certificate,  a  statement  from  the  county  or  city  superintendent 
may  be  substituted. 

f.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  certificate  showing  graduation 
from  a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  private  secondary 
school  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  cer- 
tificate shall  name  the  high  school  subjects  the  applicant  has 
taken,  the  number  of  weeks  given  to  each  subject,  the  number 
of  recitation  periods  a  week,  and  the  scholarship  standing  of 
the  applicant. 

An  applicant  who  holds  a  first  grade  county  teacher's  certi- 
ficate, a  limited  elementary  teacher's  certificate,  or  a  secondary 
teacher's  certificate  may  be  admitted  without  such  high  school 
credentials. 

g.  All  applicants  not  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  with  one  year 
of  successful  experience  shall  take  examinations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  English,  Mathematics, 
American  History  and  Citizenship,  a  psychological  test  and 
such  other  examinations  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
may  prescribe.  The  nature  and  standards  of  such  examina- 
tions and  tests  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

h.  An  applicant  with  one  year  of  satisfactory  v/ork  in  an  ac- 
credited college  or  normal  school  may  be  admitted  on  ad- 
vanced credit. 

All  applicants  must  be  residents  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exception:  Students  not  resident  within  the  State  who  de- 
sire to  take  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair  may  be  admitted  upon  the  same  terms  as  resident  stu- 
dents at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner. 

At  entrance  all  applicants  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  se- 
lected by  the  school  to  determine  whether  they  are  free  from  any 
disease  or  infirmity  which  would  unfit  them  for  teaching;  and  an 
examination  by  this  physician  may  be  required  of  any  student  at 
any  time  in  his  course  to  determine  whether  his  physical  condition 
warrants  his  continuance  in  the  school. 
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Admission  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school  with 
record  showing  successful  completion  of  at  least  fifteen  units  of 
standard  high  school  work,  not  more  than  three  of  which  may  be 
from  the  following  group:  Industrial  Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Fine 
Arts,   Household  Arts,  and  Commercial  Arts. 

2.  Included  in  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance  the  following  credits 
must  be  presented  by  each  candidate: 

English    4  units 

Mathematics   1  unit 

American   History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 1  unit 

Science   1  unit 

Additional  History  or  Science   or  Mathematics 1  unit 

Foreign   Language    2  units 

To  be  selected  from  Mathematics,  History,  Science,  or 

Foreign  Language    2  units 

Free   electives    3  units 

Total    15  units 

3.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  the  secondary  school 
from  which  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  certifying  that  the  applicant 
possesses  the  qualities  of  scholarship,  industry,  and  personal  fitness 
which  should  recommend  him  for  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  New  Jersey. 

4.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  certain  psychological 
tests  as  prescribed. 

5.  A  testimonial  as  to  character  and  a  certificate  from  a  reputable 
physician  stating  that  the  candidate  is  in  good  health  and  free  from 
any  physical  defects  that  would  unfit  him  for  teaching  or  prevent 
him  from  taking  the  physical  exercise  required  of  students.  It  is 
reserved  for  the  College  to  decide  on  the  physical  fitness  of  students. 

Registration 

Candidates  wishing  to  enter  the  first-year  class  will  be  admitted 
in  September.  Credentials  should  be  submitted  by  May  15th  of  the 
year  admittance  is  desired. 

Candidates  wishing  to  enter  with  advanced  credit  may  enter  at 
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the  beginning  of  any  term  during  the  year.  They  should  make  a 
written  application,  including  credentials,  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  term. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  The  Registrar, 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Following  is  a  list  of  requirements  for  graduation: 

1.  A  major  of  at  least  sixty-eight  term-hours. 

2.  A  minor  of  at  least  thirty-two  term-hours. 

3.  Sufficient  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  complete 
one  hundred  ninety-two  term-hours. 

4.  A  total  weighted  score  of  at  least  ninety-six  points. 

5.  At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

6.  A  minimum  of  three  terms  of  resident  attendance. 

Degree 

After  a  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion, the  A.B.  degree  is  granted,  and  a  limited  normal  school  certifi- 
cate entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  New  Jersey  when  subjects  studied  during  the  course  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers  in  those  subjects. 
This  certificate  is  valid  for  three  years  and  may  be  made  permanent 
after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

System  of  Accrediting 

The  basis  for  crediting  work  done  in  the  College  is  the  term- 
hour.  A  term-hour  is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  class- 
room for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  One 
hundred  ninety-two  term-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 
Most  courses  in  the  College  meet  four  hours  per  week;  hence 
carry  four  term-hour  credits.  The  customary  student-load  of  work 
is  four  courses  meeting  four  hours  per  week.  Permission  to  carry 
more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those 
who  have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood 
that  students  are  retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  are 
doing  satisfactory  work. 
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System  of  Marking 

Credit  marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various 
courses  are  given  in  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F.  The  letters  have 
the  following  significance : 

A,  indicates  excellent  vi^ork 

B,  indicates  work  above  average 

C,  indicates  average  work 

D,  indicates  work  below  average 
F,  indicates  failure 

Work  which,  in  the  judgment,  of  the  instructor,  should  receive 
a  credit  mark  at  a  date  later  than  the  end  of  the  term,  shall  be 
marked  incomplete  ("Inc.").  Each  incomplete  mark  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  in  duplicate,  recording  the  nature,  quan- 
tity, and  completion  date  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done.  One  of  these 
statements  will  be  given  to  the  student  and  the  other  filed  in  the 
office  until  the  work  is  completed  or  the  completion  date  has  expired. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  credit 
marks  for  courses  meeting  four  times  a  week  shall  receive  the  follow- 
ing weighted  scores:    A,  4;  B,  3 ;  C,  2;  D,  1 ;  and  F,  — 1. 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  165  or  more 
points  shall  be  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following  desig- 
nations :  .  .  -  ,  ^  .  ,      , 
lDJ-1/4,   cum  laude 

175-184,   magna  cum  laude 
185-196,  summa  cum  laude 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  highest 
weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "First  Honor  Student"  of 
his  class. 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  second  high- 
est weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "Second  Honor  Stu- 
dent" of  his  class. 
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Approved  Secondary  Schools 

"Those  schools  shall  be  classed  as  high  schools  which  require  for 
admission  the  successful  completion  of  eight  years  of  graded  pre- 
academic  work  or  its  equivalent. 

High  schools  that  fully  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  classed  as  Approved  High  Schools.  A  list  of 
them  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation." 

The  following  schools  are  on  the  approved  list : 


Approved  New  Jersey  Public  High  Schools 


Atlantic  County — 

Atlantic  City 
Egg  Harbor 
Hammonton 
Pleasantville 

Bergen  County — 

Bogota 

Cliffside  Park 

Closter 

Dumont 

East  Rutherford 

Englewood 

Fort  Lee 

Garfield 

Hackensack 

Hasbrouck  Heights 

Leonia 

Lyndhurst 

Park  Ridge 

Ramsey 

Ridgefield  Park 

Ridgewood 

Rutherford 

Teanack 

Teanafly 

Westwood 

Burlington  County — 

Bordentown 

Burlington 

Moorestown 

Mount  Holly 

Palmyra 

Pemberton 


Camden  County — 
Audubon 
Camden 
Collingswood 
Gloucester  City 
Haddonfield 
Haddon  Heights 
Merchantville 

Cape  May  County — 
Cape  May  City 
Ocean  City 

Cape  May  Court  House 
Wildwood 
Woodbine 

Cumberland  County — 
Bridgeton 
Millville 
Port  Norris 
Vineland 

Essex  County — 
Belleville 
Bloomfield 
Caldwell 
East  Orange 
Glen  Ridge 
Irvington 
Millburn 
Montclair 
Newark — 
Barringer 

Central 

East  Side 

South  Side 

West  Side 


Essex  County — Cont'd 
Nutley 
Orange 
South  Orange 
Verona 
West  Orange 

Gloucester  County — 
Clayton 
Glassboro 
Paulsboro 
Pitman 
Swedesboro 
Woodbury 

Hudson  County — 

Bayonne 

Harrison 

Hoboken 
(Demarest) 

Jersey  City- 
Dickinson 
Lincoln 

Kearny 

Union  City 
(Emerson) 

Union  Hill 

West  New  York 

Hunterdon  County — 

Clinton 

Flemington 

Frenchtown 

Hampton 

High  Bridge 

Lambertville 
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Mercer  County — 
Hightstown 
Hopewell 
Princeton 
Trenton 

Middlesex  County — 

Carteret 
Jamesburg 
Metuchen 
New  Brunswick 
Perth  Amboy 
South  Amboy 
South  River 
Woodbridge 

Monmouth  County — 
Allentown 
Asbury  Park 
Atlantic  Highlands 
Freehold 
Keyport 
Leonardo 
Long   Branch 
Manasquan 
Matawan 
Ocean  Grove 
Red  Bank 


Morris  County — 
Boonton 
Butler 
Chatham 
Dover 
Madison 
Morristown 
Netcong 
Rockaway 
Succasunna 
Wharton 

Ocean  County — 
Barnegat 
Lakewood 
Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 
Toms  River 
Tuckerton 

Passaic  County — 
Clifton 
Passaic 
Paterson — 

Central 

Eastside 

Salem  County — 
Penns  Grove 
Salem 
Woodstown 

Somerset  County — 
Bernardsville 
Bound  Brook 


Somerset  County — Cont'd 
North  Plainfield 
Somerville 

Sussex  County — 
Franklin 
Hamburg 
Newton 
Sussex 

Union  County — 
Cranford 
Elizabeth 
Battin  H.  S. 
Thos.  Jefferson  H.  S. 
Hillside 
Linden 
Plainfield 
Rahway 
Roselle 
Roselle   Park 
Scotch  Plains 
Summit 
Union 
Westfield 

Warren  County — 
Belvidere 
Blairstown 
Hackettstown 
Phillipsburg 
Washington 


Approved  New  Jersey  Private  Secondary  Schools 


Atlantic     City,     Holy     Spirit     High 

School 
Bayonne,    Holy    Family   Commercial 

and  High  School 
Belmar,  St.  Rose's  High  School 
Blairstown,  Blair  Academy 
Bloomfield,  Theological  Seminary 

(high  school  department) 
Bordentown,     Bordentown     Military 

Institute 
Bordentown,   Manual  Training  and 

Industrial    School    (academic   de- 
partment) 
Bound  Brook,  Zarepath  Academy 
Burlington,  St.  Mar/s  Hall 
Caldwell,  Mt.  St.  Dominick  Academy 
Camden,     Camden     Catholic     High 

School 


Convent,  Academy  of  St.  Elizabeth 
East  Orange,   Upsala   College    (aca- 
demic department) 
Elizabeth,  Benedictine  Academy 
Elizabeth,  Sacred  Heart  H.  S. 
Elizabeth,  Pingry  School 
Elizabeth,  St.  Patrick's  High  School 
Elizabeth,  Vail-Deane  School 
Englewood,  St.  Cecilia's  High  School 
Essex    Falls,     Kingsley    School    for 

Boys 
Fort  Lee,  Holy  Angels'  Academy 
Hackettstown,    Centenary    Collegiate 

Institute 
Hightstown,  Peddie  Institute 
Hoboken,    Academy    of    the    Sacred 

Heart 
Hoboken,  Hoboken  Academy 
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Hohokus,  St.  Luke's  School 

Jersey  City,  Bergen  School  for  Girls 

Jersey    City,    St.    Aloysius    Academy 

(Bergen  Ave.) 
Jersey  City,  St.  Aloysius  High  School 

(703  West  Side  Ave.) 
Jersey  City,  St.  Dominick  Academy 
Jersey  City,  St.  Michael's  H.  S. 
Jersey  City,  St.  Peter's  High  School 
Lakewood,  Newman  School 
Lawrenceville,  Lawrenceville   School 
Lodi,    Immaculate    Conception    High 

School 
Long  Branch,  Star  of  the  Sea  Acad- 
emy 
Metuchen,  St.  Joseph's  High  School 
Montclair,  Immaculate  Conception 
Montclair,  Kimberley  School 
Montclair,  Lacordaire  School 
Montclair,  Montclair  Academy 
Moorestown,  Friends'  School 
Morristown,  Bayley  School 
Morristown,  Morristown  School 
Montain  Lakes,  St.  John's  School 
New    Brunswick,    Rutgers    Prepara- 
tory School 
New  Brunswick,  St.  Peter's  School 
Newark,  Newark  Academy 
Newark,  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 

H.  S. 
Newark,  Prospect  Hill  School 
Newark,    St.    Benedict's    College    (4 

years  of  academic  work) 
Newark,   St.  Vincent's  Academy 
North     Plainfield,     Mt.     St.     Mary's 

High  School 
Orange,    Miss    Beard's    School    for 

Girls 
Orange,  Carteret  Academy 


Orange,  Dearborn-Morgan  School 
Passaic,   Collegiate  Institute 
Paterson,  Benedictine  Academy 

(academic  dept.) 
Paterson,  Collegiate  Institute 
Paterson,  Eastern  Academy 
Paterson,  Miss  Stiles's  School 
Paterson,  St.  John's  Parochial  School 
Paterson,  St.  Joseph's  H.  S. 
Pennington,  Pennington  Seminary 
Perth     Amboy,      St.      Mary's     High 

School 
Phillipsburg,     St.     Philip     and     St. 

James  School 
Princeton,      Princeton      Preparatory 

School 
Ramsey,  Don  Bosco  Polish  Institute 
Red  Bank,  St.  James  Parochial  High 

School 
Ridgewood,  Ridgewood   Preparatory 

School 
South     Amboy,     St.     Mary's     High 

School 
South     Orange,     Seton     Hall     High 

School 
Summit,    Oak    Knoll    School    of    the 

Holy  Child 
Summit,  The  Oratory  School 
Summit,  Kent  Place  School  for  Girls 
Trenton,       Immaculate      Conception 

High  School 
Trenton,    St.    Mary's   Catholic   High 

School 
Trenton,  Villa  Victoria  High  School 
Union  City,  Holy  Family  H.  S. 
Union  City,  St.  Michael's  School 
Wenonah,  Wenonah  Military 

Academy 
V^estfield,  Holy  Trinity  H.  S. 


General  Expenses 

Tuition  is  free.  Practically  all  books  and  supplies  are  furnished 
without  cost. 

Student  Council  fees  for  the  promotion  of  student  activities 
average  about  $12  a  year.  This  fee  may  be  increased  in  order  to 
meet  the  costs  of  additional  publications,  entertainments,  athletics, 
receptions  and  other  student  activities. 
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Living  Expenses 

The  total  yearly  living  expenses  for  dormitory  students  are  to 
be  paid  as  follows: 

$100.00  upon  registration  in  September. 
$100.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  term. 
$100.00  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  term. 

No  application  for  a  room  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  deposit  of  $5.00  which  is  credited  on  the  first  payment 
of  board;  if  the  applicant  is  rejected,  this  amount  will  be  refunded. 
If  the  applicant  withdraws  twenty  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
college,  the  deposit  will  be  refunded,  otherwise  it  will  be  forfeited. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  rate  includes  board,  laundry,  heat,  lights,  and  either  a  single 
or  half  a  double  room. 

Laundry  is  limited  to  twelve  pieces  of  personal  clothing.  All 
clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name  in  indelible  ink. 

No  rate  is  made  for  absence,  expulsion,  suspension  or  volun- 
tary withdrawal  from  college  during  the  term.  A  student  who  has 
a  continuous  absence  on  account  of  illness  for  three  weeks  or  more 
will  receive  a  rebate  of  $3.50  per  week  during  such  illness. 

A  student  who  has  engaged  accommodations  at  the  dormitory 
should  arrive  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Trunks  should  be  marked  "Edward  Russ  Hall"  or  "Chapin 
Hall",  Montclair  Heights,  N.  J.  If  expressed  prepaid  to  Montclair 
Heights  or  to  Montclair,  they  will  be  delivered  to  the  dormitories. 

Each  dormitory  student  should  bring  overshoes,  an  umbrella,  a 
raincoat,  bath  towels,  and  two  laundry  bags  distinctly  marked  with 
her  name.  Residents  of  Chapin  Hall  should  provide  themselves  with 
blankets. 

Student  Loan  Fund 

The  Alumni  Association  is  raising  a  memorial  fund  of  $10,000 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin.  Nearly  $5,000  has  been 
received  to  date  and  the  fund  has  been  incorporated  in  order  that 
loans  may  be  made. 

Money  may  be  loaned  from  the  Chapin  Memorial  Fund  without 
interest  to 
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1.  Worthy  high  school  students  who  cannot  undertake  work  in 
the  field  of  teacher-training  without  financial  aid. 

2.  Worthy  students  who  cannot  continue  their  courses  without 
financial  aid. 

3.  Worthy  students  who  wish  to  extend  their  course  in  the  field 
of  teacher-training  beyond  two  years  but  would  not  be  able 
to  do  so  without  financial  aid. 

New  and  greatly  encouraging  life  prospects  have  already  been 
brought  to  deserving  students  by  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund.  No 
patron  of  this  important  project  would  hesitate  to  give  it  his  loyal 
support  if  he  realized  the  great  good  which  is  being  accomplished  by 
its  use. 

Employment  for  Men  and  Women 

Employment  for  students  is  handled  through  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Women.  Students  are  advised  not  to  rely  solely  upon  their 
own  earnings  during  their  first  year  in  college.  The  usual  amount 
of  work  that  can  be  undert^iken  by  a  capable  student  in  addition 
to  the  required  college  studies  is  approximately  three  hours  per  day. 
If  more  work  is  attempted  the  class  schedule  will  be  reduced.  Specific 
information  cannot  be  given  concerning  student  employment  because 
the  efficiency  and  energy  of  the  student  concerned  and  the  time 
which  he  can  give  to  outside  work  are  controlling  factors. 

Dormitory  Life 

The  dormitories  are  not  social  clubs.  There  is  much  to  be  ac- 
complished and,  therefore,  study  hours  are  observed.  However, 
students  have  their  opportunities  for  good  fun  including  social  activ- 
ities and  entertainments  of  various  types.  In  fact,  such  activities 
are  promoted  by  the  Dean  of  Women,  Dormitory  Hostesses  and 
Faculty. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  largely 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Dormitory  Council,  Dean  of  Women 
and  Dormitory  Hostess.  These  regulations  cover  such  matters  as 
study  hours,  church  attendance,  week-end  excuses,  social  activities, 
guests,  schedule  of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  chaperones  and  care  of 
the  sick. 
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Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  may 
live  in  private  Tiomes  w^hich  are  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 
An  approved  list  of  boarding  and  rooming  houses  is  kept  on  file  and 
made  available  upon  application.  Dormitory  regulations  apply  to 
students  living  in  private  homes. 

Library 

The  library  is  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  college  hall 
and  is  accessible  to  all  students  by  means  of  open  shelves  and  a  com- 
plete library  catalogue.  In  the  main  library  room  vrill  be  found 
the  principal  educational  journals,  literary  and  current  topic  maga- 
zines and  daily  nevrspapers.  Standard  magazines  are  bound,  and, 
owing  to  the  forethought  of  the  management  in  early  years,  the 
school  is  fortunate  in  having  many  complete  files  such  as  are  now 
difficult  to  obtain. 

The  present  librarian  and  teaching  staff  are  developing  a  standard 
library  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  field. 

The  Free  Public  Libraries  of  Upper  Montclair,  Montclair  and 
Newark  and  the  State  Library  Commission  at  Trenton  are  very 
generous  in  their  cooperation  with  the  State  College. 

Student  Supply  Store 

This  enterprise  is  under  the  control  of  the  Student  Council,  and 
aims  to  supply  such  materials  as  are  in  continual  demand  by  the 
student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteria 

A  well  organized  and  well  equipped  cafeteria  is  maintained.  It 
is  under  the  management  of  a  trained  dietitian  who  prepares  lunches 
for  all  students  who  are  not  served  at  the  Edward  Russ  dining  room. 
Lunches  are  served  at  cost  prices. 

Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  outside  of  city  districts 
m  the  clean,  open  country.     The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings 
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and  grounds  are  quite  ideal,  and  the  ample  grounds  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  healthful  sport. 

The  College  employs  a  physician  who  gives  thorough  physical 
examinations  and  advises  vrith  those  students  vrho  need  medical  at- 
tention. The  nurse  and  the  members  of  the  physical  education  de- 
partment are  in  attendance  throughout  each  day. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to  promote  good  health  and  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  student  body  in  order  that  the  daily  tasks  may  be 
attacked  with  vigor  and  cheerfulness.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  students '  should  know  and  practice  the  essentials  of  good 
health  if  they  are  to  teach  the  same  to  the  young  people  of  our  State. 

Freshman  Week 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  College  to  hold  "Freshman  Week". 
All  new  first-year  students  are  required  to  be  present.  This  device 
furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the  new  student  to  make  contacts  with 
the  college  environment,  faculty  members,  student  leaders,  and  his 
classmates.  Members  of  the  Student  Council  present  to  the  Fresh- 
men the  various  student  organizations,  student  privileges  and  student 
responsibilities.  Several  faculty  members  talk  to  the  new  students 
on  such  topics  as  Budgeting  Time,  The  Library,  How  to  Study  and 
Curricula. 

Student  Activities 

Each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  or  her  associate  students  and  to  the  life  of  the  col- 
lege. In  fact  any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and 
leadership  through  cooperation  and  service  should  not  train  for  the 
profession  of  teaching.  It  is  well  known  that  the  teacher  in  greatest 
demand  and  of  real  power  understands  the  value  of  unselfish  team- 
work, and  through  participation  has  formed  the  habit  of  leading 
when  leadership  is  needed  and  serving  always. 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associations 
and  committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service  which 
is  of  a  worthy  character,  and  greatly  appreciated  by  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body.  Practically  all  students  are  also  making  individual 
contributions    through    their    regular    classroom    participation,    by 
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means  of  loan  materials,  reports,  supplementing,  verifying,  question- 
ing and  sometimes  taking  charge  of  discussions  or  class  periods. 
Aside  from  the  regular  classroom  activities  many  individual  students 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  and  cooperate  by  presenting  or  di- 
recting regular  assembly  programs  and  many  other  types  of  worthy 
service. 

Student  Council  and  Clubs 

The  Student  Council  is  the  central  organization  in  general  con- 
trol of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  student  body  and  faculty.  Through  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  which  works  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
school,  the  Student  Council  takes  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion 
of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  interest,  social  and  physical  wel- 
fare, civic  interests  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  student  body. 

It  must  be  said  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  the 
allied  organizations,  that  through  their  aims,  their  spirit  and  their 
accomplishments  the  students  commend  themselves  to  the  faculty 
and  their  profession.  Naturally,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  students  and  their  organizations  express  their  ideas  of  service, 
though  at  present  their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed 
as  follows: 

Dramatic  Club  Cercle  Francais 

Musical  Clubs  Deutsche  Verein 

Literary  Clubs  Spanish  Club 

Psychology  Club  Classical  Club 

Contemporary  Club  Men's  Athletic  Association 

Science  Club  Women's  Athletic  Association 

Debating  Club  Honor  Society 

Mathematics  Club  Men's  Club 

League  of  Women  Voters  Travel  Club 

Bureau  of  Publications  Rohwec  Club 

The  work  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  organiza- 
tions includes  such  activities  as  follow: 

Preparation   and  presentation  of  school   assemblies. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  school  publications,  including  news- 
paper, hand  book,  magazine  and  year-book. 

Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  school  and  methods  of  providing  for 
them  properly  and   adequately. 

General  supervision  of  athletics. 

Promote  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes. 
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Charter  school  clubs. 

Take  charge  of  the  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements. 
Assist  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid. 
Assist   in    maintaining   favorable   working  conditions   throughout   the 

school. 
Receive  and  entertain  visitors  and  delegations. 
Own  and  control  school  store. 
Collect  data  and  make  reports  relative  to  school  enterprises  and  their 

management. 
Represent  the  school  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and  furnish 

speakers  for  high  school  assemblies. 
Promote  school  clubs  and  organizations  which  provide  for  intellectual 

improvement,     professional     improvement,     religious     and     social 

service,  athletics,  recreation  and  school  spirit  in  general. 
Provide    a   financing   system  which   will   adequately  provide   for    all 

worthy  school  enterprises. 

Student  Council  Officers 

President Violet  Gioggia,  '31 

Vice-President Joseph  Fiorillo,  '31 

Secretary  Grace  Seymour,  '31 

Treasurer  Edward  Sayles,  '32 

Publications 

The  catalogue  containing  general  information  about  the  College 
is  published  during  the  Winter  term. 

Special  announcements  of  the  College  and  its  different  depart- 
ments are  published  as  the  need  arises. 

State  College  Studies  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and  are 
comprised  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  College  faculty. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  College  records  the  progress  of  the 
institution  during  the  school  year,  and  includes  the  financial  report 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  same  period. 

"The  Pelican" — the  student  publication — covers  a  variety  of 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instruction,  Student  Council 
rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  "yells,"  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

The  College  Annual  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Alumni  Officers  1929-1930 

President David  S.  McLean,  '26 

Vice-President  Elizabeth  Sontag,  '26 

Recording  Secretary  Grace  Flitcrott,  '27 

Corresponding  Secretary  Amy  Hartong,  '18 

Treasurer  Winifred  James,  '18 

Assistant    Treasurer Emma    Cavanagh,  '28 

Executive  Committee 

Marie  Hollyer   '20 

Helen  Glover  '11 

Thos.  J.  Hutton  '20 

The  Luncheon  and  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  be  held  annually  on  the  second  Saturday  in  May. 

Facts  of  Interest  to  Graduates 

Each  year  cards  are  sent  out  to  all  graduates.  The  last  replies 
vrere  received  from  1695.  Of  this  number,  1098  were  teaching, 
597  were  not  teaching,  140  were  married  and  teaching,  512  were 
married  and  not  teaching.  934  were  teaching  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  70  in  central  New  Jersey,  42  in  southern  New  Jersey.  52 
were  teaching  out  of  the  State;  44  had  college  degrees;  29  were 
supervisors  or  principals;  81  were  teaching  special  subjects.  28  were 
teaching  in  high  schools.  The  number  teaching  in  the  grades  ranged 
from  188  in  the  first  grade  to  28  in  the  eighth.  The  number  of 
graduates  from  the  various  classes  who  were  teaching  ranged  from 
11  in  the  class  of  1910  to  128  in  the  class  of  1925. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

General  Plan  of  the  Curricula 

The  College  offers  four-year  courses  planned  for  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  languages,  ma- 
thematics, science  and  social  studies. 

Each  student  is  asked  to  select  two  fields  of  work  in  which  he 
will  make  special  preparation.  Freedom  is  given  to  each  student  in 
the  selection  of  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  work,  although  within 
the  chosen  fields  there  is  little  opportunity  for  further  selection. 
Aside  from  his  specialization  each  student  is  required  to  take  a  sub- 
stantial core  of  general  background  subjects  and  thorough  profes- 
sional instruction  including  the  professionalization  of  all  college 
courses.  All  work  is  given  in  conjunction  with  observation  and  fol- 
lowed by  practice  teaching. 

THE  CURRICULA 
Each  curriculum  is  composed  of  three  general  types  of  work: 

Professional  Integration  Courses 

A  substantial  core  of  professional  courses  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents.    These  courses  comprise  the  following: 

Introduction   to    Teaching    *4  hours 

Educational    Psychology    8  hours 

Secondary  Education    8  hours 

Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 4  hours 

Total  24  hours 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  work  consumes  an  eighth  of  the  stu- 
dent's entire  schedule  of  work. 

Professional  Background  Courses 
In  order  that  the  student  may  have  a  broad  survey  of  the  field 


♦"Hours"  to  be  interpreted  as  term-hours. 
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of  education  and  an  intelligent  understanding  of  other  fields  of  work 
than  those  in  which  he  is  specializing,  a  second  core  of  courses  is 
required  of  all  students.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

English    Composition    8  hours 

English    Literature    4  hours 

Speech   and  Drama 4  hours 

Interpretation  of  Art  and  Music 4  hours 

Foundation  of  Language    4  hours 

Citizenship     4  hours 

Modern  History 8  hours 

Educational   Biology  4  hours 

Physiography    4  hours 

Socialized    Mathematics    4  hours 

Total  48  hours 

Professional  Subject  Matter  Courses 

The  remainder  of  the  student's  schedule  is  divided  between  the 
chosen  fields  of  work  and  elective  courses.  Sixty-eight  hours  are 
required  in  the  major  and  thirty-two  in  the  minor  fields  of  work. 
This  leaves  twenty  term-hours  of  elective  work.  The  degree  of  spe- 
cialization possible  in  the  various  fields  of  work  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  in  which  all  figures  refer  to  term-hours: 

A  B  C  {A-i-B)  D       E  (C+D) 

Required  of  Required  Minimum  Possible  Possible 

Department              All  Students  as  Major  as  Major  Election       Total 

English    16  68                  84  20  104 

History    12  68                  80  20  100 

Science   8  68                  76  20  96 

Mathematics    4  68                  72  20  92 

Language    4  68                 72  20  92 

This  shows  that  a  student  majoring  in  English  will  have  had  at 
least  seven  years  of  work  (84  term-hours)  in  the  subject  when  he 
graduates,  or  he  may  have  had  with  electives,  as  much  as  eight  and 
two-thirds  years  of  work  (104  term-hours).  Possible  specialization 
in  the  other  departments  can  be  interpreted  by  the  figures  given. 

Supervised  Teaching 

The  work  in  each  department  is  so  organized  that  the  first  term 
of  the  senior  year  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  teaching  of  the 
subject  matter  of  that  department  in  the  secondary  school.     For  a 
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detailed  description  of  this  work  see  course  401  in  the  department 
concerned. 

The  second  term  of  this  year  is  given  to  observation  and  par- 
ticipation in  teaching.  For  this  work  sixteen  term-hours  of  credit 
is  given.    Following  is  a  description  of  the  work: 

Supervised  Teaching  in  Special  Departments 

This  work  is  done  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  the 
cities  of  New  Jersey.  The  student  devotes  his  entire  time  for  the 
term  to  observation  and  participation  in  teaching.  The  work  is 
supervised  by  the  heads  of  departments  in  cooperation  with  the 
Director  of  Teaching  and  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
the  high  schools.  As  many  visits  as  are  practical  are  made  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  work.  Conferences  are  held  of  all  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  work. 

Problems  in  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  work  of  the  year  is  rounded  out  by  a  survey  course  out- 
lined as  follows: 

The  student  brings  to  this  course  nearly  four  years  of  profes- 
sionalized college  work  in  his  major  field  and  the  experience  he  has 
gained  in  the  actual  teaching  of  his  subject  in  the  high  school.  He 
is  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  well-rounded  survey  of  the  part  he 
is  to  take  in  the  teaching  profession  and  of  the  practical  problems 
confronting  a  novitiate  in  teaching. 

In  each  department  much  of  the  work  consists  of  round-table 
discussions  of  practical  problems  encountered  in  the  field.  The 
reading  of  several  books  in  his  field  is  required.  Special  reports  on 
these  readings;  lectures  and  conferences  by  specialists;  and  further 
observation  of  classroom  teaching  constitute  some  of  the  work  of  the 
course.  Each  department  has  special  features;  for  example,  in 
science,  the  relation  of  science  to  industry,  art,  medicine,  agriculture 
and  human  welfare;  in  mathematics,  a  study  of  the  history  of  num- 
bers and  of  different  systems  of  mathematics;  in  history,  the  recon- 
sideration of  current  problems  in  the  light  of  added  insight  and  ex- 
perience; and  in  English,  the  study  of  current  magazines  and  the 
latest  best  selling  books. 
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Schedule  of  Courses 

A  distribution  of  the  work  listed  above  is  found  in  the  following 
tentative  schedule  of  courses: 


First   Term 
English  Composition 
Citizenship 
Introduction  to 

Teaching 
Major  Field  of  Work 


First   Term 
Educational  Biology 
Socialized  Mathematics 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 


First   Term 
Secondary  Education 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


First   Term 
Professional  Course 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


First  Year 
Second  Term 
English  Composition 
Modern  History 
Interpretations  of  Art 

and  Music 
Major  Field  of  Work 

Second  Year 
Second  Term 


Third  Term 
Literature 
Modern  History 
Physiography 
Major  Field  of  Work 


Third  Term 


Educational  Psychology      Educational  Psychology 
Foundations  of  Language   Speech  and  Drama 
Major  Field  of  Work  Major  Field  of  Work 

Minor  Field  of  Work  Minor  Field  of  Work 


Third  Year 
Second  Term 
Secondary  Education 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 

Fourth  Year 
Second  Term 

Supervised 

Teaching  and 

Conferences 


Third  Term 
Principles  and  Philosophy 

of  Education 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 

Third  Term 
Problems  in  Teaching 
Major  Field  of  Work 
Minor  Field  of  Work 
Elective 


Extension  Work 

Extension  courses  are  offered  in  Social  Studies,  English,  Science, 
Mathematics,  Psychology,  Principles  of  Teaching,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, and  Arts.  During  the  Spring  Term  the  enrollment  in  these 
courses  ranged  from  16  to  365.  During  the  Fall  Term,  1929,  reg- 
istration in  each  course  is  limited  to  sixty.  Each  course  receives  two 
points  College  credit.  The  majority  of  courses  offered  are  taken 
from  the  curricula  of  the  College,  and,  therefore,  are  credited  toward 
an  A.B.  degree  in  this  institution.  Our  credits  are  recognized  by 
other  State  Teachers  Colleges  and  Departments  of  Education  in  state 
and  private  institutions.  The  courses  are  given  without  charge  for 
registration  or  tuition. 
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Courses  offered  in  the  Spring  Term,  1929; 


Victorian  Poets 

Speech  and  Speech  Correction 
Composition  for  Teachers 
Socialized  Mathematics 
Teaching  of  Junior  High  School 

Mathematics 
Teaching  of  French 
Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 
Principles  and  Technique  of 

Teaching 
Problems  of  Classroom  Teaching 
Tests  and  Measurements 
Tests    and    Measurements   in   Junior 

and  Senior  High  Schools 


Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 

Field  Studies  in  Science 

Teaching  Science  in  Seventh,  Eighth, 
and  Ninth  Grades 

Nature  Study 

Geography  of  Eurasia 

Geography  of  the  Western   Hemis- 
phere 

American  History  since  the  Civil 
War 

Art  Appreciation 


Courses  offered  in  the  Fall  Term,  1929 


Romantic  Poetry 

Composition  in  Junior  and  Senior 

High  School 
College  Algebra 
Foundations  of  Language 
Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 
Principles  and  Technique  of  Teach- 
ing in  Secondary  Schools 


General  Science 

Social  Studies  in  Junior  and  Senior 

High   School 
American  History  from  1789  to  i860 
Educational  Sociology 
The  Literature  and  Appreciation  of 

Music 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION 


Because  of  the  somewhat  unorthodox  name  of  this  department 
perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  needed.  Inasmuch  as  the  func- 
tion of  the  entire  school  is  educational  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  single 
out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There  is 
needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work 
of  the  entire  college  by  coordinating  subject  matter,  teaching  tech- 
nique, observation,  practice  and  other  professional  aspects  of  teaching. 
The  aim  is  ( 1 )  to  help  the  prospective  teacher  take  an  intelligent 
and  active  part  in  his  own  orientation  and  development,  (2)  to  give 
an  understanding  of  the  high  school  student  with  whom  he  is  to 
work,  (3)  to  provide  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of 
teaching  by  requiring  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  courses  and  of 
participation  in  observation  and  teaching,  (4)  to  coordinate  the  col- 
lege departments,  (5)  to  provide  training  which  will  aid  the  student 
in  taking  an  active  part  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the 
high  school  and  (6)  to  give  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so 
that  it  be  not  regarded  as  a  stepping  stone  but  as  a  vocation  worthy 
of  a  life  work. 

Education  100,  200A,  200B,  300A,  300B,  300C  are  required  of 
all  students. 

Education  100.    Introduction  to  Teaching 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are :  to  enable  students  to  make  better 
adjustments  to  college  life  through  aiding  them  in  diagnosing  and 
overcoming  their  difficulties,  to  help  them  realize  the  importance 
and  possibilities  of  their  professional  studies ;  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  the  natural  tendencies  and  potentialities  of  chil- 
dren on  different  age  levels  by  means  of  directed  observation  in 
various  class-room  situations;  and  to  familiarize  them  with  educa- 
tional theories  and  practices. 

(45) 
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Education  300A.    Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  evaluate  educational  objectives, 
techniques,  and  procedures  in  relation  to  the  demands  made  upon 
the  school  by  society  and  by  the  needs  of  the  developing  personality. 
It  will  involve  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy  and  of 
human  values,  and  attempt  an  integration  of  all  previous  work  in 
educational  method,  psychology,  and  sociology  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  scientific  attitude  in  the  analysis  of  human  behavior  and 
human  needs. 

Education  300B.     Secondary  Education 

This  course  includes:  a  brief  survey  of  secondary  education  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  place  and  function  of  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools;  changes  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe 
and  America  as  a  result  of  social  needs  and  demands;  relation  of 
secondary  education  to  elementary  and  higher  education;  the  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  in 
rural,  town  and  city  districts  in  New  Jersey  and  the  secondary  school 
offerings  in  the  State. 

Education  300C.     Secondary  Education 

Chief  emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  the  following:  develop- 
ment and  formulation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching 
based  upon  psychology  and  present  theories  of  the  educative  process; 
consideration  of  basic  principles  for  selection  and  organization  of 
the  high  school  programs  of  studies;  professional  ethics;  discussion 
of  practical  problems  of  the  classroom  based  upon  observations,  and 
practice  teaching;  and  reports  or  lectures  given  by  visiting  school 
men. 

Education  304.    Present  Trends  in  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  awaken  an  interest  in  a 
professional  attitude  toward  current  educational  problems.  Con- 
siderable attention  will  be  given  to  scientific  studies  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  determination  of  the  material  and  method  of  teach- 
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ing,  to  the  organization  of  the  curriculum,  and  to  the  problems  in 
need  of  further  investigation  and  study. 

Education  305.     The  Junior  High  School 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  prefer  to  teach  in  the  junior 
high  school.  It  includes  a  presentation  of  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying the  junior  high  school,  its  organization,  curriculum  and  the 
special  features  by  means  of  which  the  purpose  of  the  school  can  be 
attained ;  a  brief  consideration  of  the  contribution  of  the  elementary 
school  in  the  education  of  the  child;  and  the  relation  of  the  junior 
to  the  senior  high  school. 

Education  306.    History  of  Education 

This  is  a  study  of  educational  progress  in  Europe  from  1500  to 
the  present  time.  The  major  topics  are:  the  result  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  movement  upon  education;  ideals  and  in- 
fluences of  educational  reformers;  development  of  national  systems 
of  education ;  types  of  schools  established  and  the  effect  of  the  World 
War  on  education.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how  social, 
economic,  political  and  religious  changes  precede  and  determine  edu- 
cational changes. 

Education  404.    Problems  in  High  School  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  help  to  students  in  their 
adjustment  to  the  routine  and  special  service  side  of  their  teaching 
which  fall  largely  outside  of  the  teaching  in  the  subject  matter 
courses.  Problems  centering  in  the  following  and  similar  situations 
will  be  considered:  (1)  community  relationship,  (2)  student  activi- 
ties and  organizations,  (3)  marking  systems,  (4)  classification  and 
promotion,  (5)  discipline,   (6)  methods  of  study,  (7)  guidance. 

Education  405.    Introduction  to  Research 

Research  is  very  close  to  practice.  This  course  has  a  twofold 
purpose :  ( 1 )  as  a  finding  course,  to  help  discover  those  who  have 
a  research  sense  and  to  encourage  this  sensitivity,  (2)  to  familiarize 
students  with  research  terms  and  their  significance  in  order  that  they 
may  intelligently  read  educational  magazines  and  be  open-minded 
to  progress. 
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Education  406.    Educational  Sociology 

This  course  aims:  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
of  educational  activities  to  the  community;  to  give  a  social  back- 
ground for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  educational  procedure  and 
method;  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  social  personality;  and  to  develop  a  social  conscious- 
ness. Provision  will  be  made  for  observation  of  a  number  of  edu- 
cational agencies  including  schools,  libraries,  museums,  social  centers, 
and  the  like. 

Education  408.    Visual  Education 

The  integrating  character  of  visual  education  is  recognized,  with 
emphasis  upon  its  relation  to  school  subjects,  to  assemblies,  to  cele- 
brations and  to  student  activities.  The  place  of  the  visual  appeal 
in  the  learning  process  is  discussed.  Sources,  principles  of  selection, 
organization  and  classification,  and  standards  for  evaluation  of  visual 
materials  will  be  considered  from  the  educational  standpoint.  In- 
struction is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  visual  aids  such  as  pictures, 
sketches,  maps,  stereograph,  stereopticon  slides,  film  slides,  motion 
pictures,  graphs,  diagrams,  specimens,  models,  and  exhibits.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  in  using  and  caring 
for  motion  picture  machine,  stereopticon  lantern,  film  slide  machine; 
in  taking  pictures,  making  negatives,  prints  and  lantern  slides. 

Psychology 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  psychology  is  to  study  human  behavior 
with  the  very  definite  purpose  of  helping  the  student  teacher  to  face 
the  problems  of  his  own  personality,  to  obtain  insight  into  problems 
and  reactions  of  high  school  students,  and  to  gain  skill  in  dealing 
with  them.  Because  we  cannot  deal  effectively  with  the  child  until 
we  are  able  to  see  him  as  a  whole,  effort  is  made  to  study  the  ele- 
ments of  his  personality — his  biological  inheritance  and  his  emotional 
experience.  Effort  is  also  made  to  give  relative  emphasis  to  all 
phases  of  the  child's  make-up  through  studies  of  actual  cases.  A 
study  is  made  of  biological  inheritance  and  of  those  factors  which 
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function  in  habit  formation.  This  study  helps  the  student  to  under- 
stand better  the  teacher's  part  in  guiding  the  child  to  his  fullest 
possible  development. 

Effort  is  made  to  encourage  the  student  to  form  habits  of  weigh- 
ing evidence  impartially  and  impersonally  and  to  consider  all  data 
tentative  on  further  research  and  discovery.  To  this  end  psychologi- 
cal experimentation  and  findings  are  studied  and  hypotheses  dis- 
cussed from  the  standpoint  of  issues  still  controversial  among  the 
various  schools  of  psychology.  Practice  is  given  in  choosing  avail- 
able data  pertinent  to  any  given  problem  in  child  psychology. 

Education  200A,  200B.     Educational  Psychology 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  approached  through  prob- 
lems. The  problems  chosen  lead  to  discussions  of  the  following 
topics : 

Biological  Inheritance 
Physical  structure 

Central  nervous  system 
Autonomic  nervous  system 
Intelligence 

Types  of  tests  and  methods  of  testing 
Learning  Process 
Personality  Studies 
Emotional  Problems  of  Adolescence 
Personal  Guidance 
Psychology  of  Secondary  School  Subjects 

Students  are  given  opportunities  to  administer,  score,  and  record 
group  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  Opportunity  is  also  given  to  take  case  histories  and  make 
personality  studies  of  children. 

Education  307.     Psychological  Technique 

This  course  provides  opportunities  for  field  work  in  tests  and 
measurements,  case  taking,  personality  studies  and  problems  of  pupil 
adjustment.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  simple 
experiments  in  psychology.     The  student  may  select  his  problem  or 
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problems  with  the  help  of  the  instructor  and  base  his  work  for  the 
term  on  these  problems.  Students  are  required  to  secure  permission 
of  the  instructor  before  registering  for  this  course.  Prerequisite 
Psychology  202. 

Education  308.    Pupil  Guidance 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  the  study  of  individual  pupils 
and  their  adjustment  to  the  group.  Questions  of  family,  school  and 
community  relationships  are  taken  up.  The  significance  of  the 
pupil's  developmental  history  and  family  background  are  studied. 
In  the  light  of  these  factors  the  pupil's  academic  and  social  place- 
ment is  considered.  Treatment  plans  based  on  case  histories  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  course.  This  course  con- 
siders vocational,  educational  and  professional  guidance.  Further 
work  will  be  provided  for  students  who  wish  to  become  visiting 
teachers. 


BACKGROUND  COURSES 

These  courses  are  not  relegated  to  a  single  department,  but  are 
found  in  all  departments  of  the  college.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  give 
the  student  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  understanding  of  fields 
of  work  other  than  those  in  which  he  is  specializing. 

English  Composition  see  English  101  and  102 

Literature  see  English  103 

Speech  and  Drama  see  English  200 

Citizenship  see  Social  Studies  lOOA 

Modern  History  see  Social  Studies  lOOB  and  lOOC 

Educational  Biology  see  Biology  200 

Physiography  see  Geography  100 

Socialized  Mathematics  see  Mathematics  200 
Foundation  of  Language 
Appreciation  of  Art  and  Music 

Foundations  of  Language 

A  comprehensive  survey  is  made  of  the  background,  growth,  and 
structure  of  the  English  language,  traced  from  its  remote  ancestry 
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down  through  the  changes  wrought  by  foreign  additions  and  in- 
fluence. By  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  the  main  elements  of 
English — Greek,  Latin,  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  the  phonetic 
phenomena  appearing  in  language  development,  the  course  aims  to 
augment  the  main  diction  values  derived  from  foreign  language 
study.  It  aims  to  form  an  increased  vocabulary,  a  keener  sensitive- 
ness to  shades  of  meaning  and  therefore  a  more  cultivated  English 
style.  Certainly  it  deepens  an  appreciation  of  our  vigorous  and 
flexible  mother-tongue. 

Appreciation  of  Art  and  Music 

The  work  in  art  includes  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  art  structure  and  their  application  in  everyday  life.  Art 
appreciation  is  gained  by  a  study  of  masterpieces  and  by  developing 
a  skill  in  sensing  beauty  in  one's  environment.  Use  is  made  of 
copies,  facsimilies,  and  lantern  slides  of  noted  art  objects.  A  brief 
study  is  made  of  the  history  of  art.  The  aims  of  the  part  of  the 
course  given  to  music  are:  to  enrich  the  experience  of  each  student 
by  means  of  lectures,  motion  pictures,  frequent  musical  illustrations 
on  Duo  Art  piano,  victrola,  recitals  of  guest  artists  and  students; 
to  encourage  the  recognition  of  good  music;  to  study  the  lives  of 
famous  composers  and  artists;  and  to  study  the  stories  and  music 
of  the  well  known  operas.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  current  events 
in  the  world  of  music. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  English  required  of  all  students  are  planned  to 
give  the  student  facility  and  clarity  in  writing,  an  appreciative  under- 
standing of  good  prose  and  poetry,  and  experience  in  oral  expression. 

For  those  specializing  in  English,  the  work  is  fourfold:  (1) 
rhetoric  and  composition;  (2)  literature;  (3)  speech  and  dramatic 
art;  (4)  teaching  technique.  These  activities  constitute  four  phases 
of  one  general  aim — the  preparation  of  teachers  of  English  for 
active  and  efficient  professional  service  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

The  following  courses  are  especially  recommended  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  elected  English  as  a  minor: 

English  Composition^  both  oral  and  written,  insomuch  as  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  teaching,  should  be  elected  by  all  students.  The 
special  junior  elective  in  composition  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  methods  of  research  and  in  the  organ- 
ization and  composition  of  a  single  paper  covering  a  broad  field  of 
reading  and  investigation. 

English  Literature  makes  an  ideal  minor  for  those  specializing 
in  social  studies  and  foreign  languages. 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose,  which  includes  the  work  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Victorian  Era,  is  especially  recommended  as  an  elec- 
tive to  those  whose  major  interests  are  in  science. 

The  sequence  in  European  Literature — Greek  and  Roman  Litera- 
ture in  Translation,  Medieval  Literature  in  Translation,  and 
Modern  European  Literature  for  English  Readers — and  the  General 
Course  in  the  Survey  of  English  Literature,  should  appeal  to  all  stu- 
dents who  desire  a  cultural  background  for  their  reading  in  the  litera- 
ture of  today. 

The  English  department  sponsors  in  whole  or  in  part  several 
literary  clubs  for  the  outside  interests  of  its  students.  Its  newest 
society.  The  Senate,  made  up  of  a  selected  group  of  men  whose 
interests  are  musical  and  literary,  has,  during  this  year,  made  a  study 
of  the  folk  songs  of  America  and  the  leading  nations  of  Europe. 
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The  Demonstration  school  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
fessional life  of  the  students  of  the  English  department.  Composi- 
tion projects,  planned  and  executed  in  the  English  classes  of  the  Col- 
lege, are  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  high  school  students  and  are  car- 
ried through  by  the  head  of  department  and  the  College  and  demon- 
stration staff.  The  story  of  English  literature  is  handled  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner.  The  college  students,  in  their  senior  year, 
after  they  have  elected  many  individual  courses  or  courses  in  sequence, 
make  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  field  in  English  404 — Survey  of 
English  Literature.  While  they  are  taking  this  course,  they  are 
adapting  the  material  which  it  includes  to  the  use  of  the  pupils  in 
the  last  year  of  the  junior  high  school.  To  this  grade  the  complete 
story  of  England's  literary  history  is  told  by  the  various  members  of 
the  college  class. 

Courses   lOOA,  lOOB,  lOOC,  and  200  are  required  of  all  students. 

Courses,  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402, 
403,  404,  405  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  English. 

Courses  101,  102,  201,  303,  309,  401,  402,  and  405  are  suggested 
as  those  to  be  taken  by  students  minoring  in  the  subject. 

English  lOOA.    Rhetoric  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  self-expression  of  students 
in  both  oral  and  written  composition.  Im.aginative  writing — descrip- 
tion and  narration — is  studied  in  detail.  Much  time  is  given  to  per- 
fecting the  student's  ability  to  compose  vivid,  concreate  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  All  work  is  socialized — the  student  always  writes  for 
a  definite  audience  and  reads  his  composition  before  his  composition 
group;  all  work  is  professionalized — the  student  always  engages  in 
the  most  progressive  class  procedures  and  scrutinizes  these  in  the 
light  of  high  school  instruction.  Daily  oral  practice  is  given  in  the 
correct  forms  of  those  grammatical  or  rhetorical  constructions  which 
offer  difficulty  in  daily  speech.  Progress  is  tested  through  oral  ex- 
aminations. 
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English  lOOB.     Rhetoric  and  Composition 

As  in  the  preceding  course,  the  work  is  always  socialized  and 
professionalized.  The  study  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph  is 
continued  and  is  especially  related  to  the  writing  of  exposition. 
Essays  of  interest  to  college  freshmen  are  read  and  analyzed.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  write  several  short  essays  and  one  long  one  on 
subjects  of  his  own  choosing.     Prerequisite  English  lOOA. 

English  lOOC.    Literature 

A  study  is  made  of  the  following  types  of  literature:  the  lyric, 
the  ballad,  the  epic,  modern  narrative  poetry,  the  short  story,  the 
one-act  play,  the  novel,  the  drama. 

English  101.     The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Burns,  Blake,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  The  characteristics  of  neo- 
classical poetry  are  discussed  and  illustrated,  and  the  romantic  re- 
volt is  studied  in  detail. 

English  102.     Classical  Literature  in  Translation 

An  interest  in  the  material  of  this  course  is  awakened  in  English 
101.  The  course  deals  with  those  writers  of  classical  literature  who 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  development  of  English 
literature — Homer,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Vergil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  others.  The  modern 
literature  that  they  have  inspired  is  used  for  parallel  study. 

English  103.    Advanced  Composition 

The  student  reads,  discusses,  and  analyzes  many  of  the  best  essays 
on  educational  subjects  with  a  view  to  writing  at  least  two  long 
essays  upon  some  phases  of  modern  educational  procedure  that  most 
interest  him. 
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English  200.     Speech  and  the  Drama 

The  practical  methods  of  speech  improvement  are  discussed  and 
illustrated  through  exercises  and  drills  in  voice  placing  and  articula- 
tion. Principles  are  applied  in  interpretative  reading  and  in  story 
telling. 

English  201.     Victorian  Literature 

The  student  is  required  to  read  the  most  important  poems  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Rossettis,  Morris,  Swin- 
burne and  Meredith.  Reports  will  be  made  upon  those  poems  by 
Tennyson,  Browning  and  Matthew  Arnold  that  receive  special  at- 
tention in  high  school  teaching. 

English  202.    Mediaeval  Literature  for  English  Readers 

Immediate  connection  is  made  with  the  work  of  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites  and  the  poetry  of  Arnold  and  Tennyson.  The  course  deals  with 
representative  epics,  ballads,  and  romances  of  mediaeval  times;  with 
the  troubadour  poetry  of  Provence;  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio;  with  Arthurian  legends,  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and 
Reynard  the  Fox;  and  with  Chaucer  and  his  England.  Study  is 
made  of  the  influence  of  mediaeval  legends  on  the  music  of  Wagner 
and  other  composers. 

English  203.    Modern  Poetry 

The  revolt  from  Victorian  poetry  and  the  writers  of  the  1890's 
are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  work  of  such  representa- 
tive poets  of  the  twentieth  century  as  Masefield,  Gibson,  Chesterton, 
Noyes,  De  La  Mare,  Hardy,  Davies,  Robinson,  Sandburg,  Sara 
Teasdale,  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

English  301.    Neo-Classical  Literature 

The  life  and  work  of  the  most  important  writers  of  the  period 
1688-1745  are  studied.  Special  reports  dealing  w^ith  the  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  and  other  material  of  the  period  commonly 
found  in  courses  of  study  for  high  schools  are  required  of  each 
student. 
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English  302.    Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  personality  and  the  work  of  each 
of  the  leading  members  of  The  Club.  The  place  taken  by  Johnson, 
Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  Dr. 
Burney  in  the  cultural  life  of  London  from  1754  to  1784  is  em- 
phasized. 

English  303.    Elizabethan  Drama 

A  study  is  made  of  Elizabethan  London,  the  Shakespearean  stage, 
and  of  representative  comedies  and  tragedies  produced  on  that  stage. 

English  304.  British  and  American  Biography 

As  an  introduction  to  this  course,  the  evolution  of  biography  is 
traced  from  antiquity  through  mediaeval  times.  Then  modern  biog- 
raphy, beginning  w^ith  Mason's  Memoirs  of  Gray  and  emphasizing 
the  masterpieces  of  British  and  American  biography  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  is  studied. 

English  305.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the  radical  changes  in 
nineteenth  century  life  and  thought  as  they  are  revealed  in  the  vrorks 
of  the  leading  novelists,  journalists,  philosophers,  scientists,  and 
critics.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  development  of  English  fiction  from 
the  time  of  Jane  Austen  to  that  of  Thomas  Hardy.  The  course 
includes  lectures,  individual  readings,  and  group  discussion*  on  the 
value  and  influence  of  the  vrorks  of  Scott,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  ^e  Quin- 
cey,  Matthew  Arnold,  Newman,  and  Huxley. 

English  306.     The  Development  of  the  Novel 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  critical  insist  into  the 
development  of  the  English  novel,  from  the  Arthurian  romances  to 
the  novel  of  the  present  day,  together  with  a  study  of  ttie  modifica- 
tions in  structure  and  content  of  this  form  of  literature.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  how  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  ^  poor  novel, 
and  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit. 
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English  307.    Play  Construction  and  Dramatization 

This  course  discusses  dramatization  as  an  aid  to  interpretation 
and  a  means  of  vitalizing  experience.  Practice  is  given  in  drama- 
tizing scenes  from  literature  usually  read  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

English  308.    Play  Production 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  given  such  subjects  as  dramatics  in 
high  schools,  the  choice  of  plays,  the  conduct  of  rehearsals,  the  de- 
signing and  construction  of  scenery,  stage  costuming,  and  stage 
lighting. 

English  309.    Advanced  Composition 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  practice  in  the  techniques  of  re- 
search. The  student  chooses  a  subject  related  to  his  interests,  learns 
the  method  of  collecting  and  organizing  facts,  and  presents  his  con- 
clusions in  a  series  of  papers  w^hich  develop  a  single  comprehensive 
topic  of  considerable  length.  The  course  v^^ill  be  an  invaluable  in- 
troductory training  for  students  who  vrish  to  go  on  toward  the  higher 
academic  degrees  after  graduation.  The  course  is  restricted  to  those 
who  have  in  prerequisite  courses  demonstrated  thorough  scholarship 
and  marked  ability  in  English  composition. 

English  310.     Journalism 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  newspaper  writing.  Stu- 
dents are  taught  the  fundamentals  of  modern  journalism  with  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  such  experience  ( 1 )  in  the  production  of  the  col- 
lege newspaper  and  (2)  in  the  critical  examination  of  high  school 
publications  such  as  they  may  be  required  to  supervise  and  direct 
during  their  professional  careers. 

English  401.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  composition  and 
literature   in   the   high    school.      It   unifies    all    the    instruction   in 
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methods  which  has  been  a  part  of  every  course  offered  in  the  English 
department  through  the  first  three  years.  It  prepares  the  students 
for  their  active  English  teaching  w^hich  comes  in  the  following  term, 
by  setting  up  objectives  and  indicating  concrete  methods  of  attaining 
these  objectives.  Demonstrations  of  composition  and  literature  teach- 
ing are  given  for  observation  and  criticism. 

English  402.    American  Literature 

A  general  survey  of  the  subject  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  American  literature.  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  some  of  the 
more  outstanding  American  writers. 

English  403.    Supervised  Student  Teaching 

This  course  is  the  second  part  of  the  sequence  401-403-404  and 
hence  is  closely  connected  with  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Second- 
ary Schools  and  with  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Every 
senior  whose  major  interest  is  in  the  field  of  English  Composition 
and  Literature  spends  the  Winter  Term  in  some  junior  or  senior 
high  school  in  New  Jersey  where  he  devotes  his  whole  time  to  ob- 
servation and  to  participation  in  teaching  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  high  school  teacher  in  charge  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Teaching  and  the  Head  of  the  English 
Department.  It  is  here  that  he  makes  a  practical  application  of 
what  he  has  learned  during  his  four  years  of  professionalized  college 
work  and  his  observations  in  the  Demonstration  School. 

English  404.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

To  this  course  the  student  brings  many  of  the  problems  he  has 
met  during  his  practice  teaching.  These  problems  furnish  the  basis 
for  class  discussions,  readings,  reports,  and  additional  lessons  by  the 
demonstration  staff  and  the  head  of  the  department.  In  this  course 
the  student  also  becomes  familiar  with  the  general  literature  of 
English  study  and  teaching. 
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English  405.    Survey  of  English  Literature 

A  review  is  given  of  all  the  w^ork  offered  in  literature  in  the 
department  and  a  survey  is  made  of  the  complete  story  of  England's 
literary  history. 

English  406.     The  Development  of  English  Drama 

The  history  of  the  English  theatre  is  traced  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  day.  The  course  deals  with  tendencies  rather 
than  with  individual  dramatists. 

English  407.    Modern  European  Literature 
t 

■  This  course  deals  with  the  modern  literature  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia  and  Scandinavia  and  forms  a  natural  con- 
clusion to  a  sequence  in  European  Literature.     (English  102,  202.) 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  foreign  language  department  aims  to  train  language  teachers 
of  high  scholarship  and  true  culture.  It  is  hoped  that  the  size  of 
classes  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  possible  to  give  much  in- 
dividual attention  to  students.  Students  taking  a  foreign  language 
as  a  major  are  required  to  do  work  in  that  language  for  the  entire 
four  years  of  the  college  course.  Three  units  of  high  school  credits 
in  a  foreign  language  are  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  taking  the  sub- 
ject as  a  major.  If  the  student  has  only  two  units  for  admission  the 
third  may  be  acquired  in  the  college.  For  those  students  taking  a 
foreign  language  as  a  minor  no  prerequisite  is  required. 

Because  of  the  great  value  of  travel  in  a  foreign  land  and  of  liv- 
ing in  a  foreign  country,  to  a  prospective  teacher  of  the  language 
of  that  country,  the  department  strongly  recommends  that  its  ma- 
joring students  spend  some  time  abroad.  During  the  year  1929- 
30  nine  juniors  are  spending  the  entire  year  in  study  in  foreign  col- 
leges, five  in  France,  two  in  Austria,  and  two  in  Mexico.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  department  to  have  these  students  live  in  private 
families  wherever  possible,  but  subject  to  the  same  regulations  that 
obtain  in  college.  Each  student  will  have  to  work  on  a  special  pro- 
ject relating  to  education  and  his  major  interest  while  studying  the 
language  and  absorbing  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  department  recommends  but  does  not  require 
this  procedure. 

FRENCH 

During  the  four  years  of  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  French 
we  shall  stress: 

1.  Accurate  ear  training,  the  ability  to  understand  at  once  spoken 
French  through  dictation,  plays,  lectures  by  natives,  the  Cercle 
Francais,  the  phonograph,  and  phonetic  analysis  of  French  speech. 

2.  Correct  pronunciation,  accent,  and  intonation  through  train- 
ing in  phonetics. 
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3.  Oral  facility  in  the  use  of  the  language  through  classroom 
discussion  of  all  texts  read. 

4.  Reading  facility,  acquired  by  much  silent  and  oral  reading 
of  French  texts,  books,  and  magazine  articles. 

5.  The  ability  to  write  clear  French  prose,  acquired  by  constant 
training  in  French  style,  basing  all  composition  on  a  French  model. 

6.  Intimate  knowledge  of  French  life,  institutions,  history,  and 
ideals,  gained  by  discussion  of  all  books  read  in  class  and  of  the 
outside  reading  in  French  history,  literature,  and  geography. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
402,  403,  404,  and  405  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in 
French. 

French  1,  2,  3.    Elementary  French 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  had  no  French  in  the 
high  school.  Among  other  things  the  following  are  stressed:  pro- 
nunciation on  a  phonetic  basis;  reading  of  simple  French;  oral  prac- 
tice based  on  the  reading  text;  grammar  taught  inductively;  vocab- 
ulary building;  composition  based  on  text;  dictation;  memorizing  of 
French  poems;  realia. 

French  4,  5,  6.     Intermediate  French 

The  work  is  conducted  mainly  in  French.  There  is  continued 
drill  in  phonetics  and  oral  French ;  further  development  of  grammar 
and  idioms;  reading  of  French  prose  of  moderate  difficulty;  free  and 
set  composition  based  on  texts  read;  reading  in  French  newspapers 
and  magazines;  taking  of  dictation;  memorizing  of  selections  from 
verse;  learning  of  French  songs;  and  realia.  Prerequisite  French 
3  or  two  years  of  high  school  French. 

French   101,   102,   103.     French,  Geography,  History  and  Civil- 
ization 

A  survey  course  to  provide  that  background  which  every  high 
school  teacher  of  French  should  have.  Reading  of  modern  French 
prose  and  verse.  Prerequisite,  French  6,  or  three  years  of  French  in 
high  school. 
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French  201,  202,  203.    French  Classics 

Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere.  Reading  of  the  classical  drama  and 
poetry  of  the  XVI  Ith  century  with  discussion  of  literary  values,  ad- 
vanced composition  and  supplementary  reading  and  reports.  Con- 
ducted in  French.     Prerequisite,  French  103. 

French  301,  302,  303.     General  Survey  of  French  Literature 

A  course  which  begins  with  the  origins  of  the  French  language 
and  traces  its  literary  development  down  to  the  20th  century  by  a 
brief  study  of  the  representative  writers  of  each  period, 

French  304.    Development  of  the  French  Drama 

French  305.  French  Novel  and  Poetry 

French  306.    Phonetics 

French  401.     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 

A  study  of  methods  of  teaching  French.  Observation  of  teach- 
ing in  secondary  classes,  a  discussion  of  aims,  plans  of  testing  results, 
realia,  and  classroom  problems  constitute  most  of  the  work  of  the 
course. 

French  402.     French  Literature  since  1885 

French  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  French 

See  page  42  for  a  description  of  supervised  teaching. 

French  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

French  405.    Relations  Between  the  United  States  and  France 

GERMAN 

Opportunity  is  given  the  students  to  major  or  minor  in  German. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402, 

403,  404  and  405  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the  subject. 
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Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  101,  102,  103,  202,  and  203  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  students  minoring  in  German  with  the  intention  of 
teaching  German  as  a  minor. 

All  courses  in  this  department  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  Ger- 
man. In  the  following  outline  no  special  mention  will  be  made  of 
the  classes'  grammatical  and  linguistic  progress,  because  the  emphasis 
of  the  work  is  not  given  to  the  perfect  mastery  of  the  language  as 
its  ultimate  aim;  but  rather  to  the  language,  reasonably  perfected, 
as  a  tool  with  which  to  acquire  ( 1 )  valuable  and  interesting  infor- 
mation, (2)  a  comprehension  of  America  as  a  part  of  a  big  world, 
and   (3)   freedom  from  unintelligent  prejudices. 

German  1.    Everyday-Life  in  Germany 

This  is  an  elementary  course  and  is  given  with  a  point  of  view 
to  demonstrate  to  the  student  the  actual  procedure  in  a  modern  lang- 
uage course  for  beginners.  The  class  discusses  German  everyday 
life  (with  pictures) — the  house,  the  town,  the  farm,  persons,  animals, 
plants,  meals,  occupations,  the  year,  customs  and  festivals.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  getting  the  experience  of  a  German  Christmas 
celebration. 

German  2.    Mythology 

Special  attention  is  given  to  German  mythology.  Stories  of  the 
gods  are  read,  told,  discussed,  and  dramatized.  Reading  facility  is 
acquired  with  accurate  pronunciation. 

German  3.     Present-day  Germany 

Geography  of  Germany  with  map  work.  The  student  reads  and 
discusses  German  economic,  political,  and  cultural  aspects.  Books, 
newspapers,  and  magazines  serve  as  references  for  short  oral  and 
written  reports  on  current  events. 

German  4.     Mediaeval  Germany 

History  of  Germany  is  taken  up,  stressing  its  cultural  develop- 
ment. Discussions  are  centered  around  the  city  of  Wiirnberg,  its 
past  and  present.     Books  with  mediaeval  background  are  read. 
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German  5.     A  Short  Survey  of  German  Literature  and  Cultural 
History 

The  development  of  the  novel,  the  drama,  poetry,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Volkslied  is  taken  up.  A  classical  drama,  a  modern 
novel  and  a  great  many  poems  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

German  6.     A  Continuation  of  German  5 

German  101.     Introduction  to  the  Classics — Lessing 

This  course  deals  with  the  change  in  thought  content  during  the 
German  classical  period.  The  student  reads,  discusses,  and  analyzes 
Lessing's  "Nathan  der  Weise",  "Minna  von  Barnhelm",  and 
"Laokoon",  besides  preparing  an  original  study  of  some  phase  of  the 
XVIIIth  Century. 

German  102.    Introduction  to  the  Classics — Schiller 

This  course  emphasizes  the  expression  of  the  classical  spirit  in 
its  specific  form.  The  Greek  drama  and  its  influence  on  Schiller 
is  studied  in  detail.  Schiller's  "Balladen",  "Die  Rauber",  "Maria 
Stuart",  "Die  Braut  von  Messina",  and  "Wallenstein"  are  read, 
discussed,  and  analyzed. 

German  103.     Introduction  to  the  Classics — Goethe 

Emphasis  will  be  given  to  classical  features  in  Goethe*s  works, 
especially  in  his  "Iphigenie",  "Torquato  Tasso",  and  "Egmont." 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  Goethe's  poetry  and  classical  verse 
forms  as  well  as  to  the  German  Volkslied. 

German  201.     Studies  in  the  History  of  German  Literature 

A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  German  literature  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages. 

German  202.     Studies  in  the  History  of  German  Literature 
From  the  middle  ages  to  the  romantic  movement. 
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German  203.  Studies  in  the  History  of  German  Literature  from 
the  Romantic  Movement  to  Hauptman 

German  301.     The  Development  of  the  German  Novel 

This  course  is  a  critical  survey  of  the  development  of  German 
prose  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day,  its  content  and  form. 

German  302.  The  Development  of  the  German  Drama  and  the 
Theatre 

German  303.     The  Development  of  German  Poetry  and  Music 

The  vrork  of  the  preceding  courses  aims  not  only  at  giving  a 
solid  basis  of  subject  matter,  needed  more  than  ever  by  the  progres- 
sive teacher  of  modern  foreign  languages,  but  is  constantly  profes- 
sionalized in  its  form  of  presentation,  treatment,  and  emphasis. 

German  401.     The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools 
See  page  42  for  a  description  of  this  work. 

German   402.     A    Critical  Survey   of  Post-War   Germany:    Her 
(  political,  economic,  social,  industrial,  and  commercial  status. 

German  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  German 

German  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  German 

German  405.  A  Critical  Survey  of  Post-War  Germany:  Her 
educational,  literary,  scientific,  artistic  status,  and  her  contact 
with  America. 


SPANISH 


For  aims,  preliminary  requirements  and  departmental  procedure, 
see  introductory  statements  for  French  and  German. 

Spanish  101 

A  Survey  Course  of  the  Historical  and  Cultural  Development  of 

Spain. 
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Spanish  102 

A  Survey  Course  of  the  Historical  and  Cultural  Development  of 
Latin  America. 

Spanish  103 

Readings  of  Modern  Plays,  Prose,  and  Verse. 

Spanish  201 

The  Classical  Prose  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  with 
an  Emphasis  on  Cervantes. 

Spanish  202 

Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — Lope  de  Vega, 
Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon  de  la  Darca. 

Spanish  203 

Spanish  202  continued. 

Spanish  301 

A  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Spanish  302 

Spanish    Literature    from    the    Middle   Ages    to   the    Romantic 
Movement. 

Spanish  303 

Literature  of  Nineteenth  Century. 

Spanish  401 

The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools. 
See  page  42  for  a  description  of  this  work. 
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Spanish  402 

Studies  in  Modern  Spain. 

Spanish  403 

Supervised  Teaching  in  Spanish. 

Spanish  404 

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish. 

Spanish  405 

Modern  Latin  America. 

LATIN 

The  aim  of  the  Latin  instruction  is  to  prepare  the  student  to 
teach  the  subject  in  secondary  schools,  by  stressing  the  following 
objectives : 

1.  To  strengthen  and  extend  the  student's  grasp  of  Latin  to 
the  point  of  sensing  the  genius  of  the  language — its  clean-cut  clarity 
and  force. 

2.  To  awaken  an  appreciation  of  Latin  literature,  especially  of 
the  authors  prescribed  in  high  school  curricula. 

3.  To  establish  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  social  and  his- 
toric background  of  Roman  letters,  that  the  prospective  teachers  may 
have  the  power  to  make  Latin  live  for  his  pupils. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  400,  401, 
402,  403,  404,  and  405  are  required  of  all  studenth  majoring  in 
Latin. 

For  those  majoring  in  Latin  either  German,  Spanish  or  French 
is  suggested  as  a  minor. 

Latin  101,  102,  103 

This  is  a  preliminary  reading  course  intended  to  give  a  reading 
facility  and  literary  appreciation.     Translation  is  gradually  elimi- 
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nated.  Selections  from  Livy,  Bks.  I,  XXI,  XXII;  Cicero,  De  Ami- 
citia;  Horace,  Selections  from  the  Odes;  discussions  of  each  author, 
his  viewpoint,  style,  literary  and  social  background;  his  contribution 
to  literature  and  thought;  constitute  most  of  the  work  of  the  course. 
The  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  more  intensive  reading  of 
Latin  prose  and  verse.    Prerequisite  four  years  of  work  in  Latin. 

Latin  201,  202,  203.     Roman  Life  and  Literature 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny 
the  younger;  of  prose  selections  which  bring  the  student  into  actual 
contact  with  Roman  daily  life ;  of  Latin  prose  composition ;  of  Latin 
poetry. 

Latin  301,  302,  303.     Advanced  Latin  Prose  Composition 
The  work  of  this  course  is  based  mainly  on  Caesar  and  Cicero. 

Latin  401.     The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

Most  of  the  time  of  this  course  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
classroom  technique  of  presenting  the  subject  in  high  school  classes 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  alive  and  real  to  the  pupil.  Topics  stressed 
are  selection  and  organization  of  materials  to  be  taught;  relation 
of  Latin  to  other  languages;  the  securing  and  use  of  collateral  ma- 
terials. During  the  term  several  periods  will  be  given  to  the  obser- 
vation of  master  teachers  at  work. 

Latin  402.     Classical  Archeology 

Latin  403.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Latin 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  42. 

Latin  404.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  42. 

Latin  405.    General  Survey  of  Latin  Literature 
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THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  for  those  who  select  mathematics  as  their  major  are 
planned  to  give  to  the  student  a  background  of  subject  matter  and 
a  development  of  a  mathematical  thinking  that  will  prepare  him 
adequately  to  teach  the  subject.  While  most  of  the  required  work 
includes  subject  matter  beyond  that  taught  in  the  high  school,  it  is 
all  taken  from  the  standpoint  of  training  teachers  rather  than  merely 
learning  more  mathematics.  Clear  reasoning  and  clear  expression 
in  presentation  is  emphasized  throughout,  and  the  proof  of  facts  is 
stressed  as  much  as  the  facts  themselves. 

A  student  is  not  advised  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not 
passed  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra,  and  plane  geometry  in 
the  high  school  with  average  standards  or  above,  for  he  would  not 
likely  be  able  to  do  the  work  required  here  satisfactorily. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402, 
403,  404,  and  405  are  minimum  requirements  for  students  specializing 
in  the  subject. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  401  and  404  are  suggested 
as  courses  to  be  taken  by  students  minoring  in  the  subject. 

Course  200  is  required  of  all  students. 

Mathematics  101.     College  Algebra 

This  course  includes  a  brief  review  of  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  the  advanced  course  of  high  schools.  This  review  includes  fac- 
toring, linear  equations,  graphs,  simultaneous  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions, ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,  mathematical  induc- 
tion, the  binomial  theorem,  and  imaginary  numbers.  The  remainder 
of  the  course  includes  the  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and  com- 
binations, probability,  and  determinants. 

Mathematics  102.     Plane  Trigonometry 

This  course  includes  the  material  usually  given  in  college  courses 
in  this  subject  and  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms.  It  emphasizes 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  it.  The  student  is  re- 
quired to  develop  all  work  and  present  it  clearly. 
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Mathematics  103.    Solid  Geometry 

While  this  course  will  not  presuppose  a  course  in  the  high  school 
it  will  cover  the  work  more  completely  than  such  a  course  and  be  ex- 
tended to  theorems  and  exercises  not  given  in  such  a  course. 

Mathematics  200.     The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  met  by  the  intelligent  citizen 
independent  of  his  vocation  forms  the  basis  for  selection  of  material 
for  this  course.  The  mathematics  is  mostly  arithmetic  and  includes 
the  problems  met  in  home  and  civic  life.  Some  of  the  topics  are 
the  personal  budget,  installment  buying,  methods  of  saving,  methods 
of  investment,  taxation,  insurance,  the  relation  of  salary  to  cost  of 
living,  and  renting  vs.  owning  a  home. 

Mathematics  201.     Plane  Analytical  Geometry 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  subject  showing  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry  and  the  interrelation  or  interdependence  be- 
tweeen  the  different  branches  of  elementary  mathematics.  The  course 
stresses  the  analytic  m.ethod  of  thinking  and  how  to  interpret  results 
more  than  a  mere  detailed  knowledge  of  certain  properties  of  partic- 
ular sets  of  curves  since  the  aim  throughout  the  course  is  that  of  pre- 
paring teachers. 

Mathematics  202.     Ele?nenfary  Differential  Calculus 

This  is  a  beginning  course.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  derivative  besides  facility  in  the  mechanical  computation 
of  the  derivatives  of  various  functions  is  the  aim  of  the  course.  At 
all  times  interesting  applications  of  the  derivative  to  all  fields  are 
stressed,  as  is  the  relationship  between  the  variation  and  rate  problems 
of  senior  high-school  mathematics. 

Mathematics  203.    Elementary  Integral  Calculus 

Integration  is  developed  as  the  inverse  process  to  differentiation 
and  as  a  method  of  summation.     Applications  of  the  integral  cal- 
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cuius  to  the  finding  of  volumes  and  areas  and  to  the  solution  of 
other  exercises  are  prominently  presented. 

Mathematics  301  and  302.     Modem  College  Geometry 

Since  the  primary  objective  in  the  course  in  mathematics  is  to 
prepare  teachers,  and  since  the  other  courses  offered  do  not  give  any 
review  and  extension  of  geometry,  this  course  is  given  to  furnish 
the  student  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  geometry  than  he 
obtained  in  high  school  and  to  extend  the  subject  to  theorems  not 
given  in  such  courses.  This  gives  a  new  attitude  toward  the  sub- 
ject and  develops  methods  of  attack  and  proof  that  are  decidedly 
helpful  in  classroom  teaching.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  a  re- 
view of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  elementary  geometry  including 
the  solution  of  about  200  of  the  more  difficult  type  of  ''originals'* 
and  a  number  of  "practical  applications"  of  the  subject.  This  will 
be  followed  by  theorems  and  problems  not  taken  in  elementary 
geometry  as :  ( 1 )  geometric  constructions,  based  upon  loci,  indirect 
elements,  etc.;  similar  and  homothelic  figures;  (2)  properties  of  the 
triangle;  (3)  transversals,  including  Menelaus's  theorem  and  Ceva's 
theorem;  (4)  harmonic  properties  of  circles;  (5)  inversion;  and 
(6)  a  further  study  of  the  geometry  of  the  triangle. 

Mathematics  303.     Advanced  College  Algebra 

This  course  will  give  a  more  extended  treatment  of  some  of  the 
topics  studied  in  Mathematics  101  j  and  include  topics  not  given  in 
that  course  as  the  convergency  and  divergency  of  series;  the  summa- 
tion of  series ;  theory  of  equations,  etc. 

Mathematics    304.      Applications    of    Elementary    M^athematics 
(Elective) 

This  course  endeavors  to  show  the  prospective  teacher  the  nature 
and  use  of  those  mathematical  instruments  whose  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  within  the  understanding  of  junior  and  senior  high  school 
pupils.  The  course  will  thus  provide  a  background  of  experience 
for  use  in  vitalizing  and  motivating  the  teaching  of  elementary  ma- 
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I 
thematics.  Besides  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
use  of  the  transit,  level,  sextant,  plane  table,  and  slide  rule  with 
much  field  work,  considerable  time  is  spent  on  home  made  instru- 
ments used  in  indirect  measurement. 

Mathematics  305.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

Elective  for  any  student  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  who  is  major- 
ing in  mathematics. 

Mathematics  306,  307,  308.     A  Survey  Course  in  College  Ma- 
thematics 

This  is  a  one-year  informational  and  cultural  course  in  mathe- 
matics offered  as  an  elective  for  juniors  who  wish  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  field  of  mathematics,  what  it  means,  the  place  it  plays 
in  our  modern  civilization,  and  who  want  some  training  in  a  ma- 
thematical type  of  reasoning,  but  who  are  not  electing  mathematics 
as  a  major  or  minor. 

It  will  give  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  algebra,  trigonome- 
try, analytical  geometry  and  calculus  needed  to  interpret  references 
often  met  in  science,  economics,  philosophy,  and  other  reading  that 
an  educated  person  is  likely  to  do. 

The  course  does  not  go  into  the  details  needed  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  teach  it,  and,  hence  should  not  be  elected  by  those  majoring 
or  minoring  in  the  subject. 

The  mathematical  background  needed  for  the  course  is  high 
school  algebra  and  geometry. 

Mathematics  401.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  recent  movements  in  the 
reorganization  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  mathematics; 
methods  of  presenting  some  of  the  more  difficult  phases  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry;  observation  and  reports  of  the  teaching  in 
our  observation  school.  It  includes  a  review  of  some  of  the  recent 
text  books  in  the  subject  and  a  consideration  of  the  types,  value 
and  use  of  standardized  tests. 
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Mathematics  402.    Advanced  Calculus 

A  continuation  of  course  203,  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  on  a 
more  rigorous  development  of  theorems  and  generalization  than  is 
possible  in  a  first  course. 

Mathematics  403.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  42. 

Mathematics  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  page  42. 

Mathematics  405.  Advanced  Calculus 
A  continuation  of  Course  402. 

Mathematics  406.     Theory  and  Application  of  Statistics 

Elective  to  all  students  majoring  in  Mathematics,  and  those  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  Mathematics  300A,  300B,  and  300C. 

Mathematics  407.     The  Theory  of  Equations 

This  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  rational  integral  algebraic  equa- 
tion and  its  roots. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  curriculum  for  training  teachers  in  the  social  studies  field 
aims  to  give  at  the  start  a  broadening  course  in  citizenship.  On  the 
basis  here  established  the  student  advances  to  his  more  specialized 
fields  and  in  his  major  and  minor  courses  is  grounded  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  respective  fields  of  history — ancient  and  mediaeval, 
modern  European,  and  American.  Elective  courses  are  also  offered 
in  sociology,  economics  and  political  science.  The  subject  matter 
in  all  of  these  courses  is  professionalized  as  it  is  taught.  In  the  last 
year  special  v^^ork  is  given  vrhich  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies 
and  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  in  both  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

For  those  vrho  intend  to  teach  in  the  junior  high  school  the  best 
minor  is  geography.  This  is  particularly  helpful  if  the  unit-fusion 
point  of  view  is  followed.  Another  excellent  minor  is  English  in 
order  to  add  color  and  vividness  to  the  historical  tale. 

In  the  senior  high  school  history,  per  se,  has  been  challenged  of 
recent  years  as  not  fulfilling  its  social  functions.  The  point  of  view 
of  ''The  New  History"  is  that  it  should  help  us  to  interpret  the 
present.  This  attitude  accounts  for  the  types  of  course  which  has 
the  problem  basis.  Therefore  the  student  who  majors  in  history 
must  fortify  his  special  subject  with  related  courses  in  the  respective 
fields  of  sociology,  political  science,  and  economics.  Economic  geog- 
raphy, the  natural  sciences,  and  English  are  extremely  helpful  sub- 
jects to  supplement  their  special  training. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  course  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
prospective  teacher  of  the  social  studies  to  try  himself  out,  under 
guidance,  in  real  teaching  situations. 

Social  studies  lOOA,  lOOB,  and  lOOC  are  required  of  all 
students. 

Social  studies  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401, 
402,  403,  404,  and  405  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the 
subject. 
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Social  Studies  lOOA,  lOOB,  lOOC.     Civilization 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  raise  for  consideration  the  out- 
standing problems  of  the  present.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  early 
in  his  college  course  a  background  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  selection 
of  further  study  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies. 

At  the  start  the  course  considers  how  nature  has  conditioned 
the  stream  of  civilization.  Next  comes  a  study  of  human  nature 
itself,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  ways  by  which  man  has  adapted 
himself  to  his  physical  and  social  environment.  This  is  followed  by 
a  study  of  the  historical  backgrounds  of  the  present,  during  which 
are  traced  those  characteristics  of  contemporary  civilization  which 
show  themselves  in  the  social,  political,  and  economic  aspects  of 
present-day  living. 

The  last  part  of  the  course  is  employed  in  a  study  of  the  most 
important  of  these  problems,  e.  g.,  nationalism,  crime,  the  family, 
industrial  organizations,  taxation,  political  control,  and  education. 

It  is  believed  that  this  form  of  organization  and  these  materials 
of  study  aid  the  student  greatly  in  his  attempt  to  understand  the 
civilization  of  his  own  day,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  participate 
more  intelligently  and  effectively  as  a  citizen. 

Social   Studies    101,    102,    103.     J   Survey   of  the  Ancient  and 
Mediaeval  World 

This  course  describes  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1492.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
give  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Orient,  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  middle  period  the  great  influence 
of  the  church,  the  significance  of  the  rise  of  the  Italian  City  States, 
and  the  beginnings  of  nationalism  in  Western  Europe  are  traced. 
Emphasis  throughout  is  placed  on  those  events,  ideas,  and  institu- 
tions that  have  been  most  significant  in  the  shaping  of  the  modern 
world  and  in  the  development  of  our  present  civilization. 

Social  Studies  201,  202,  203.      Political  and  Social  History  of 
Modern  Europe 

This  course  begins  with  a  survey  of  European  conditions  in  the 
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era  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  traces  the  influence  of  Napoleon 
in  European  affairs  and  sketches  Europe  in  1815  at  the  time  of  the 
Congress  at  Vienna.  It  aims  primarily  to  make  clear  to  the  stu- 
dents the  great  movements  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  e.  g.,  the 
march  of  democracy,  the  growth  of  nationalism,  the  influence  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  the  spread  of  Europe  over-seas.  Naturally 
many  of  the  present-day  problems  which  have  their  roots  in  the  im- 
mediate past  come  in  for  special  consideration. 

Social  Studies  301,  302,  303.  A  Survey  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States 

This  is  a  study  of  the  main  currents  of  American  social,  economic, 
and  political  development.  There  is  a  rapid  review  of  the  discovery 
and  colonial  periods,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  social  and 
political  conditions  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  adoption  and  contents  of  the  constitution,  the  significance  of  the 
formative  period,  the  rise  of  the  new  democracy,  the  development  of 
the  West,  and  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  those  decisive  issues 
in  the  social  and  economic  fields  which  have  marked  the  course  of 
party  history  to  our  own  times. 

Social  Studies  304,  305,  306.     American  Political  Biography 

This  is  a  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures  in 
American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  and  point  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life. 
The  study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  Wilson. 

Social  Studies  307,  308,  309.  Principles  of  Sociology  and  Modern 
Social  Problems 
The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of  social 
relationships,  and  the  significance  of  our  institutions.  It  discusses 
such  questions  as:  What  is  a  society?  How  does  it  behave?  What 
is  the  place  of  the  individual  in  society?    What  are  the  means  society 
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uses  to  control  itself?  Groups?  Individuals?  The  course  also 
aims  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  solutions  to  social  problems 
must  be  sought. 

The  materials  for  use  in  the  latter  part  of  this  course  adapt  them- 
selves naturally  to  the  case  method.  Present-day  social  aspects,  prob- 
lems, and  mal-adjustments  are  taken  up  separately  by  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  class  actual  cases  involving  in  their  understanding 
and  solution  sociological  laws  and  principles.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
student  to  seek  out  and  develop  several  of  these  cases  for  presentation 
and  discussion  in  class. 

Social  Studies  401.     Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 

This  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational 
method  in  teaching  the  social  studies.  It  deals  also  with  the  ma- 
terials of  study  in  the  separate  fields  and  considers  methods  of  train- 
ing and  rating  the  civic  virtues,  and  how  to  initiate  and  carry  out 
projects  in  citizenship.  A  citizenship  program  is  presented  contain- 
ing the  fusion  organization  of  the  social  studies,  the  socialized  reci- 
tation, the  teaching  of  current  events,  and  the  use  of  the  project- 
problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics.  A  laboratory 
in  citizenship  containing  texts  in  the  social  studies  field  and  much 
illustrative  and  concrete  material  is  available  to  the  students  of  this 
course. 

Social  Studies  402.     American  Government 

This  course  constitutes  a  general  survey  of  the  outstanding  prob- 
lems of  American  government — national,  state,  and  local.  It  con- 
siders the  history  of  political  parties,  shows  how  they  are  organized, 
and  traces  the  significance  of  third-party  movements  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  aim  to  give  these  problems  as  much  of  their  his- 
torical setting  as  possible,  for  in  this  way  the  student  sees  their 
significance  in  American  government  and  life. 
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Social  Studies  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Social  Studies 

The  student,  specializing  in  the  field  of  the  Social  Studies,  now 
becomes  a  teacher,  giving  all  of  his  or  her  time  for  a  full  term  to 
observation  and  participation  in  real  teaching  situations  in  the  public 
school  of  the  state.  The  student  will  be  apprentice  to  a  teacher  of 
experience  and  skill,  and  will  be  supervised  by  the  college  depart- 
ment at  frequent  intervals.  A  record  will  be  kept  in  each  case  and 
the  student  will  be  expected  to  prove  his  ability  to  teach  in  his 
chosen  field. 

Social   Studies   404.      Problems   in    the    Teaching   of   the   Social 
Studies 

This  course  naturally  follows  the  experience  the  student  has 
gained  of  Social  Studies  401.  Many  of  the  problems  discussed  will 
come  directly  from  the  background  of  teaching  experience:  e.  g., 

1.  New  types  of  tests  in  the  field  of  the  Social  Studies. 

2.  The  importance  of  and  the  place  for  the  teaching  of  current 
events. 

3.  Unified  courses  in  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior  High 
School. 

4.  The  reconsideration  of  current  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
past. 

All  this  will  require  a  great  deal  of  outside  reading  of  the  books 
and  articles  in  the  fields;  reports  and  discussions  on  these  readings; 
conferences  with  experts;  visits  to  the  class-rooms  of  those  working 
on  special  problems  and  new  lines  of  investigation  in  the  field;  the 
building  up  of  the  beginnings  of  a  professional  library  and  filing 
system. 

The  department  purposes  to  hold  once  each  year  a  Social  Science 
conference  at  the  college.  At  this  conference  special  problems  will 
be  discussed;  new  methods  and  materials  introduced;  outstanding 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  graduates  recognized;  increasing  in- 
fluence on  the  teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 
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Social  Studies  405.     Outlines  of  Economics 

This  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  characteristics 
and  institutions  of  modern  economic  society.  It  includes  such  topics 
as  money  and  credit,  foreign  exchange,  competition,  taxation,  the  cor- 
poration, labor  and  capital,  supply  and  demand,  transportation  and 
communication.  It  is  planned  that  students  visit  and  study  places 
of  economic  importance  in  and  around  New  York  City:  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  Clearing  House,  Stock  Exchange,  Produce  Markets 
and  industrial  plants  of  various  types. 

Social  Studies  406.     Contemporary  Economics 

The  materials  for  use  in  this  course  adapt  themselves  naturally 
to  the  case  method.  Present-day  economic  aspects,  problems,  and 
mal-adjustments  are  taken  up  and  studied  by  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  actual  cases  involving  in  their  understanding  and 
solution,  economic  laws  and  principles.  It  is  the  task  of  the  student 
to  seek  out  and  develop  several  of  these  cases  for  presentation  and 
discussion  in  class.     Prerequisite:  Social  Studies  403. 

Social  Studies  407.     Comparative  Government  and  Politics 

A  survey  and  comparative  study  is  made  of  leading  foreign  gov- 
ernments, emphasizing  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  England  and  her 
domains.  In  briefer  outline  it  discusses  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  the  more  recently  established  constitutional  forms  of  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  League 
of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  and  similar  international  organizations 
come  in  for  extensive  consideration.  Throughout  the  course  com- 
parisons are  made  to  American  forms  and  functions  of  government. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

It  is  recognized  that  a  scholarly  grasp  of  subject  matter  is  needed 
for  effective  work  in  high  school  teaching.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
in  addition  to  this  grasp  of  subject  matter  the  teacher  should  have 
a  professional  attitude  toward  the  work  he  is  to  do;  he  should 
know  the  best  practices  in  the  teaching  of  his  subject;  and  he  should 
know  the  group  of  students  he  is  to  teach.  With  these  things  in 
mind  it  is  the  aim  of  the  science  department  to  send  into  the  field 
teachers  who  have  a  well-rounded  professional  and  academic  prep- 
aration. In  planning  the  course  for  the  training  of  science  teachers 
for  the  secondary  school  we  must  recognize  that: 

1.  Most  teachers  entering  this  field  are  called  upon  to  teach 
various  combinations  of  high  school  science  courses  (general 
science,  biology,  botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry). 

2.  Many  science  teachers  are  given  a  teaching  combination 
of  subjects  including  fields  other  than  science.  Usually  the 
combination  is  one  of  science  and  mathematics  but  in  many  in- 
stances involves  three  or  four  subject  matter  fields. 

It  is  neither  expedient  nor  possible  for  the  science  department 
to  train  its  teachers  to  meet  all  of  these  combinations.  The  pro- 
gram of  courses  suggested  in  the  outline  that  follows  is  the  result 
of  extensive  study  and  will  be  followed  until  further  investigation 
reveals  a  more  satisfactory  plan. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics  ap- 
pears more  frequently  than  any  other  high  school  subject  in  the  com- 
binations of  subjects  taught  by  science  teachers,  students  electing 
science  as  a  major  subject,  should  plan  to  include  as  many  mathe- 
matics courses  as  possible  during  the  four  years.  Students  who  are 
specializing  in  mathematics  should  elect  a  year  of  physics  and  a  year 
of  chemistry  and  such  additional  courses  as  desired  to  complete  the 
work  necessary  for  a  minor  in  science.  Students  from  departments 
other  than  science  and  mathematics  may  elect  the  courses  that  they 
are  prepared  to  complete  successfully. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  college  work  of  a  student  in  this  in- 
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stitution  is  not  revealed  by  a  casual  examination  of  the  program  of 
studies  outlined  in  this  section  of  the  catalogue.  We  refer  to  the 
Student  apprenticeship  work  in  the  demonstration  high  school  which 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  college  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
the  training  of  science  teachers  during  the  period  of  undergraduate 
instruction. 

During  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  students  specializing 
in  science  will  be  required  to  take  part  in  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  high  school  courses  in  the  demonstration  school. 
While  students  will  not  be  in  active  charge  of  instruction  at  any 
time,  each  student  will  assist  in: 

( 1 )  the  organization  of  units  of  the  course 

(2)  the  selection  and  trial  of  demonstration  experiments 

(3)  the  preparation  of  classroom  and  laboratory  materials 

(4)  the  preparation  and  scoring  of  tests  and  examinations 

(5)  the  organization  of  field  work  and  other  details  of  classroom 
instruction. 

This  apprenticeship  assignment  on  the  part  of  the  student  will  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  college  work  of  every  subject  matter  course 
in  the  science  field. 

A  PROGRAM  OF  SCIENCE  COURSES 


First  Term 
Biology  101 


First  Term 
Chemistry  201 
Biology  201 


First  Term 
Mathematics 


101 


(Elective) 
Chemistry  301 
Physics  301 


First  Term 
Science  401 
Geography  406 
Physics  402  (elective) 


First  Year 
Second  Term 
Biology  102 

Second  Year 
Second  Term 
Chemistry  202 
Biology  202 

Third  Year 

Second  Term 
Mathematics   102 

(Elective) 
Chemistry  302 
Physics  302 

Fourth  Year 
Second  Term 
Supervised  Teaching 
(Science  403) 


Third  Term 
Biology  103 


Third  Term 
Chemistry  203 
Biology  203 


Third  Term 
Mathematics  103  or  201 

(Elective) 
Chemistry  303 
Physics  303 


Third  Term 

Science  404 
Biology  405 
Physics  405  (elective) 
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An  examination  of  this  program  will  show  that  a  student  com- 
pletes twenty-four  term-hours  of  biology  (2  years)  ;  twenty-four 
term-hours  of  chemistry  (2  years)  ;  twenty  term-hours  of  physics 
(1  2/3  years)  ;  four  term-hours  of  geology  and  astronomy  and  four 
term-hours  in  field  work  as  the  basic  and  required  courses  in  science. 
In  addition  to  these  courses  a  student  should  elect  eight  additional 
term-hours  (2  courses)  in  either  physical  or  biological  science.  This 
makes  a  total  of  eighty  term-hours  of  science  courses  or  fifty-six 
semester  hours  if  computed  upon  this  basis. 

This  program  is  outlined  for  the  student  of  average  ability.  If 
a  student  does  superior  college  work  and  thereby  is  eligible  to  take 
an  extra  course  it  will  be  possible  to  add  an  extra  year  of  study  in 
biology,  chemistry,  or  physics. 

The  following  three  courses,  designated  Science,  are  required  of 
all  students  majoring  in  any  special  science  field. 

Science  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science  in  High  Schools 

The  first  part  of  this  course  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
problems  and  techniques  common  to  the  teaching  of  all  sciences.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  stu- 
dents majoring  in  each  of  the  special  fields  of  science  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  those  problems  and  techniques  peculiar  to  that  science. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  and  the  present  trend  of  science 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  the  selec- 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Among  the  topics  treated  are :  the  selection, 
organization,  and  presentation  of  subject  matter;  classroom  technique; 
the  collection,  preparation,  preservation,  and  use  of  laboratory  ma- 
terials; consideration  of  types  of  laboratory  procedure;  standardized 
tests;  a  study  of  recent  texts  and  laboratory  manuals;  the  "General 
Science — General  Biology"  movement;  field  work;  the  laboratory 
notebook  and  drawings;  the  evolution  controversy;  laboratory  ap- 
paratus and  equipment;  state  syllabi  of  courses  in  science.  Students 
are  given  a  working  knowledge  of  educational  measurements  as  de- 
veloped in  such  recent  books  as  those  by  Ruch  and  Stoddard,  and 
Symonds. 
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Science  403.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Science 

During  the  winter  quarter  of  the  fourth  year  the  student  will 
spend  all  of  the  term  teaching  in  a  public  high  school  and  will  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  college  science  department  and  the  high 
school  science  department.  This  period  of  service  is  regarded  as  an 
important  extension  of  the  apprenticeship  system  as  developed  in  the 
college  work  in  the  science  field  and  the  experience  he  has  gained  in 
a  further  study  of  the  problems  of  science  teaching  during  the  spring 
quarter  of  the  senior  year. 

Science  404.    Problems  in  Science  Teaching 

The  student  brings  to  this  course  four  years  of  professionalized 
college  work  in  the  science  field  and  the  experience  he  has  gained  in 
the  actual  teaching  of  his  subject  in  the  high  school.  He  is  now  in 
a  position  to  make  a  well-rounded  survey  of  the  part  he  is  to  take 
in  the  teaching  profession  and  of  the  practical  problems  confronting  a 
beginner  in  teaching. 

Much  of  the  work  consists  of  round-table  discussions  of  practical 
problems  encountered  in  the  field.  The  reading  of  several  books 
in  his  field  is  required.  Special  reports  on  these  readings;  lectures 
and  conferences  by  specialists;  and  further  observation  of  classroom 
teaching  constitute  some  of  the  work  of  the  course.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  such  topics  as  the  relation  of  science  to  industry,  art, 
medicine,  agriculture  and  human  welfare. 

BIOLOGY 
Biology  101.     Ecology  and  Physiology  of  Plants 

The  plant  is  studied  as  a  living  organism  displaying  responses  to 
other  members  of  its  own  group,  to  animals  and  to  other  environ- 
mental factors.  Sufficient  study  is  made  of  plant  morphology  to 
better  understand  such  topics  as  respiration,  photosynthesis,  nutri- 
tion, reproduction,  and  life  histories.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  a 
field  study  of  the  diversified  plant  life  of  the  campus. 
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Biology  102.     Cryptogamic  Botany 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  morphology, 
physiology,  economic  importance,  life  histories,  classifications,  and 
genetic  relationship  of  the  spore-bearing  plants. 

Biology  103.     The  Spermatophytes 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  102  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  seed-bearing  plants.  Time  will  be  given  to  classification  and  to 
a  field  study  of  the  seed  plants  in  the  nearby  region. 

Biology  200.    Educational  Biology 

The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  biology  that  have  a  bearing 
on  education  form  the  basis  of  work  in  this  course.  Much  time  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution 
as  they  apply  to  human  welfare  and  progress.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  a  study  of  the  anatomy,  function,  and  hygiene  of  the  nervous 
system  and  to  metabolism  and  kindred  topics.  This  course  is  re- 
quired of  all  students. 

Biology  201.     Human  Physiology 

A  study  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  human 
body  constitute  the  work  of  this  course. 

Biology  202.     General  Zoology 

A  study  of  the  morphology,  economic  relations,  life  histories  and 
genetic  relations  of  animals  are  considerations  receiving  emphasis  in 
this  course.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  living  forms  and 
dissection  of  types  from  most  groups  of  invertebrates.  Field  work 
is  given  in  connection  with  a  study  of  birds,  insects,  and  pond  life. 

Biology  203.    General  Zoology 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  202  devoted  mainly  to 
vertebrates. 

Biology  401.     The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 
See  Science  401  for  a  description  of  this  work. 
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Biology  402.    Bacteriology 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  bacteriology  treating  such  topics  as  types  and  distri- 
bution of  bacteria;  the  spread  and  control  of  bacterial  diseases;  cul- 
tural methods;  staining  reactions;  and  microscopic  study  of  prepared 
slides.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  bacterial  diseases  some  con- 
sideration is  given  protozoal  diseases. 

Biology  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Biology 
See  Science  403  for  a  description  of  this  work. 

Biology  404.  Problems  in  Biology  Teaching 
See  Science  404  for  a  description  of  this  work. 

Biology  405.     Field  Biology 

Much  of  the  work  of  this  course  consists  of  the  collection,  classi- 
fication, and  preparation  for  laboratory  use  of  field  materials.  It  is 
placed  in  the  spring  so  that  bird  migration  and  nesting  habits  may 
be  studied.  A  classified  collection  is  required  of  all  students.  This 
collection  is  so  planned  that  full  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  con- 
servation of  plants  and  animals. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  201.     General  College   Chemistry 

This  course  develops  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry 
through  a  study  of  the  elements  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  sulfur, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  carbon,  arsenic,  silicon,  and  boron.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  uses  of  these  elements  and  their  chief 
compounds  in  the  arts,  industries,  and  in  daily  life.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  do  extensive  reading  in  recent  popular  books  during 
the  entire  year. 

Chemistry  202.     General  College  Chemistry 

This  course  covers: — general  chemistry  of  the  metals,  electro- 
chemistry, aluminum,  ceramic  industries,  iron  and  steel,  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  gold,  zinc,  tungsten,  and  mercury. 
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Chemistry  203.     General  College  Chemistry 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
chemistry  and  a  consideration  of  solutions,  valence,  formulas,  the 
periodic  law,  chemical  equilibrium,  ionization,  and  the  colloidal  state 
of  matter.  This  course  also  includes  a  survey  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustries of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Chemistry  301.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  includes  the  following  topics : — the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases,  change  of  state,  molecular  weights,  quantitative  analysis, 
atomic  weights,  and  chemical  valence.  These  topics  will  be  treated 
in  great  detail  by  lectures,  reference  readings,  and  laboratory  ex- 
perimentation. 

Chemistry  302.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

The  chief  units  of  work  in  this  course  are : — the  periodic  system, 
radioactivity,  atomic  disintegration,  atomic  structure,  solubility  and 
supersaturation,  osmotic  pressure,  gravimetric  analysis,  and  the  theory 
of  ionization. 

Chemistry  302.    Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

The  major  topics  that  are  considered  are: — indicators,  volumet- 
ric analysis,  homogeneous  equilibrium,  electrochemistry,  and  colloids. 

Chemistry  401.     Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  High  Schools 
See  Science  401  for  a  description  of  this  course. 

Chemistry  403.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Chemistry 
See  Science  403  for  a  description  of  this  work. 

Chemistry  404.     Problems  in  Chemistry  Teaching 

See  Science  404  for  a  description  of  this  course. 

Chemistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry 

A  course  dealing  with :  paraffins,  petroleum,  alcohols,  ethers,  alde- 
hydes, fats,  oils,  waxes,  organic  bases,  amino  acids,  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, carbohydrates,  and  foods.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
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Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry 

A  course  covering  the  following  topics:  benzene  and  aromatic 
hydrocarbons,  aromatic  alcohols,  phenols,  ethers,  naphthalene,  anth- 
racene, dyes,  stains,  terpenes,  vegetable  alkaloids,  identification  of 
organic  compounds,  plant  and  animal  pigments,  enzymes,  vitamins, 
and  hormones. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  courses  in  geography  are  arranged  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools;  to  serve  as  foundational  courses 
for  students  of  history,  economics,  and  related  subjects;  to  afford, 
as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  a  broad  cultural  background  for 
an  understanding  of  vi^orld  affairs  and  a  basis  for  enjoyment  of 
recreation  and  travel. 

Geography  100  is  required  of  all  students. 

Geography  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401, 
402,  403,  404,  and  405  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  geog- 
raphy. 

Geography  101,  102,  201,  301,  402,  and  406  are  recommended 
as  a  minor  for  science  students. 

Geography  101,  103,  201,  202,  203,  and  301  are  recommended 
as  a  minor  for  history  students. 

Geography  100.    Physiography 

Land  forms  and  w^ater  bodies  are  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
origin  and  evolution,  and  together  with  the  atmosphere  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  their  influence  upon  life  activities.  The  labo- 
ratory work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  models,  and 
other  methods  of  illustration.  A  few  Saturday  field  excursions  are 
offered.  The  work  affords  excellent  background  for  all  courses  in 
geography. 

Geography  101.     Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such 
as  temperatures,  pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation 
and  atmospheric  dust,  which  go  to  make  up  climates.     For  each  type 
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of  climate  the  aim  is  to  determine  (1)  its  characteristics,  (2)  its 
regional  distribution,  and  (3)  its  significance  to  life  activities.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  operation  and  value  of  the  Federal  Weather 
Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  climatology  to  geography. 

Geography  102.     Historical  Geology 

This  course  deals  vrith  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  its  geographic, 
stratigraphic,  and  structural  development  throughout  geologic  time; 
the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of 
rocks  and  fossils.  Occasional  local  field  trips  are  taken.  Prere- 
quisite: Geography  100. 

Geography  103.     Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography  t( 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  natural  environment 
on  the  production,  trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more  important  com- 
modities; of  the  development  of  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of 
the  world.  It  affords  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  commercial 
geography  in  secondary  schools. 

Geography  201.     Geography  of  North  America 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  continental  areas.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  human  activities  and  the  possibilities  of  further 
human  utilization.  This  forms  a  desirable  foundation  for  the  study 
of  other  continents. 

Geography  202.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  de- 
velopment of  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  America.  It  is 
recommended  especially  to  students  of  history  and  related  subjects. 

Geography  203.     Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  climate,  relief,  coast 
line,  and  marginal  seas  of  the  continent  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed 
by  detailed  regional  studies.  Emphasis  is  given  the  economic  and 
social  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment. 
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Geography  301.    Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  political  adjustment  between  nations.  It  is  especially  rec- 
ommended to  students  of  history,  economics,  and  sociology. 

Geography  302.     Geography  of  South  America 

A  detailed  regional  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people 
of  South  America  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  The 
commercial  relations  and  possibilities  for  future  development  are 
emphasized. 

Geography  303.     Geography  of  the  Eastern  Continents 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  stressing  geographic  regions,  economic,  social,  and 
political  problems. 

Geography  401.     The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  High  Schools 
See  Science  401  for  a  description  of  this  work. 

Geography  402.     Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major 
types  of  climatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  factors  controlling  their  distribution.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  graphing,  mapping  and  the  interpretation  of  climatic 
data.     Prerequisite:    Geography  101. 

Geography  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Geography 
See  Science  403  for  a  description  of  this  work. 

Geography  404.     Problems  in  Geography  Teaching 
See  Science  404  for  a  description  of  this  work. 
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Geography  405.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States — minerals,  inland  waters,  forests,  and  soils — their  past  and 
present  exploitation;  their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion; and  their  future  use. 

Geography  406.     Astronomy  and  Geology 

This  course  is  given  as  a  background  course  for  those  who  teach 
general  science.  It  deals  with  the  fundamental  laws  and  processes 
of  descriptive  astronomy  and  geology.  The  work  consists  of  class 
discussions,  laboratory  and  field  work. 

PHYSICS 

Physics  301.     General  College  Physics 

The  chief  units  in  this  course  are: — the  place  of  physical  science 
in  modern  life,  machines,  friction,  forces,  the  nature  of  things,  the 
fundamental  laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  the  energy  of  sun- 
light, and  the  laws  of  motion.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  ac- 
companied by  extensive  reading  in  recent  books  oa  physics. 

Physics  302.     General  College  Physics 

This  course  covers: — types  of  spectra,  what  is  the  sun?,  atomic 
structure,  magnetic  and  electric  fields,  x-rays,  wave  motion,  the 
nature  of  light,  mirrors,  lenses,  and  prisms,  optical  instruments,  in- 
terference and  diffraction,  polarization,  electromagnetic  waves,  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum,  and  modern  illumination  of  homes,  public 
buildings,  and  streets. 

Physics  303.     General  College  Physics 

This  term  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  production,  absorp- 
tion, and  distribution  of  radiant  energy,  the  kinetic  theory,  molecular 
phenomena,  physics  of  the  air,  fluids  in  motion,  utilization  of  energy 
in  modern  life,  magnets  and  electric  currents,  electrical  machinery 
and  the  transportation  of  information  by  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
radio.  This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  industries  of  New  Jersey 
that  are  based  upon  the  applications  of  the  laws  of  physics. 
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Physics  401.     The  Teaching  of  Physics  in  High  Schools 
See  Science  401  for  a  description  of  this  course. 

Physics  402.     Advanced  Electricity 

The  chief  topics  in  this  course  are:  magnetism,  electromagnets, 
Ohm's  law,  power  measurement,  electrical  resistance,  generators, 
motors,  Kirchhoif's  laws,  inductance  capacity,  electrochemistry,  pho- 
tometry, and  alternating  currents.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
This  course  includes  excursions  to  important  electrical  industries  and 
power  plants. 

Physics  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Physics 
See  Science  403  for  a  description  of  this  work. 

Physics  404.     Problems  in  Physics  Teaching 
See  Science  404  for  a  description  of  this  work. 

Physics  405.     Heatj  Gas  Engines,  and  Automotive  Vehicles 

This  course  covers:  energy  from  fuels,  calorimetry,  functions  of 
a  steam  power  plant,  functions  of  gas  power  plants,  automobile  en- 
gines, radiation,  cooling  systems,  insulation,  mechanical  refrigeration, 
instruments,  starting  and  lighting  systems,  and  power  transmission. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  406.    Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of:  simple  radio  re- 
ceiving circuits,  construction  and  operation  of  electron  tubes,  alter- 
nating current  circuits,  detectors  and  amplifiers,  radio  broadcasting 
receivers,  oscillating  and  transmitting  circuits  and  radio  measure- 
ments.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  407.     Contemporary  Physical  Science 

This  is  a  course  of  lectures  with  extensive  reading  dealing  with 
recent  discoveries  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  wide  choice  of  physical  education  activities  is  offered  for  both 
men  and  women. 

The  outdoor  program  for  women  carried  on  during  the  spring 
and  fall  includes  hockey,  tennis,  paddle  tennis,  deck  tennis,  archery, 
baseball,  volley  ball,  and  track  and  field  sports.  The  winter  term 
is  given  over  to  basketball,  natural  and  folk  dancing,  clogging, 
tumbling,  skating,  and  hockey.  Whenever  possible  winter  sports 
are  substituted  for  the  regular  program.  Physical  education  is  re- 
quired during  two  of  the  four  years,  but  each  student  is  allowed 
some  freedom  in  electing  her  own  program  after  fulfilling  certain 
requirements. 

The  intra-mural  sports  program  is  organized  by  the  Athletic 
Association  with  supervision  by  the  physical  education  department 
and  under  the  system  of  inter-class  and  inter-section  competition  each 
student  has  an  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  an  athletic  team. 

The  program  for  men  follows  the  same  plan  except  that  in  the 
field,  football  and  baseball  are  the  sports  emphasized.  In  the  winter 
the  work  consists  chiefly  of  basketball,  skating,  hockey  and  gym- 
nastics. In  the  spring  baseball  and  track  and  field  hockey  are 
emphasized. 

Lockers  are  available  for  men  and  women.  A  deposit  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  made  for  each  key.  This  must  be  redeemed  and  gym- 
nasium suits  removed  before  the  student  leaves  school  in  June.  Reg- 
ulation costume  is  required  of  all  students.  The  following  list  of 
courses  are  elective  and  by  advice  and  consent  of  the  instructor  may 
be  substituted  for  required  work  in  physical  education: 

Physical  Education  101.     Clogging 

A — men.  B — women.  Practice  is  given  in  fundamental  skills 
of  clogging  and  step  dancing,  with  these  steps  combined  in  interest- 
ing character  dances. 

Physical  Education  102.    Natural  Dancing 

Women.     Elementary  and  advanced.     Rhythmic  expression  em- 
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phasizing   the   close   relationship   between   the   dance   and   music   as 
forms  of  art  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 

Physical  Education  103.     Folk  and  Character  Dancing 

Women.  Elementary  and  advanced.  This  course  is  planned  to 
acquire  fundamental  skills  in  picturesque  and  interesting  folk  and 
national  dances. 

Physical  Education  104.     Games  and  Athletic  Sports 

A — men.  B — women.  Practice  is  given  in  coaching  and  offici- 
ating. This  course  is  intended  for  those  students  especially  inter- 
ested in  athletics,  who  would  like  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  type 
of  service  in  teaching. 

Physical  Education  105.    Boys*  and  Girls*  Clubs 

A — men.  B — women.  This  course  is  planned  for  those  student? 
interested  in  training  for  leadership  under  such  organizations  as  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire,  etc.  Practical  experience  in  such 
organizations  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

Physical  Education  106.     Playgrounds 

A — men.  B — women.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  programs, 
equipment,  and  practice  in  the  various  types  of  activities  suitable  for 
playground  programs. 

Physical  Education  107.    Hiking 

A — men.  B — women.  It  is  possible  to  substitute  Saturday 
hikes  for  other  types  of  physical  education.  These  hikes  will  be 
organized  by  the  physical  education  department  in  cooperation  with 
other  departments  in  the  college.  As  often  as  is  practical  all-day 
hikes  will  be  planned  with  outdoor  cooking  included  as  a  part  of 
the  trip. 

Physical  Education  108.    Personal  Hygiene 

A — men.     B — women.    The  basis  for  work  in  this  course  is  the 
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physical  examination  which  is  given  to  each  student  on  entering  the 
college.  This  examination  is  followed,  when  necessary,  by  a  con- 
ference in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  take  any  remedial 
measures  that  are  necessary.  The  class  work  is  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygienic  living,  and  is  based  on  a  study  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  psychology.  Special  effort  is  made  to  help  each  stu- 
dent realize  the  importance  of  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene  in  his 
daily  life. 
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STATE  OFFICIALS 


Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

D.  Stewart  Craven,  President Salem 

Agnes  W.  Cromwell  (Mrs.  Seymour  L.) Mendham 

Mabel  Smith   Douglass    (Mrs.  W.   S.) New  Brunswick 

GusTAV  A.    Hunziker    Little   Falls 

Bertha  Shippen  Irving   (Mrs.  Robert  A.) Haddonfield 

Oscar  W.  Jeffery   Englewood 

Marie  H.   Katzenbach    (Mrs.  Edward  L.) Trenton 

D.  Edward  Moreau  Flemington 

Lyman   Foot  Morehouse    Montclair 

John  P.  Murray   Jersey  City 

Committee  on  Teacher  Training 

Mrs.  Seymour  L.  Cromwell,  Chairman 
Gustav  a.   Hunziker  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach 

Lyman  Foot  Morehouse  D.  Howard  Moreau 

D.  Stewart  Craven,  ex  officio 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott 

Officers  of  Administration 

Harry  A.   Spracue Principal 

Charles  W.  Finley   Dean  of  Instruction 

John  G.  Flowers   Director  of  Student  Teaching 

W.  Scott  Smith    Director  of  Demonstration   School 

Charlotte  G.  Marshall  Registrar 

Elizabeth  S.  Favor Secretary  Summer  and  Extension   Divisions 

Donald  A.  DeVVitt  Business  Manager 

Maude  L.  Carter    (Mrs.) Director  of  Social  Activities 

Adeline  Snedaker    (Mrs.) Dormitory  Hostess,  Edward  Russ  Hall 

Harriet  V.  Maxwell   (Mrs.) Dormitory  Hostess,  Chapin  Hall 

Elizabeth   Brakeley,   M.D Medical   Examiner 

Edward  C.  Jones,  M.D Medical  Examiner 

Helen  Morton    Resident  Nurse 

Louis  A.  Fralick Superintendent  of  Buildings 

Esther  Cooper    Secretary 

Mary  W.  Greene   Secretary 

Alice  H.  Woodruff   Secretary 

Dorothy    Collins    Clerk-Stenographer 

Elizabeth  B.  Porter  Clerk-Stenographer 
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FACULTY 


HARRY  A.  SPRAGUE 

Principal,  Nc^v  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

Fredonia  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  \.  Y..  1905;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  B.S..  1914;  A.M.,  1918;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 
Principal,  Hiph  School,  Hinsdale,  N.  V.;  Principal,  Schools  No.  2,  No.  10 
and  City  Teachers  Training  School,  Olean,  N.  Y.;  Supervisor  and  In- 
structor in  Practice  and  Experiniental  School  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Supervisor  and  Instructor  in  City  Normal  School 
and  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  Newark,  N.  J.,  1910-1918;  Exten- 
sion courses.  New  York  University;  Professor  of  Education,  Rut{?ers  Uni- 
versity, sumnurs  1915-1922;  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Summit,  N. 
J.,  1918-1923;  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1924-1928;  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  FINLEY 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Biology 

State   Teachers    College,   Charleston,    111..    1908;    University   of   Chicago,    A.B., 

1910;   M.S..   1911;   Columbia   University,  Ph.  D.,   1926. 

Instructor,  Science.  University  of  Chicago  Elementary  School,  1908-1912; 
Department  of  Biology,  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  111.,  1912-1917; 
Science.  State  Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minn.,  summer  1911;  Lincoln 
School,  Teachers  College,  Columi)ia  University,  Department  of  Biology, 
1917-1022;  Principal,  High  School  Division.  1922-1927;  Instructor,  Natural 
Sciences,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1922-1927;  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 

ELIZABETH  M.  ADAMS 

Instructor,  Art,  College  High  School 

School  of  Industrial  Art.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1920-1924;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia.  Pa.,  B.F.A.  in  Education,  1927;  A.M.  Columbia 
University,  1931. 

Teacher  of  Art.  Intermediate  Grades,  Chester,  Pa.,  1925-1926;  Art  Super- 
visor, Doylestown.  Pa.,  1927-1929;  Teacher  of  Art.  Intermediate  Grades, 
Irvington.  N.  J.,  1929-1930;  Teacher  of  Art.  Junior  Saturday  School,  Art 
School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1930;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair, 1930- 

N.  ELDRED  BINGHAM 

Instructor,  Science,  College  High  School 

Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  0.,  B.S.,  1923;  Kent  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Kent,  0.,  B.S.,  192();  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M..  1930. 
Teacher  of  High  School  Science  and  Assistant  Principal,  Edinburg,  O., 
1923-1925;  Teacher  of  High  School  Science  and  Assistant  Principal,  Paris 
Township,  O.,  1925-1926;  Science  Critic  Teacher.  Hiram  College,  and  High 
School  Principal,  Hiram,  O.,  1926-1929;  Graduate  Assistant,  Science  De- 
partment, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  summer,  1930;  New- 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

HAROLD  C.  BOHN 

Instructor,  English 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton.  N.  Y„  A.B.,  1926;  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  A.M..  1929. 

Head  of  Department  of  English,  Irving  School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  1926- 
1928;  Head  of  Department  of  English.  Duncan  Summer  School,  Newport, 
Vt.,  1927-1929;   New  Jtrsey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 
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ZAIDEE  BROWN 

Instructor  and  Librarian 

Stanford   University,   Palo  Alto,   Cal.,  A.B.;   one   year,   N.   Y.  State  Library 

School,  Albany,   N.  Y. 

Principal  and  Teacher  of  English,  Castilleja  Hall,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  1898- 
1899;  Teacher  of  English,  Central  High  School,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  1899-1901; 
Director's  Assistant,  N.  Y.  State  Library  School,  1902-1903;  Classifier  and 
Cataloguer,  Assistant  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1903- 
1908;  Library  Organizer,  Educational  Extension  Division,  N.  Y.  State 
Education  Departmert,  1908-1910;  Agent,  Massachusetts  Free  Public 
Library  Commission,  1910-1914;  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Long  Beach, 
Cal.,  1914-1922;  Lecturer,  winter  course,  and  Instructor,  Summer  School, 
N.  Y.  State  Library  School,  1923-1926;  Lecturer,  courses  on  administration 
and  Instructor,  Summer  School,  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1927-1928;  Editor,  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries, 
192G,  and  Supplements  to  same,  1927,  1928;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair,  1928- 

EDGAR  C.  BYE 

Instructor,  Social  Studies 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa„  1911;  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.,  A.B.,  1915;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.M., 
1922;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D.  degree.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Teacher  of  Latin,  Science,  Mathematics,  High  School,  Downington,  Pa., 
1911-1912;  Teacher  of  English,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
1915-1916;  Supervising  Principal,  Packerton,  Pa.,  1916-1918;  Teacher  of 
English  and  History,  Private  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1918-1919;  Head  of 
Department  of  Social  Studies,  High  School,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  1919-1926; 
State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  1926-1930;  American  Govern- 
ment, American  History  Field  Work,  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Social 
Studies,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  summers,  1927-1930;  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1930- 

LAWRENCE  H.  CONRAD 

Assistant  Professor,  English 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  A.B.,  1923;  A.M.,  1926. 

Instructor.  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan,  1923-1928;  Professor  of 
English,  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  summers, 
1925-1927;  Head  of  Department  of  English,  John  Burroughs  School,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1928-1930,  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair, 
1930- 

E.  WINIFRED  CRAWFORD 

Instructor,  Geography,  and  Demonstrator  in  Visual  Education 
New   Jersey   State   Normal   School   at   Newark,   1909;    New   York   University, 
B.S.,  1926;   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   A.M.,   1930. 

Teacher,  Elementary  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1909-1919;  Teacher  of  Geog- 
raphy, History  and  Visual  Education,  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 
grades,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1919-1924;  Instructor,  Geography  and  History,  N. 
J.  State  Summer  Normal  Schools;  Instructor,  Geography  and  History, 
and  Demonstrator  in  Visual  Education,  Montclair  State  Normal  School, 
1925-1929;  Director  of  Visual  Education,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Schools,  1927-; 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1927- 

EDOUARD  DAMBRIN 

Instructor,  French 

College  des  Dunes,  Dunkerque,  France,  Baccalaureat,   1913;   Lille  University, 

License,   1921;   Sorbonne,   Paris,   Agregation,   1926. 

French  Master,  Fuern  Barnet  Grammar  School,  London,  England,  1913- 
1914;  St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  1920;  English  Master,  College  des 
Dunes,  Dunkerque,  1921-1923;  Lycee  Janson  de  Sailly,  Paris,  1925-1926; 
Lyc6e  Ampere,  Lyon,  1926-1930;  Charg^  de  Cours,  Faculty  des  Lettres, 
Lyon,  1928-1929;  Instructor,  French  Literature,  Ecole  Normale  Sup^rieure, 
Lyon;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1920- 
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DOROTHY  DUKE 

Instructor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
University   of   Cincinnati,    Cincinnati.    ().,    B.S.,    1918;    Teacliers   College,    Col- 
umbia   University,   A.M.,   19-'3. 

Teacher,  elementary  and  junior  liiph  school  grades.  College  Preparatory 
School;  Instnutor.  IMiysical  Education.  University  of  Cincnnnati,  1918- 
1922;  Instructor,  Teachers  College;  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Instructor  and  Head 
Counselor,  Oirls'  Camp,  1918-1925;  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Montdair  State  Normal  School,  1924-1927;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montdair,   1927- 

TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA 

Instructor,   French   and  Spanish 

Academic  de   Bordeaux.   Bordeaux.    France,   Brevet  ^Ic^mentaire  et  sup^rieur; 

Instituto   del  Cardenal   Cisneros,   Madrid,   Spain.    Bachillerato. 

Instructor,  Spanish,  Middlel)ury  Collepre,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Summers  of 
1918.  1919;  Technical  Adviser  at  the  International  Labor  Conference  in 
Washington.  1919;  lecturer,  and  Editor  of  La  Libertad,  Madrid,  Spain, 
1921-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montdair,   1929- 

JOHN  G.  FLOWERS 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Student  Teaching 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Tex,%  A.B.,  1924;  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1925;  graduate  courses  completed  for 
Ph.D.  degree.  Teachers  College. 

Four  ytars  elementary  school  principal:  two  years  high  school  principal; 
three  years  superintendent-principal;  two  years  (War  service)  educational 
work;  Director  of  Teacher  Training  and  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  1925-1928;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Social  Science  and  Education.  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montdair,  1928-1929;  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of 
Student  Teaching,  New  Jersey  State   Teachers  College  at  Montdair,   1929- 

LORA   H.  FLOWERS 

Instructor,  Home  Economics,  College  High  School 

East   Texas    State    Teachers   College,   Commerce.    Tex.,    A.B.,    1924;    graduate 

study.  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,   1929- 

Sewing,  High  School  and  Intermediate  Grades,  Premont  Public  School, 
Premont.  Tex.,  191.3-1916;  Head  of  High  School  Science  Department, 
Cooper.  Tex.,  1920-1922;  Teacher.  Demonstration  School,  East  Texas  State 
Teachers  College,  1922-1924;  Part  time  instructor.  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montdair,  1929- 

WALTER  H.  FREEMAN 

Assistant  Professor,  Languages 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  A.B.,  1905;  A.M.,  1906;  Ph.D..  1912; 
graduate  study.  University  of  Munich,  Germany,  1906-1907,  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School,    1907-1909. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  lo.,  1909-1913; 
Head  of  High  School  Latin  and  Greek  Department,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1918- 
1918;  Master  of  Classics,  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass..  1918- 
1927;  Director  of  Classics,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1927-1929;   New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montdair,  1929- 

ELWYN   COLLINS  GAGE 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Studies 

Bowdoin    College,    Brunswick.    Me.,    A.B.,    1914;    Harvard    University,    Cam- 

bri^-e.  >fas.'-..   A.M..   1915:    Ph.D..  1924. 

Instruttor,  History.  Brattieborn.  Vt.,  1917-1918;  Instructor.  History,  Mel- 
rose. Mass.,  1918-1922;  Social  Studies.  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  1922-1928;  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montdair,  1928- 
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EARL  ROUSE  GLENN 

Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Physics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B.,  1913;  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  A.M.,  1928;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D.  de- 
gree. Teachers  College,  1928. 

Teacher  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Brookville,  Ind.,  1909-1910;  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  1911-1913;  Gary,  Ind.,  1913-1915;  Harrison  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago,  111.,  1915-1917;  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1917-1928;  Assistant,  Junior  College  Physics,  University  of 
Chicago,  1916;  Instructor,  Department  of  Natural  Sciences,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 1920-1928;   New  Jersey  State  Teacliers  College  at  Montclair,  1928- 

CHARLES  E.  HADLEY 

Assistant  Professor,  Biology 

Bates  College,  Lewiston.  Me.,  A.B.,  1914;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
A.M.,  1926;  Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  1928. 
Instructor,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Virginia  Union  University,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1915-1917;  Teacher  of  High  School  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
Brattleboro,  Vt..  1917-1918;  Teacher  of  High  School  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1919-1924;  Instructor,  Biology,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1921-1924;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology,  Han-ard  University, 
1924-1928;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  1928-1929;   New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  1920;  graduate  study.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1920;  Oxford  University,  Oxford, 
England,  A.B.,  1923  (Rhodes  Scholar);  New  York  University,  A.M.,  1928. 
Instructor,  English,  P.S.  24,  Wilmington,  Del.,  1916;  Wilmington  High 
School,  1916  and  1920;  Princeton  University,  1923-1924;  Erasmus  Hall 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  1924-1928;  New  York  University,  Engineer- 
ing Division,  1925- ;  New  York  University,  School  of  Education,  one  year; 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1928- 

ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 

Head   of   Department    of   Social   Studies   and  Professor   of  Social 
Studies 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  A.B.,  1902;  Columbia  University,  A.M., 
1925;   graduate  study.   Harvard  University,  Cambridge,   Mass.,   1904. 

Director  of  history  and  civics  in  high  schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  1902- 
1918;  Hyannis  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  1915-1918;  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Social  Studies,  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City,  1918- 
1927;  Lecturer,  Civic  Education,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University, 
1918-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 

WILHELM  HEIDRICH 

Instructor,  German 

Universitat,  Giessen,  Germany,  1920;  Freiburg,  1920;  Mons,  Lehrer-Zeugnis, 
1922;  Universitat,  Koln,  Dr.  phil.,  1925,  Staatsexamen,  1926,  Turnlehrer, 
1927. 

Instructor,    Dreikonigs    Gymnasium,    Koln,    1926-1927;    Kaiser    Wilhelm    u. 

Kaiser  Karls   Gymnasium,   Aaclien,   1927-1928;    Konigin-Luise  Schule,  Koln, 

1928;   Oberrealschule   u.   Lyzeum,    Homberg,    1929-1930;    New   Jersey  State 

Teachers  Colleeg  at  Montclair,  1930- 
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MARGARET  B.  HOLZ 

Head    of    Department    of   Languages    and   Associate   Professor    of 
Languages 

Teachers  College.  Breslau,  Germany,  B.S.,  1907;  Columbia  University,  A.M., 
1915;  Middlebury  Collejire,  Vt..  Spanish  Diploma.  1918;  graduate  study, 
Berlin.  Vienna  University.  1927-1928;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University,    1930. 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages.  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  1911-1912;  Teacher  of 
German  in  charge  of  Modern  Language  experiment  for  the  N.  Y.  Board 
of  Education,  I'.S.  22.  New  York  City,  1913-1917;  Teacher  of  German, 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  1917-1926;  Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Lang- 
uages, Supervision  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish  Teachers,  Lincoln 
School,  192G-1927;  Lecturer,  Hamburg.  Hanover.  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1927- 
1928;   New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1928- 

LOUISE  GEORGE  HUMPHREY 

Instructor,  English 

University  of  Michigan.  A.B.;  Michigan  State  Normal  College.  B.Pd.;  Co- 
lumbia University.  A.M.;  special  preparation  for  Speech  and  Dramatic  Arts 
in  Manhattan  Theatre  Camp,  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
in  work  with  Dagmar  Perkins. 

County  High  School,  Wellington.  Kan.;  Township  High  School,  LaSalle, 
111.;  Dana  Hall  School.  Wellesley.  Mass.;  Summer  Sessions,  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti;  Catholic  Summer  School,  Caldwell,  N.  J.; 
Dramatic  Coach.ing  at  summer  camps;  Instructor.  English  Department, 
Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1918-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege  at    Montclair,    1927- 

B.  LAMAR  JOHNSON 

Instructor,  Education 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,   Minn.,   B.S.,   1925;    A.M.,   1927,   Ph.D., 

1930. 

Teacher  of  English,  Minnesota  College  High  School,  Minneapolis.  1925- 
1927;  Principal,  Buffalo  High  School.  Buffalo,  Minn.;  Assistant  Principal 
and  English  Instructor.  University  of  Minnesota  High  School,  1928-1930; 
Instructor.  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  summer,  1930; 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1930- 

EDNA  E.  KRAMER 

Instructor,  Mathematics 

Hunter    College.    New    York    City,    A.B.,    1922;    Columbia    Universitj-,    A.M.. 

1925;   Ph.D.,   1930. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics.  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School.  New  York  City, 
1921-1923;  Teacher  of  Mathematics.  Wadleigh  High  School,  1923-1929;  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

GRANT  WILLIAM  LEMAN 
Instructor,  Education 

Ohio  Wesleyan   University,  Delaware!.  O..   A.B..    1919;   Ohio  State  University. 

Columbus.  O.,  A.M.,  1925;  graduate  study.  New  York  University. 

Head  of  Science  Department.  Central  High  School,  Lima,  O.,  1919-1921; 
Moorhead  High  School,  Moorhead.  Minn..  1921-1922;  East  High  School. 
Green  Bay.  Wis..  1922-1924;  High  School  Principal.  Gallia  Academy  High 
School.  Gallipolis.  0.,  192  1-1925;  Supervising  Principal,  Wakefield  Junior 
.ond  Senior  Hich  School,  Wakefield,  Mich..  1925-1927;  Assistant  Professor, 
Education.  University  of  Arkansas.  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  1927-1930;  As- 
sistant in  Education,  New  York  University,  1980-;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  January,  1931- 
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EARL  E.  LESLIE 

Instructor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  B.B.A.,  1922;  graduate  study,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Director  of  High  School  Physical  Education,  Milton,  Ore..  1922;  Director 
of  High  School  Physical  Education,  Eugene,  Ore.,  1923-1924;  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  1925-1929;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

ETHEL  FRANCES  LITTLEFIELD 

Associate  Professor,  Languages 

Tufts  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  graduate  work  in  Romance  Languages,  Paris, 
McGill,  RadcliflFe,  Columbia  University;  graduate  courses  completed  for 
Ph.D.  degree,   Columbia   University,   1930. 

Sent  by  United  Civic  Federation  to  visit  secondary  schools  in  England 
and  Scotland;  Principal,  Sawin  Academy,  Sherborn,  Mass.;  Head  of 
French  Department,  Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools,  Arlington,  Mass., 
1914-1922;  Head  of  French  and  Latin  Departments,  Washington  School, 
New  York  City,  1922-1924  Professor  of  French  and  Acting  Head  of  French 
Department.  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  1924-1925;  Head  of  French 
Chateau  and  Associate  Professor,  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  1925-1927;  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1927- 

WILMA  F.  LLOYD 

Instructor,  Education  and  Psychology 

School   of   Nursing   and    Health,    Universltv   of   Cincinnati,    0.,   R.   N.,   1922; 

C.P.H.N.,    1923;    University  of  Cincinnati,   B.S.,  A.M.,   1928;    Laura  Spellman 

Rockefeller    Fellow.     Psychology,     1928-1929;     Commonwealth    Fund    Fellow, 

Clinical  Psycliology,  1929-1930. 

Instructor,  Girl  Scouts.  Cincinnati,  O.,  1922-1925  (part  time) ;  Red  Cross 
County  Nurse,  Public  Health,  Cincinnati,  1923-1924;  Instructor,  Red  Cross, 
Hamilton  County,  O.,  1924-1925;  Instructor,  Parental  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  (extension),  1928-1929;  Clinical  Psychologist, 
Institute  for  Child  Guidance,  1929-1930;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Montclair,  1980- 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY 

Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 

Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1914;  A.M.,  1919. 

Instructor,  elementary  and  secondary  subjects,  Wright  Oral  School,  New 
York  City,  1909-1912;  Instructor,  secondary  mathematics,  and  Assistant 
Principal,"  Dumont,  N.  J.,  1914-1918;  Instructor  and  Head  of  Mathematics 
Department,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  1918-1928;  Instructor,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Extension,  1918-;  Reader,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1924- 
1928;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1928- 

EDNA  McEACHERN 

Instructor,  Music 

Wliitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  B.M ,  1917;  Columbia  University, 
A.M.,  1923;  graduate  study.  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  (Juillard  Scholar), 
New  York  City,  1929;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University,  1928-1929. 

Teacher  of  High  School  Music,  Garfield,  Wash.,  1917-1920;  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Hillvard  Schools,  Hillvard,  Wash..  1920-1921;  Director  of  Music, 
Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Md.,  1923-1928;  Instructor,  Music, 
summer  sessions.  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.;  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  College  Park,  Md.;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  Montclair,  1929- 
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MARY  EULA  McKINNEY 

Instructor,  English 

Ohio    State    University,    Colnnibus,    O.,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    A.M.; 

gnidiiate  sturly,  University  of  Illinois,   Urbana,  III,;  inspection  and  study  of 

school  systems  of  France.  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  Enpiish  in  hiph  schools;  Instructor,  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  three  \ears  and  one  summer  session;  Instructor,  Ensr- 
lish.  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  19M-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
Collepre  at  Montclair,  1027- 

HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD 

Assistant  Professor,  Geography 
Illinois   State   Normal   L'niversity,   Normal,    111.,   B.E.,    1923;    Clark    University, 
Worcester.    Mass.,    A.M..    1926;    graduate    study,    Columbia    University;    Fel- 
lowship,   Clark    University.    1928. 

Elementary  grades.  Illinois  Public  Schools.  1914-1919;  Instructor,  High 
School  Geocrraphy,  Moline.  111.;  Instructor,  Geography,  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University,  192.".-] 924;  Instructor,  Geography,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  I'a.,  1927;  Instrudor,  Geography  Department,  Montclair  State 
Normal  School.  1920-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair, 1927- 

ROBERT  HUGH  MORRISON 
Instructor,  Education 
Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  A.B.,   1923;   Colorado  State 
Teachers  College,   Gredcy,  Colo.,   A.M..   1925;    graduate  study,   Peabody  Col- 
lege,   Nashville,   Tenn.,   Teachers  College,   Columbia. 

Superintendent,  Public  .Schools,  Centreville,  Mich.,  1915-1917;  Instructor, 
Physical  Education,  Flint,  Mich.,  1917-1921;  Elementary  Principal,  Flint, 
Mich.,  1920-1924;  Instructor.  English,  North  High  School,  Denver,  Colo., 
Sept.,  192.'5-Jan..  1024:  Extension  Director  and  Education  Teaching,  Col- 
orado State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colo.,  1924-1930;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  Jan.   1931- 

PAUL  S.  NICKERSON 

Assistant  Professor,  English 
Bates   College,   Lewiston,   Me.,    A.B.;    Harvard   University,   Cambridge,   Mass., 
A.M.;  graduate  study,  Columbia  L'niversity  and  Harvard   University. 

Head  of  High  School  English  Dv  partment.  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  1914-1915; 
Head  of  High  School  English  Department.  Wellesley,  Mass.,  1915-1916; 
Principal  and  Head  of  English  Department,  Walpole,  Mass.,  1916-1917; 
High  School  Sub-Master,  Quincy,  Mass.,  1917-1920;  Principal  and  Head  of 
English  Department,  Canton,  Mass.,  1920  1923;  Principal  and  Head  of 
English  Department,  Middleboro,  Mass.,  1923-1926;  Principal  and  Head  of 
English  Department.  Palmer.  Mass.,  1926-1928;  Supervisor  of  English, 
Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools.  South  Orange  and  Maplewood,  N.  J., 
1928-1929;   New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montcalir,  1929- 

LEONARD  R.  PARKS 

Instructor,  Manual  Training,  College  High  School 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  work  toward   B.S.  in   Education. 
Instructor,     woodworking    and    metal    work,     Essex     Fells     Public    School, 
Essex   Fells,    N.  J..    1925-1929:    Cedar   Grove    Public   School,   Cedar  Grove, 
N.  J.,  1925-;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  Feb.  1930- 

PHYLLIS  A.  PEACOCK 

Instructor,  English,  College  High  School 

Hood  College,   Frederick,   Md.,   A.B.,    1925;   Teachers   College.   Columbia   Uni- 
versity, A.M.,  1930. 

Teacher  of  High  School  English,  South  Orange.  N.  J.,  1925-1926;  Teacher 
of  High  School  English,  Barnegat.  N.  J.,  1926-1927;  Head  of  High  School 
English  Dei^artment.  Boonton,  N.  J.,  1927-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair,  1929- 
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GERMAINE  POREAU 

Instructor,  Languages 

Brevet  Superieur,  1917;  certificat  fin  d'etudes  normales,  1918;  Ecole  Nor- 
male  d'Auxerre;  certificat  d'aptitudes  pedagogiques ;  graduate  study,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Teacher  of  French,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1917-1921;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1921- 
1923;  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  1923-1927;  Lincoln  School,  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  1927-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, at  Montclair,  1929- 

RUFUS  D.  REED 

Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry 

Wilmington    College,     V/ilmington,    O.,    B.S.,    1919;    Ohio    State    University, 

Columbus,  0.,  A.M.,  1920;  Ph.D.,   1928. 

Graduate  Assistant,  Chemistry,  Ohio  State  University,  1919-1920;  Instruc- 
tor, Head  of  High  School  Chemistry  Department,  Lakewood,  O.,  1920-1929; 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

E.  HILMA  SATERLEE 

Instructor,  Psychology ;  Visiting  Teacher,  Mental  Hygiene  Institute 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  A.B.,  1918;  Commonwealth  Fund  Fel- 
low, Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Work,  1923-1924;  University  of  London, 
summer,  1928;  advance,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  1930-;  graduate 
study.   New  York  University,   1930. 

Teacher,  Public  Scliools,  Cressona,  Pa.,  1915-1917;  Teacher,  Sleighton  Farm, 
Darling,  Pa.,  1918-1919;  Social  Worker,  Sleighton  Farm,  1919-1923;  Fel- 
lowship Student  in  visiting  teaching,  White-Williams  Foundation,  1923- 
1924;  Teacher,  Carson  College,  summer,  1923;  Visiting  Teacher,  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools,  1924-1930;  psychiatric  social  work.  Institute  for  Child 
Guidance,  New  York,  1930-1931;  Visiting  Teacher,  Montclair  Hygiene  In- 
stitute, New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1930- 

MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN 

Instructor,  Physical  Education 

Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  New  York  City,  Diploma, 
1922;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  B.S.,  1927;  graduate  study, 
Teachers  College. 

Instructor,  Physical  Education.  Bronx  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  1922- 
1924;  Instructor,  Physical  Education,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1925-1927;  Instructor,  Physical  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  1927-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair, 
1929- 

HAROLD  S.  SLOAN 

Instructor,  Social  Studies 

Columbia    University,    B.S.,    1923;    A.M.,    1926;    graduate   study.    New    York 

University. 

Instructor,  High  Scliool  History  and  Economics,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1925- 
1927;  Instructor,  Social  Studies,  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  at 
Newark,  1927-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

W.  SCOTT  SMITH 

Assistant   Professor   of  Education   and  Director  of  Demonstration 
School 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  A.B.,  1917;  Teachers  Col- 
lege,  Columbia  University,  A.M.,    1927. 

Teacher  of  High  School  Latin  and  History,  Nesquehoning,  Pa.,  1917-1921; 
Teacher  of  High  School  History,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1921-1923;  Supervisor  of 
Instruction  in  Junior  High  School  No.  1,  Trenton,  1924-1926;  Vice-Prin- 
cipal of  Senior  High  School,  Trenton,  1926-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Montclair,   1929- 
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W.  HARRY  SNYDER 

Instructor,  Social   Studies 

Ursimis    Collcfre.   CoIIepeville,    Pa..    A.B..    1023;    New    York    University,    A.M.. 

1024;   jfr.'uiuate  courses  completed   for  IMi.D.  decree.   New   York   University. 
Assistant,    American    History,    College    Hifrli   School,    Ursinns   College,    1922- 
192.1;    Instructor,   Knplish  and   American    History,  Junior  and   Senior    High 
School,   Montdair,  N.  J.,   192.-5-1928;   New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair,   1928- 


D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE 

Instructor,  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis.,  A.B.,  1910;  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  A.M.,  1927;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D.  degree, 
Teachers  College. 

Instructor,  English.  History,  and  German  in  High  Schools  of  Avoca,  Har- 
lan, and  Council  Bluffs,  lo.,  1910-1018;  Director  of  Teacher  Training  in 
Council  Bluffs,  lo..  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, 191H-1921;  Instructor,  Education,  Director  of  Practice  Teaching  and 
Principal  of  the  Demonstration  School,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  1921-192.');  Instructor  in  Education  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teach- 
ing, Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1925-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair,  1927- 


JOHN  C.  STONE 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Prof  essor  of  Mathematics 

Indiana   University,    Bloomington,    Ind.,    A.B.,    A.M.,    1897. 

Head  of  Department  of  High  School  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Elgin,  111., 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  111.,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  College,  YpsilantI,  Mich., 
1900-1909;  Head  of  Mathematics  Department,  Montclair  State  Normal 
School,  1909-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 


FLORENCE  E.  STRYKER 

Instructor,  Social   Studies 

State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
1897-1890;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  1902; 
.special  courses  in  Social  Science,  Columbia  University,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Head  of  History  Department,  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen,  Md.; 
Instructor,  History  Department,  Girls'  High  School!  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Head  of  History  Dep;irtment.  Veltin  School,  New  York  City;  Head  of 
History  Denartment.  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1909-1927;  New  Jer- 
sey State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 


VELMA  TISDALE 

Instructor,  Mathematics 

Southwestern    University.    Georgetown,    Tex.,    A.B.,    1908;    Teachers    College. 

Columbia   University,    A.M..    1921;   graduate  study.   University  of  California. 

Berkeley.  Cal..  University  of  Oregon.  Eugene.  Ore.,  Institute  des  las  Espanas, 

Madrid.  Spain,   Columbia   University. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics.  Waco  High  School.  Waco.  Tex..  1918-1920;  Beau- 
mont High  School.  Beaumont,  Tox..  1921-1922;  Instructor.  Mathematics. 
1922-1924.  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics,  1924-1927.  Southwestern  Uni- 
rersity,  Georgetown.  Tex.;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair,  February,   1030- 
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EDWARD  HARLAN  WEBSTER 

Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 

Washington  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  Diploma,  1896;  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Brunswick,  Mc,  A.B.,  1910;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1920;  graduate 
study,  Oxford   University,   England. 

Teacher,  Graded  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C,  1896-1900;  Teacher  of  Eng- 
lish, Business  High  School,  Washington,  1901-1903;  Polytechnic  Prepara- 
tory School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1903-1908;  1910-1912;  Head  of  English  De- 
partment, High  School  of  Commerce.  Springfield,  Mass..  1912-1913;  Head 
of  English  Department,  Technical  High  School,  and  Director  of  English, 
Junior  High  Schools.  Springfield,  1912-1920;  Chairman,  English  Depart- 
ment, Cleveland  School  of  Education  and  Associated  Schools,  1923-1924; 
Professor  of  English,  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mich.,  1924-1927;  Lecturer,  English,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 


CAROLINE  B.  ZACHRY 

Assistant   Professor,    Education,   Psychology ;    Director    of   Mental 
Hygiene  Institute 

Spence  School,  New  York  City;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  B.S.; 

A.M.;  graduate  study.  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Oxford  University, 

England;    Teachers    College,    PhD.,    1928;    Comparative    study    in   Clinics   of 

Europe,  1929. 

Teacher,  Barnard  School  for  Girls  and  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York 
City;  Principal,  Junior  High  School,  Social  Motive  School,  New  York  City; 
Instructor,  Education,  Summer  Sessions,  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
University  of  Delaware;  Teacher  of  English  and  History,  High  School 
Division,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College;  Instructor,  English,  Montclair 
State  Normal  School,  1926-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair,    1927-;   Director  of  Mental   Hygiene  Institute,   1930- 


FACULTY  OF  DEMONSTRATION   SCHOOL 

College  High  School 

*W.  Scott  Smith    Director 

Elizabeth  M.  Adams  Art 

*N.  Eldred  Bingham    Science 

•Edgar  C.  Bye  Social  Studies 

♦Edouard   Dambrin    French 

♦Dorothy   Duke    Physical   Education 

•Teresa   de   Escoriaza    Spanish 

Lora  H.  Flowers  Household  Arts 

•Walter  H.  Freeman   Latin 

•Earl  R.  Glenn    Science 

•W.   Paul   Hamilton    English 

•Roy  W.  Hatch Social  Studies 

•WiLHELM  Heidrich    German 

•Margaret  B.  Holz   German 

•Edna   E.   Kramer    Mathematics 

•Earl  E.  Leslie  ...    Physical  Education 

•Ethel  F.   Littlefield    Latin 

•Virgil  S.  Mallory    Mathematics 

•Edna  E.  McEachern    Music 

Leonard  R.  Parks  Manual  Training 

Phyllis  A.  Peacock  English 

•Germaine    Poreau    French 

•Margaret  A.  Sherwin   Physical  Education 

•Harold  S.  Sloan   Social  Studies 

•W.  Harry  Snyder    Social  Studies 

•John  C.  Stone  Mathematics 

•Velma  Tisdale  Mathematics 

•Edward  H.  Webster   English 

•Teaching  in  College  and  College  High  School  during  present  year. 

Library  Staff 

Zaidee   Brown    Librarian 

•Jeannette  Clark   Assistant  Librarian 

Annie  Banks  Cridlebaugh   Library  Assistant 

•Resigned  April  1,  193L 
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CALENDAR 


Sept.    8-11,1931 


Sept.  14-15,  1931 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

June 


16,  1931 
17,1931 
25,  1931 
30,  1931 
11, 1931 
14,  1931 
23, 1931 

4,  1932 
12,  1932 
18,  1932 
21,  1932 
24,  1932 

4,  1932 
30,  1932 
31,1932 
24,  1932 


Tuesday  Preliminary  examinations, 

Friday  interviews,  etc. 

Monday  General  Faculty  Conference 

Tuesday 

Wednesday  Montclair  Faculty  Conference 

Thursday  Complete  program  begins,  8  :45  A.M. 

Wednesday  Thanksgiving  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Monday  Thanksgiving  vacation  ends,  8  :45  A.M. 

Friday  Fall  term  ends 

Monday  Winter  term  begins 

Wednesday  Christmas  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Monday  Christmas  vacation  ends,  8  :45  A.  M. 

Friday  Lincoln's  Birthday 

Friday  Winter  term  ends 

Monday  Spring  term  begins 

Thursday  Spring  vacation  begins,  12  M. 

Monday  Spring  vacation  ends,  8  :45  A.  M. 

Monday  Memorial  Day 

Tuesday  Entrance  examinations,  9  A.  M. 

Friday  Spring  term  ends 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


GENERAL   PURPOSE   AND   AIM 

The  single  objective  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair  is  to  prepare  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

The  College  feels  its  responsibility  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  has  endeavored  to  base  its  objectives  and  organization  upon  the 
practical  and  cultural  requirements  of  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.     Professional  curricula  have  been  organized  which  provide: 

1.  Professional  subject  matter  departments  with  opportunities 
for  students  to  specialize  in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Biological  Science,  Physical  Science, 
Earth  Science  and  Social  Studies. 

2.  Professional  techniques  including  observation  and  practice 
teaching  in  the  elected  fields  of  work. 

3.  Professional  background  courses  including  a  substantial  core  of 
cultural  subjects. 

Demand  for  Trained  Teachers 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Sur- 
vey Commission  have  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey  which  has 
brought  out  many  important  facts.  The  following  may  be  of  general 
interest: 

1.  The  annual  turn-over  in  our  high  school  faculties  is  over 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Approximately  nine  hundred  new 
teachers  are  employed  in  the  high  schools  of  New  Jersey  each 
year. 

2.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  our  high  school  teachers  are  trained 
in  institutions  located  outside  of  the  State.  "New  Jersey  im- 
ports eighty-four  per  cent  of  her  senior  high  school  teachers  and 
sixty-eight  per  cent  of  her  junior  high  school  teachers." 

(19) 
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Organization 

The  principal  factors  considered  in  the  development  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  are  the  student  personnel,  the  teaching  staff,  the 
instructional  procedure  and  the  organization  of  curricula. 

In  relation  to  these  factors  the  following  general  principles 
control : 

1.  Student  Personnel 

The  student  body  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  records, 
subject  matter  examinations,  psychological  tests  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  scholastic  ability,  personal  fitness,  character 
and  health. 

2.  Teaching  Staff 

The  faculty  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  thorough  academic 
training,  knowledge  of  secondary  education  and  marked  teach- 
ing ability  as  demonstrated  in  high  school  and  college  fields. 

3.  Instructional  Procedure 

All  curricula  and  methods  of  presentation  are  organized  and 
maintained  on  the  clear,  fundamental  basis  that  this  institu- 
tion is  professional  in  purpose.  The  education  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  high  schools  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
our  entire  attention.  Therefore,  with  their  needs  and  interests 
in  mind,  the  faculty  has  been  selected  and  the  instructional 
procedure  set  up.  A  teaching  staff  which  has  marked  teaching 
ability  and  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  secondary 
school  field  will,  in  regular  teaching,  not  only  demonstrate 
models  of  the  class-room  procedure,  but  at  the  same  time  find 
it  natural  to  cover  practically  all  necessary  work  in  so-called 
^'special  methods"  in  its  regular  subject  matter  courses.  Such 
professionalization  is  both  effective  and  economical. 
All  extra-curricular  activities  carry  forward  the  idea  that  the 
school  is  professional  and  controlled  by  one  major  objective. 

4.  Organization  of  Curricula 

A.  In  the  organization  of  curricula  and  courses  of  instruction 
the  principle  of  professionalized  subject  matter  is  observed 
and  the  number  of  purely  educational  courses  is  limited. 
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B.  The  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  is  differentiated,  and  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  specialization  in  the  fields  of  English,  Social  Studies, 
Foreign  Languages,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

C.  A  sufficient  selection  of  so-called  education  subjects  is  given 
to  insure  a  thorough  grounding  in  secondary  school  theory 
and  practice. 

D.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of  required  cultural 
subjects  which  insures  a  thorough  professional  background. 

E.  Each  student  is  free  to  choose  his  major  and  minor  fields 
for  specialization ;  otherwise  there  is  comparatively  little 
opportunity  for  free  election. 

F.  All  courses  in  a  given  curriculum  are  so  organized  as  to 
be  coherent  and  progressive  in  their  sequence. 

G.  The  regime  of  the  College  provides  for  the  development 
of  the  personality  and  social  equipment  of  the  prospective 
teacher. 

H.  Each  course  is  broadly  humanizing.  The  realization  of 
this  purpose  includes  an  understanding  of  the  relation  be- 
tween what  is  done  in  organized  democratic  society  and 
what  is  done  in  the  schools. 

I.  The  demonstration  school  is  the  laboratory  and  integrating 
center  of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

J.  The  curricula  as  provided  are  subject  to  continual  change 
since  they  are  the  servants  of  changing  purposes  and  social 
needs. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  Legislature  of  1902  directed  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  investigate  the  need  of  additional  facilities  for  training  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey.  In  its  annual  report  for 
1903,  the  Board  reported  that,  although  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School  at  Trenton  was  filled  with  students,  the  supply  of 
trained  teachers  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  increasing  demand,  and 
recommended  that  a  normal  school  be  established  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  In  1904  the  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site.  After  inspecting  many  locations,  the 
Board  finally  purchased  a  plot  of  twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Mont- 
clair. 
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An  appropriation  of  $275,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in 
1906  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building.  The  present 
recitation  hall  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class  of  187 
members  was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  with  a  bequest 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Russ  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  chairman  of  the 
Normal  School  Committee. 

The  next  building  to  be  added  to  the  group  was  a  dormitory  for 
girls  voted  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1927  and  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1928.  This  building  is  called  Chapin  Hall  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Alontclair  State  Normal  School  from  September,  1908, 
to  the  date  of  his  death,  March  21,  1924. 

The  same  Legislature  of  1927  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  about  eight  acres  of  additional  ground  lying  to  the 
north. 

The  Legislature  of  1928  appropriated  funds  for  the  erection  of 
a  demonstration  high  school. 

The  Legislature  of  1929  provided  for  the  purchase  of  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  lying  to  the  north  and  east.  This 
valuable  tract  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  made  a  part  of  the 
campus  during  the  summer  of  1929.  A  new  athletic  field  was  de- 
veloped on  a  part  of  this  tract  during  the  summer  of  1930- 

On  May  27,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  as  recommended  by  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction: 

"That  four-year  curricula  be  instituted  in  the  Montclair  State 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  high 
schools. 

"That  the  curricula  for  training  elementary  teachers  at  the 
Montclair  State  Normal  School  be  discontinued  as  soon  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Board,  the  State 
has  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 

"That  such  part  of  the  four-year  curricula  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  as  may  be  determined  be  put 
into  effect  in  September,  1927." 

Approximately  350  candidates  applied  for  entrance  to  the  four- 
year  course  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1927,  and  when  the  college 
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opened  on  September  19,  1927,  120  candidates  were  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class  and  30  to  the  Sophomore  class.  The  last  class 
to  be  graduated  from  the  two-year  normal  school  completed  its  work 
in  January,  1930.  The  first  class  to  be  graduated  from  the  four- 
year  college  curricula  was  presented  at  the  commencement  exercises 
held  in  June,  1930. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  on  Valley  Road,  about  three  and  one-half 
miles  from  Montclair  center.  The  campus  includes  a  part  of  the 
Watchung  range  of  mountains,  and  though  it  has  an  elevation  of 
about  four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  it  is  within  eight  miles  of 
tide  water.  From  its  elevation  the  campus  commands  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  To  the  north  are  Great 
Notch  and  Paterson,  to  the  south  Montclair,  the  Oranges  and 
Newark,  while  to  the  east  the  College  buildings  overlook  the  gardens, 
towns  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex  and  Passaic  counties  to 
the  Palisades  and  the  New  York  sky  line.  The  view  is  equally  im- 
pressive by  night  when  one  sees  only  the  myriads  of  lights  of  this 
metropolitan  section. 

The  College  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road to  Montclair,  and  thence  by  bus  to  the  east  entrance ;  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the 
south  entrance ;  and  by  bus  from  Newark,  the  Oranges  and  Paterson. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided 
the  College  with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres  which  furnish  natural 
sites  for  our  present  buildings  and  for  others  which  are  in  prospect. 
The  campus  is  developed  with  roadways,  walks,  shrubbery,  wooded 
sections,  lawns,  tennis  and  other  recreational  courts,  athletic  fields, 
and  gardens. 

The  main  building  or  College  Hall  contains  administration 
offices,  conference  rooms,  classrooms,  library,  laboratories  and  gym- 
nasium. 

Edward  Russ  and  Chapin  Halls  are  maintained  by  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  women  of  the  student  body.     Both  buildings 
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are  fire-proof  in  construction  and  are  designed  in  the  Spanish  Mis- 
sion style,  with  white  stucco  walls  and  red  Spanish  tile  roofs  to  con- 
form in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  Each  dor- 
mitory accommodates  about  one  hundred  students  with  single  and 
double  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage  rooms,  recep- 
tion room,  living  room,  and  offices  for  hostess  and  nurse.  The  living 
rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to  accommodate  parties, 
dramatics,  clubs,  dances  and  receptions.  The  dining  rooms  and 
kitchens  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall- 

The  new  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east 
of  College  Hall.  It  contains  offices,  assembly  room,  g}^mnasium, 
library,  domestic  science  rooms,  classrooms  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  high  school  students  and 
conference  room  for  college  students. 

EXPENSES   AND   AIDS 
General  Expenses 

Tuition  is  free.  Practically  all  books  and  supplies  are  furnished 
without  cost. 

Student  Council  fees  for  the  promotion  of  student  activities  aver- 
age about  $12  a  year.  This  fee  may  be  increased  in  order  to  meet 
the  cost  of  additional  publications,  entertainments,  athletics,  recep- 
tions and  other  student  activities. 

Living  Expenses 

The  total  yearly  living  expenses  for  dormitory  students  are  to 
be  paid  as  follows: 

$100  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  occupancy 
$100  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  winter  term 
$100  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  spring  term 

All  applications  will  date  from  the  receipt  of  the  formal  blank, 
properly  filled  out.  These  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Carter,  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  who  is  in 
charge  of  dormitory  assignments. 

The  rate  includes  board,  household  laundry,  heat,  lights,  and 
either  a  single  or  half  a  double  room. 
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All  clothing  should  be  marked  with  the  owner's  name  in  in- 
delible ink  or  with  name  tapes. 

No  rebate  is  made  for  absence,  expulsion,  suspension  or  voluntary 
withdrawal  from  college  during  the  term.  A  student  who  has  a 
continuous  absence  on  account  of  illness  for  two  weeks  or  more  will 
receive  a  rebate  of  $3.50  per  week  while  her  room  is  being  reserved. 

A  student  who  has  engaged  accommodations  at  the  dormitory 
should  arrive  on  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Trunks  should  be  marked  "Edward  Russ  Hall"  or  "Chapin 
Hall",  JMontclair  Heights,  N.  J.  If  expressed  prepaid  to  Montclair 
Heights  or  to  Montclair,  they  will  be  delivered  to  the  dormitories. 

Each  dormitory  student  should  bring  towels  and  two  laundry  bags 
distinctly  marked  with  her  name.  Residents  of  Chapin  Hall  should 
provide  themselves  with  blankets. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  may 
live  in  private  homes  which  are  approved  by  the  Director  of  Social 
Activities.  Students  may  always  be  assisted  in  finding  suitable  ac- 
commodations by  applying  to  the  Social  Director.  Dormitory  regu- 
lations apply  to  students  living  in  private  homes.  Rooms  range  in 
price  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  week  according  to  the  tj^pe  of  ac- 
commodations; meals  range  from  $1.00,  luncheons  not  included,  to 
$1.50  per  day. 

Student  Loan  Fund 

The  Alumni  Association  is  raising  a  memorial  fund  of  $10,000 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin.  Over  $6,000  has  been 
received  to  date  and  the  fund  has  been  incorporated  in  order  that 
loans  may  be  made. 

Money  may  be  loaned  without  interest  from  the  Chapin  Mem- 
orial Fund  to: 

1.  Worthy  high  school  students  who  cannot  undertake  work 
in  the  field  of  teacher  training  without  financial  aid. 

2.  Worthy  students  who  cannot  continue  their  courses  without 
financial  aid- 

3.  Worthy  students  who  wish  to  extend  their  course  in  the  field 
of  teacher  training  beyond  two  years  but  would  not  be  able 
to  do  so  without  financial  aid. 
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New  and  greatly  encouraging  life  prospects  have  already  been 
brought  to  deserving  students  by  the  contributors  to  this  Fund.  No 
patron  of  this  important  project  would  ever  hesitate  to  give  it  his 
loyal  support  if  he  realized  the  great  good  which  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Fund. 

Student  Employment 

Employment  for  students  is  handled  through  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Social  Activities.  Students  are  advised  not  to  rely  solely 
upon  their  own  earnings  during  their  first  year  in  college.  The 
usual  amount  of  work  that  can  be  undertaken  by  a  capable  student 
in  addition  to  the  required  college  studies  is  approximately  three 
hours  per  day.  If  more  work  is  attempted  the  class  schedule  will 
be  reduced.  Specific  information  cannot  be  given  concerning  student 
employment  because  the  efficiency  and  energy  of  the  student  con- 
cerned are  controlling  factors. 

Dormitory  Life 

Students  have  their  opportunities  for  social  life  and  entertain- 
ments of  various  types.  These  activities  are  promoted  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Social  Activities,  the  Dormitory  Hostesses  and  the  Faculty. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Dormitory  Councils,  the  Director  of  Social 
Activities  and  the  Dormitory  Hostesses-  These  regulations  cover 
such  matters  as  study  hours,  church  attendance,  week-end  excuses, 
social  activities,  guests,  schedule  of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  chaperones 
and  care  of  the  sick. 

Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  outside  of  city  districts 
in  the  clean,  open  country.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  are  satisfactory,  and  the  ample  grounds  furnish  op- 
portunities for  healthful  sport. 

The  College  employs  physicians  who  give  thorough  physical  ex- 
aminations and  advise  with  those  students  who  need  medical  atten- 
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tion.  The  nurse  and  the  members  of  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment arc  in  attendance  throughout  each  day. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  promote  good  health  and  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  student  body  in  order  that  the  daily  tasks  may  be  at- 
tacked with  energy  and  cheerfulness.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  students  should  know  and  practice  the  essentials  of  good 
health  if  they  are  to  teach  the  same  to  the  young  people  in  the  high 
schools. 

Students  who  need  medical  care  or  advice  will  be  referred  to  the 
College  physician  during  her  regular  office-hours  at  the  College  with- 
out charge.  If,  however,  a  student  resident  in  the  dormitory  becomes 
ill,  so  that  special  visits  are  required,  it  is  expected  that  the  parents 
will  pay  the  doctor's  fees.  The  College  expects  to  exercise  every 
reasonable  precaution  in  protecting  the  health  of  all  students. 

Library 

A  library  of  over  18,000  volumes  is  conveniently  located  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  It  is  fully  catalogued,  and  many 
of  the  books  are  accessible  to  students  on  open  shelves.  It  is  a  live 
collection,  for  most  of  the  books  not  adapted  to  the  work  now  done 
in  the  College  have  been  discarded.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  library, 
for  books  are  added  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000  volumes  a  year. 
About  200  periodicals  are  received,  and  the  most  important  ones  are 
bound,  making  a  valuable  addition  to  the  reference  collection. 
Trained  librarians  are  in  charge  of  the  reference  desk,  the  loan  desk, 
and  the  cataloguing. 

A  textbook  exhibit,  donated  by  publishers,  has  been  added  during 
the  last  year.  This  will  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  additions  made  as 
space  permits.  Although  it  is  not  included  in  the  count  of  books 
in  the  library,  it  is  classified  and  catalogued  and  makes  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  resources.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  used  increas- 
ingly for  consultation  by  principals  and  teachers  of  surrounding 
schools  who  wish  to  compare  textbooks-  Regular  work  in  such  com- 
parison is  assigned  to  seniors  in  the  College. 

The  high  school  library  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian,  and 
contains  about  1,800  books;  it  is  also  growling  rapidly.     It  is  operated 
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as  a  branch  of  the  college  library  with  frequent  exchange  of  books 
between  the  two  collections. 

With  the  textbook  exhibit  and  the  high  school  library  our  stu- 
dents have  available  here  over  20,000  volumes.  In  addition,  the 
public  libraries  of  Montclair  and  Newark  and  other  neighboring 
communities  where  students  live  are  generous  in  the  loan  of  books. 

Music  and  Art 

Cultural  or  background  courses  in  Music  and  Art  are  offered  to 
all  students.  Several  clubs  for  those  interested  in  music  and  the 
opera,  literature  and  the  drama  have  been  organized.  The  musical 
organizations  include  the  College  Choir,  the  Women's  Glee  Club, 
the  College  Orchestra,  Double  Mixed  Quartette,  String  Quartette 
and  String  Trio.  Frequently  outside  talent  is  engaged  for  assembly 
programs. 

The  College  receives  generous  cooperation  from  the  museums  and 
the  managers  of  the  concert  and  lecture  bureaus  in  Montclair  and 
Newark.  Frequent  trips  are  made  to  the  centers  of  art  and  music 
in  New  York  City. 

Student  Supply  Store 

This  enterprise  is  conducted  by  students  and  aims  to  supply  such 
materials  as  are  in  continual  demand  by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteria 

The  cafeteria  is  under  the  management  of  a  trained  dietitian  who 
prepares  lunches  for  all  students  who  are  not  served  at  the  Edward 
Russ  dining  room.     Lunches  are  served  at  cost  prices. 

Student  Activities 

Each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  or  her  associates  and  to  the  life  of  the  College.  In 
fact,  any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership 
through  cooperation  and  service  should  not  train  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  It  is  well  known  that  the  teacher  in  greatest  demand 
and  of  real  power  understands  the  value  of  unselfish  teamwork,  and, 
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through  participation,  has  formed  the  habit  of  leading  when  leader- 
ship is  needed,  and  serving  always. 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associations 
and  committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service  which 
is  of  a  worthy  character,  and  greatly  appreciated  by  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body-  Practically  all  students  are  also  making  individual 
contributions  through  their  regular  classroom  participation,  by  means 
of  loan  materials,  reports,  supplementing,  verifying,  questioning  and 
sometimes  taking  charge  of  discussions  or  class  periods.  Aside  from 
the  regular  classroom  activities  many  individual  students  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  lead  and  cooperate  by  presenting  or  directing 
regular  assembly  programs  and  through  many  other  types  of  worthy 
service. 

Student  Council  and  Clubs 

The  Student  Council  is  the  central  organization  in  general  con- 
trol of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  student  body  and  faculty.  Through  the  system 
of  representation  which  works  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  college, 
the  Student  Council  takes  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion  of 
scholarship,  culture,  professional  interest,  social  and  physical  welfare, 
civic  interests  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  student  body. 

It  must  be  said  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  the 
allied  organizations,  that  through  their  aims,  their  spirit  and  their 
accomplishments  the  students  commend  themselves  to  the  faculty  and 
their  profession.  Naturally,  there  are  many  ways  in  w^hich  the  stu- 
dents and  their  organizations  express  their  ideas  of  service,  though 
at  present  their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

Agora  League  of  Women  Voters 

Aphesteon  Mathematics  Club 

Classical  Club  Opera  Study  Club 

Cercle  Frangais  Philosophy  Club 

Circolo  Italiano  Psychology  Club 

Clio  Rohwec 

Contemporary  Club  Science  Club 

Debating  League  The  Senate 

Deutsche  Verein  Spanish  Club 

Dramatic  Club  Women's  Glee  Club 

English  Club  Men's   Athletic  Association 
Women's  Athletic  Council 
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The  work  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  organiza- 
tions, includes  such  activities  as  follow: 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  college  and  high  school  assemblies. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  college  publications,  including 
newspaper,  hand  book,  magazine  and  year-book. 

Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  college  and  methods  of  providing  for 
them  properly  and  adequately. 

General  supervision  of  athletics. 

Promotion  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes. 

The  chartering  of  college  clubs. 

Supervision   of  the   bulletin   board    and   student   announcements. 

Assistance  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid. 

Assistance  in  maintaining  favorable  working  conditions  throughout 
the  college. 

Receiving  and   entertaining  of  visitors  and  delegations. 

Ownership  and  control  of  the  college  store. 

Collection  of  data  and  making  of  reports  relative  to  college  enter- 
prises and  their  management. 

Representation  of  the  college  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and 
the  furnishing  of  speakers  for  high  school  assemblies. 

Promotion  of  college  clubs  and  organizations  which  provide  for  in- 
tellectual improvement,  professional  improvement,  religious  and 
social  service,  athletics,  recreation  and  college  spirit  in  general. 

Provision  for  a  financing  system  which  will  adequately  provide  for  all 
worthy  college  enterprises. 

Student  Council  Officers 

President    T.  Edward   Sayles,  '32 

Vice-President  Harriet  Colburn,  '31 

Secretary  Beatrice  Roseberry,  '33 

Treasurer   Eleanore  J.  Roberts,  '31 

Freshman  Week 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshmen  students  re- 
port for  examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions,  ath- 
letic games  and  instructions.  The  Student  Council  is  active  in  its 
cooperation  and  explains  and  discusses  various  student  clubs,  student 
privileges  and  student  responsibilities.  Staff  members  meet  the  new 
students  for  personal  interviews  and  address  them  in  group  meetings 
on  such  topics  as  budgeting  of  time,  use  of  the  library,  how  to  study, 
the  curricula,  etc.  In  general.  Freshman  Week  is  a  time  for  orienta- 
tion, adjustments,  instructions,  examinations  and  social  contacts. 
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Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ  has  enabled 
the  school  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men  eminent  in 
science,  philosophy,  education  and  public  afi'airs,  as  well  as  several 
reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists.  At  his  death,  Mr. 
Russ  bequeathed  a  collection  of  museum  specimens  and  the  substantial 
sum  of  money  which  has  taken  permanent  form  in  the  building  of 
Edward  Russ  Hall.  The  Edward  Russ  Hall  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  all  resident  students  because  of  the  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages which  it  offers. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  to  the  Normal  School  and 
College  by  graduates  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  College  Hall,  in  the  dormitories  and  about  the 
campus.  They  are  highly  prized  by  the  students  and  by  the  faculty 
as  expressions  of  the  good  will  and  generosity  of  the  donors. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Alumni  Officers  1930-31 

President    Mary  E.  Hollyer,  '20 

Vice-President    Winifred   G.   James,  '18 

Recording  Secretary   Mildred  E.   Humphrys,  '24 

Corresponding  Secretary Ruth  M.  J.  Keisler,  '27 

Treasurer    Malcolm  Robertson,  '25 

Assistant  Treasurer    Richard  T.   Beck,  '27 

Executive  Committee 

Anny  H.  Hartung  '18 

Ernest  M.  Pfeffer  '17 

Elizabeth  Allen  Sonntag '26 

The  Luncheon  and  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  be  held  annually  on  the  second  Saturday  in  May. 

Facts  of  Interest  to  Alumni 

Every  two  years  return  postcards  are  sent  out  to  all  graduates. 
Last  year   responses  were   received    from    1986.     Though    these   re- 
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turns  were  not  complete  they  present  a  number  of  interesting  facts. 
For  instance,  1286,  or  approximately  two-thirds  of  those  who  re- 
plied, are  teaching:  1063  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  77 
in  the  central  part  of  New  Jersey,  37  in  the  southern  part,  and  59 
out  of  the  State.  169  are  married  and  teaching.  609  are  married 
and  not  teaching.  5  hold  positions  as  supervising  principals,  22  as 
principals,  40  as  senior  high  school  teachers,  5  as  college  and  normal 
school  teachers,  12  as  substitutes,  12  as  teacher  clerks,  118  as  teachers 
of  special  subjects,  and  1072  as  junior  high  school  and  elementary 
school  teachers.  From  the  first  class  of  45  graduates  in  1910,  12 
responded  as  holding  teaching  positions.  Responses  from  graduates 
of  succeeding  years  reported  the  following  numbers  in  teaching: 


Year 

Number  Teaching 

Year 

Number  Teaching 

1911 

20 

1921 

59 

1912 

23 

1922 

44 

1913 

38 

1923 

64 

1914 

34 

1924 

75 

1915 

46 

1925 

60 

1916 

37 

1926 

104 

1917 

55 

1927 

165 

1918 

65 

1928 

135 

1919 

53 

1929 

98 

1920 

46 

Those  teaching  in  high  schools  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
English — 11,  Social  Studies — 7,  Mathematics — 4,  Science — 7,  Lang- 
uages— 2,  special  subjects — 9.  Responses  show  a  total  of  74  holding 
college  degrees.  The  number  of  graduates  to  date  totals  3948.  291 
more  responses  were  received  in  1930  than  previously.  The  number 
of  graduates  during  the  year  1929-30  was:  two-year  normal  school — 
27  (January,  1930),  four-year  college— 27  (June,  1930).  The 
number  to  be  graduated  in  June,  1931,  will  be  approximately  100. 

Any  effort  which  graduates  may  make  to  correct  or  complete  the 
Alumni  Mailing  List  will  be  greatly  appreciated- 

Publications 

The  catalogue  containing  general  information  about  the  College 
is  published  during  the  winter  term. 
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Special  announcements  of  the  College  and  its  different  depart- 
ments are  published  as  the  need  arises. 

State  College  Studies  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and  are 
comprised  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  college  faculty. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  College  records  the  progress  of  the  in- 
stitution during  the  college  year,  and  includes  the  financial  report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  same  period. 

"The  Pelican",  the  student  publication,  covers  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  a  literary  magazine  published  by 
members  of  the  English  Department. 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions.  Student  Council 
rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  "yells",  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

The  college  annual  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

Conferences 

In  connection  with  student  teaching  and  other  college  activities, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Teachers  College 
are  holding,  or  propose  to  hold,  conferences  with  the  following 
groups : 

Conferences    with    training    teachers   selected    from    junior    and 

senior  high  school  faculties. 
Conferences  with  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals. 
Departmental     conferences     in     English,     History,     Languages, 

Science  and  Mathematics. 
Conferences    with    supervising    principals    and    city    and    county 

superintendents. 
Various  committee  meetings  covering  methods,  organization  and 

curricula. 
Conferences  with  student  representatives  from  various  junior  and 

senior  high  schools. 

The  programs  for  the  above  meetings  include  visits,  demonstra- 
tions, discussions,  lectures,  reports  on  experimentation  and  research, 
and  social  activity. 
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Bureau  of  Appointments 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  with  the  school  administrators  who  are  seeking 
to  fill  vacancies.  The  Bureau  aims  to  furnish  definite  and  reliable 
information  relative  to  the  training,  experience  and  personal  fitness 
of  candidates.  It  will  also  arrange  for  personal  interviews  and  for 
opportunities  to  observe  candidates  in  teaching  situations.  This 
Bureau  will  be  reluctant  to  recommend  candidates  unless  complete 
information  about  vacancies  has  been  furnished.  If  the  Bureau 
recommends  a  candidate  it  assumes  an  important  responsibility  to  the 
community  and  the  teacher. 

The  Summer  Session 

The  one  objective  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  is  to  be  of  help  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  personnel  of  our  student  body 
during  the  summer  session  of  1930  therefore  included: 

1.  Junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  now  in  service; 

2.  College  graduates  or  under-graduates  seeking  secondary  certi- 
ficates ; 

3.  Graduates  of  State  Normal  Schools  v/ho  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  they  may  render  their  best  service  to  the  State  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

A  total  of  291  students  registered  in  the  forty  courses  offered. 
Classes  were  held  six  days  each  week  for  a  period  of  five  weeks. 

The  summer  session  of  1931  will  follow  a  similar  procedure. 
All  courses  must  be  taken  for  credit.  No  auditors  are  permitted. 
Effort  will  be  made  to  provide  a  sequence  of  courses  from  year  to 
year  which  will  enable  serious  students  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  a  degree  or  certificate  in  secondary  education. 

See  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin  for  description  of  courses,  roster 
of  teaching  staff,  and  such  details  as  living  expenses.  The  courses 
are  given  without  charge  for  registration  or  tuition. 
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Extension  Courses 

Extension  courses  are  offered  in  Arts,  English,  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Educational  Psychology,  Principles  of  Teaching, 
Science  and  Social  Studies.  The  College  is  extending  its  service  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  offering  these  courses,  in  a  limited  num- 
ber, primarily  for  teachers  already  in  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, or  for  those  qualifying  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  work. 
The  extension  course  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  Each  course 
covers  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks,  or  one  semester,  meeting  once  each 
week  for  two  hours.  Each  course  receives  two  semester  hours  of 
college  credit.  Registration  is  limited  to  sixty.  Only  those  students 
should  register  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  full  requirements  and 
to  take  all  examinations.  Credits  gained  in  these  courses  will  be 
accepted  toward  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  this  institution  up  to,  but 
not  exceeding,  thirty-two  semester  units.  They  are  also  recognized 
and  accredited  in  other  institutions. 

Descriptions  of  the  courses  offered  are  given  in  the  Extension 
Course  Bulletin  published  each  semester,  which  may  be  had  upon 
application. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE  INSTITUTE 

AT  MONTCLAIR 

Advisers: 

WILLIAM  H.  KILPATRICK,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  in  Education. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

MARION   E.  KENWORTHY,   M.D.,  Adviser  in  Psychiatry. 

Director   of   Mental    Hygiene    Department,    New    York    School    of 
Social  Work. 

GOODWIN  B.  WATSON,  Ph.D.,  Advisor  in  Psychology. 

Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Staff: 

CAROLINE  B.  ZACHRY,  Ph.D.,  Director. 
STEPHEN   P.  JEWETT,  M.D.,  Psychiatrist. 
WILMA  F.  LLOYD.  A.M.,  Psychologist. 
E.  HILMA  SATERLEE,  B.A.,  Visiting  Teacher. 
ETHEL  T.  HAUGEN,  B.A.,  Secretary. 
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The  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  through  cooperation  with  neigh- 
boring high  schools  provides  a  demonstration  guidance  department 
for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  in  tests  and  measurements, 
and  in  the  mental  hygiene  and  personality  problems  of  high  school 
students. 

The  Institute  also  provides  full  mental  hygiene  service;  i.  e., 
psychiatric,  psychological,  and  medical,  for  college  students. 

Practice  : 

Opportunity  to  assist  in  guidance  work  during  practice  teaching 
is  given  to  students  who  are  especially  well  qualified- 

Work  in  Allied  Fields: 

Students  electing  advanced  work  in  psychology  and  mental 
hygiene  are  advised  to  take  a  laboratory  course  in  biology  and  at  least 
one  course  in  sociology.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  required  courses 
in  allied  fields;  i.  e.,  educational  biology,  socialized  mathematics,  and 
civilization. 

EXCHANGE  STUDENT  MOVEMENT 

Formerly  modern  language  teaching  in  this  country  concerned 
itself  almost  entirely  with  dry-as-dust  grammar  translation  work. 
The  preparation  of  modern  foreign  language  teachers  for  such  a 
limited  course  of  study  was  a  comparatively  easy  task.  It  consisted 
chiefly  in  careful  analysis  of  one  textbook  after  another. 

We  have  now  progressed,  in  the  United  States,  to  a  course  which 
is  putting  into  practice  our  present  educational  philosophy.  Teachers 
colleges  are  now  responsible  for  a  vastly  enlarged  program  of  teacher 
training  in  the  field  of  modern  foreign  languages.  Aside  from  ac- 
quiring a  much  more  marked  linguistic  ability,  the  student  must  be 
trained  to  become  an  interpreter  of  a  foreign  culture  and  to  work 
for  international  understanding.  The  scope  of  this  new  type  of  work 
is  not  limited  to  the  drilling  of  verbs,  nouns,  and  prepositions.  The 
new  teacher  must  be  able  to  comprehend  and  interpret  a  foreign 
nation  through  its  language,  literature,  art,  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions, religion,  etc. 
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In  addition  to  classroom  instruction,  first-hand  knowledge  ob- 
tained through  actual  experience  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  young 
teacher  of  modern  foreign  language  with  that  linguistic  fluency  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  a  foreign  culture  which  will  make  his 
teaching  interesting,  scholarly,  and  valuable. 

With  this  important  aim  in  mind,  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair  has  prepared  a  unique  program  of  teacher 
training  in  the  field  of  modern  foreign  languages.  After  successful 
completion  of  the  prerequisite  three  years  of  high  school  French, 
German,  or  Spanish,  a  language  study  is  continued  at  Montclair 
which  includes  the  literature,  geography,  history,  art,  civics,  politics, 
etc.,  in  classes  conducted  entirely  in  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 
If  the  student  has  shown  promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign  language 
work  during  his  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years,  he  is  then 
offered  the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign 
teachers  college  or  university,  and  this  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 

During  the  academic  year  1929-30  nine  Montclair  students  were 
sent  abroad  for  a  year  of  foreign  language  study — five  students  to 
French  teachers'  colleges,  two  students  majoring  in  German  to  the 
University  of  Vienna,  and  two  majoring  in  Spanish  to  the  National 
University  of  Mexico  City.  During  the  year  1930-31  six  students 
majoring  in  French  are  studying  in  France,  one  student  at  the-Ger- 
man  University  of  Bonn,  and  trwo  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

During  their  year  of  study  abroad  these  Montclair  students  fol- 
low a  comprehensive  program  of  work,  including  classes  in  the 
language  and  in  literature,  history,  art,  music,  psychology,  etc.,  work- 
ing with  their  French,  German,  or  Spanish-speaking  classmates,  sub- 
mitting to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying  their  pleasures,  and 
experiencing  their  daily  routine.  Aside  from  the  scholarly  achieve- 
ment that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  amount  of  classroom  work  in 
college,  this  year  of  study  abroad  gives  our  Montclair  students  a 
broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  problems 
of  other  peoples,  an  understanding  of  world  citizenship — in  fact,  a 
life  experience  that  is  bound  to  make  them  better  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  for  American  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

Since  we  are  transferring  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  train- 
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ing  of  our  American  teachers  to  educational  institutions  of  other 
countries,  it  seems  only  just  that  we,  as  an  American  teachers  col- 
lege, should  reciprocate  by  inviting  young  students  of  foreign  lands 
to  come  to  us  for  a  year  of  study.  The  only  major  condition  foreign 
guest  students  must  fulfill  is  that  they  too  must  be  preparing  for  the 
teaching  profession  in  their  home  countries  and  thus  carry  to  their 
young  compatriots  the  true  spirit  of  America. 

During  our  first  year  of  student  exchange  Montclair  College 
was  host  to  five  foreign  students:  one  from  France,  one  from  Ger- 
many, one  from  Austria,  and  two  from  Mexico.  This  second  year 
we  have  with  us  one  French  and  one  German  student.  These  foreign 
students  are  our  guests  and  the  money  for  their  expenses  is  raised 
in  various  ways — by  contributions  from  friends  in  and  outside  the 
College,  by  vote  from  the  Student  Council  and  by  foreign  language 
entertainments  open  to  the  public,  such  as  plays,  festivals,  lectures, 
and  concerts. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance  of  this 
student  exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education  at  the  present 
time.  However,  nobody  can  fail  to  see  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching  in  American  high  schools  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  College  High  School 

The  College  High  School  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  directed  observations  and  experimentation.  The  school 
is  administered  and  supervised  by  those  who  know  the  requirements 
and  needs  of  the  public  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  the  various  de- 
partments in  the  College.  The  demonstration  school  is  conducted 
along  modern  and  practical  lines  and  should  contribute  to  the  public 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
College. 

The  members  of  the  college  staff  conduct  many  of  the  classes  for 
observation  and  also  direct  the  observations  and  discussions  of  the 
college  students.  In  general,  the  value  of  the  demonstration  school 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  its  activities  are  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  the  courses  in  the  College  and  public  secondary 
schools. 
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Approved  Secondary  Schools 

"Those  schools  shall  be  classed  as  high  schools  which  require  for 
admission  the  successful  completion  of  eight  years  of  graded  pre- 
academic  work  or  its  equivalent. 

"High  schools  that  fully  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  classed  as  Approved  High  Schools.  A 
list  of  them  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education." 

The  following  schools  are  on  the  approved  list: 


Approved  New  Jersey  Public  High  Schools 


Atlantic  County — 
Atlantic  City 
Egg  Harbor 
Hammonton 
Pleasantville 

Bergen  County — 

Bogota 

Cliffside  Park 

Closter 

Dumont 

East  Rutherford 

Englewood 

Fort  Lee 

Garfield 

Hackensack 

Hasbrouck  Heights 

Leonia 

Lyndhurst 

Park  Ridge 

Ramsey 

Ridgefield  Park 

Ridgewood 

Rutherford 

Teaneck 

Tenafly 

Westwood 

Burlington  County — 

Bordentown 

Burlington 

Moorestown 

Mount  Holly 

Palmyra 

Pemberton 


Camden  County — 
Audubon 
Camden 
Collingswood 
Gloucester  City 
Haddonfield 
Haddon  Heights 
Merchantville 

Cape  May  County — 
Cape  May  City 
Cape  May  Court  House 
Ocean  City 
Wild  wood 
Woodbine 

Cumberland  County — 
Bridgeton 
Millville 
Port  Norris 
Vineland 

Essex  County — 
Belleville 
Bloomfield 
Caldwell 
East  Orange 
Glen  Ridge 
Irvington 
Millburn 
Montclair 
Newark — 

Barringc 

Central 

East  Side 

South  Side 

West  Side 


Essex  County — Cont'd 
Nutley 
Orange 
South  Orange 
Verona 
West  Orange 

Gloucester  County — 
Clayton 
Glassboro 
Paulsboro 
Pitman 
Swedesboro 
Woodbury 

Hudson   County — 
Bayonne 
Harrison 
Hoboken 

(Demarest) 
Jersey  City — 

Dickinson 

Lincoln 
Kearny 
Union  City 

(Emerson) 
Union  Hill 
Weehawken 
West  New  York 

Hunterdon  County — 
Clinton 
Flemington 
Frenchtown 
Hampton 
High  Bridge 
Lambertville 
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Mercer  County — 
Hightstown 
Hopewell 
Princeton 
Trenton 

Middlesex  County — 

Carteret 
Jamesburg 
Metuchen 
New  Brunswick 
Perth  Amboy 
South  Amboy 
South  River 
Woodbridge 

Monmouth  County — 
Allentown 
Asbury  Park 
Atlantic  Highlands 
Freehold 
Keyport 
Leonardo 
Long  Branch 
Manasquan 
Matawan 
Ocean  Grove 
Red  Bank 

Morris  County — 
Boonton 
Butler 


Morris  County — Cont'd 
Chatham 
Dover 
Madison 
Morristown 
Netcong 
Rockaway 
Succasunna 
Wharton 

Ocean   County — 
Barnegat 
Lakewood 
Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 
Toms  River 
Tuckerton 

Passaic  County — 
Clifton 
Passaic 
Paterson — 

Central 

Eastside 

Salem  County — 
Penns  Grove 
Salem 
Woodstown 

Somerset  County — 
Bernardsville 
Bound  Brook 


Somerset  County — Cont'd 
North  Plainfield 
Somerville 

Sussex  County — 
Franklin 
Hamburg 
Newton 
Sussex 

Union  County — 
Cranford 
Elizabeth 

Battin  H.  S. 

Thos.  JeflFerson  H.  S. 
Hillside 
Linden 
Plainfield 
Rahway 
Roselle 
Roselle  Park 
Scotch  Plains 
Summit 
Union 
Westfield 

Warren  County — 

Belvidere 

Blairstown 

Hackettstown 

Philiipsburg 

Washington 


Approved  New  Jersey  Private  Secondary  Schools 


Atlantic  City,  Holy  Spirit  High 
School 

Bayonne,  Holy  Family  and  Commer- 
cial  High  School. 

Belmar,  St.  Rose's  High  School 

Blairstown,  Blair  Academy 

Bloomfield,  Theological  Seminary 
(high  school  department) 

Bordentown,  Bordentown  Military 
Institute 

Bordentown,  Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  School  (academic  de- 
partment) 

Bound  Brook,  Zarepath  Academy 

Burlington,  St.  Mary's  Hall 


Caldwell,  Mt.  St.  Dominick  Academy 
Camden,  Camden  Catholic  High 

School 
Convent,  Academy  of  St.  Elizabeth 
East   Orange,   Upsala   College    (aca- 
demic department) 
Elizabeth,  Benedictine  Academy 
Elizabeth,  Pingry  School 
Elizabeth,  Sacred  Heart  H.  S. 
Elizabeth,  St.  Patrick's  High  School 
Elizabeth,  Vail-Deane  School 
Englewood,  St.  Cecilia's  High  School 
Essex  Fells,  Kingsley  School  for 
Boys 
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Fort  Lee,  Holy  Angels'  Academy 
Hackcttstown,  Centenary  Collegiate 

Institute 
Hightstown,  Peddie  Institute 
Hoboken,  Academy  of  the  Sacred 

Heart 
Hoboken,  Hoboken  Academy 
Hohokus,  St.  Luke's  School 
Jersey  City,  Bergen  School  for  Girls 
Jersey    City,    St.    Aloysius    Academy 

(Bergen  Ave.) 
Jersey  City,  St.  Aloysius  High  School 

(703  West  Side  Ave.) 
Jersey  City,  St.  Dominick  Academy 
Jersey  City,  St.  Michael's  H.  S. 
Jersey  City,  St.  Peter's  High  School 
Lakeveood,  Newman  School 
Lawrenceville,   Lawrenceville   School 
Lodi,    Immaculate    Conception    High 

School 
Long  Branch,  Star  of  the  Sea  Acad- 
emy 
Metuchen,   St.  Joseph's  High  School 
Montclair,     Immaculate     Conception 

High  School 
Montclair,  Kimberley  School 
Montclair,  Lacordaire  School 
Montclair,   Montclair  Academy 
Moorestown,  Friends'  School 
Morristown,  Bayley  School 
Morristown,  Morristown  School 
Mountain  Lakes,  St.  John's  School 

New  Brunswick,  Rutgers  Prepara- 
tory School 

New  Brunswick,  St.  Peter's  School 

Newark,  Newark  Academy 

Newark,  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
H.  S. 

Newark,  Prospect  Hill  School 
Newark,    St.    Benedict's   College 
(4  years  of  academic  work) 
Newark,  St.  Vincent's  Academy 


North     Plainfield,     Mt.     St.     Mary's 

High  School 
Orange,     Miss     Beard's     School     for 

Girls 
Orange,  Carteret  Academy 
Orange,  Dearborn-Morgan  School 
Passaic,  Collegiate  Institute 
Paterson,  Benedictine  Academy 

(academic  dept.) 
Paterson,  Collegiate  Institute 
Paterson,  Eastern  Academy 
Paterson,  Miss  Stiles's  School 
Paterson,  St.  John's  Parochial  School 
Paterson,  St.  Joseph's  H.  S. 
Pennington,  Pennington  Seminary 
Perth  Amboy,  St.  Mary's  High 

School 
Phillipsburg,      St.     Philip      and      St. 

James   School 
Princeton,      Princeton      Preparatory 

School 
Ramsey,  Don  Bosco  Polish  Institute 
Red  Bank,  St.  James  Parochial  High 

School 
Ridgewood,   Ridgewood   Preparatory 

School 
South     Amboy,      St.     Mary's     High 

School 
South     Orange,     Seton     Hall     High 

School 
Summit,  Kent  Place  School  for  Girls 
Summit,    Oak    Knoll    School    of   the 

Holy  Child 
Summit,  The  Oratory  School 
Trenton,       Immaculate      Conception 

High  School 
Trenton,    St.    Mary's    Catholic    High 

School 
Trenton,  Villa  Victoria  High  School 
Union  City,  Holy  Family  H.  S. 
Union  City,  St.  Michael's  School 
Wenonah,  Wenonah  Military 

Academy 
Westfield,  Holy  Trinity  H.  S. 
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ADMISSION,  CREDITS  AND  GRADUATION 


Entrance  Requirements 

I.  Student  Personnel 

The  personal  qualities  of  a  high  school  teacher  should  be  of  the 
best,  from  the  standpoints  of  personality,  scholarship,  character  and 
health. 

"School  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  can  render  a 
distinctive  service  to  the  task  of  training  teachers  by  encouraging 
students  of  marked  ability,  and  by  discouraging  those  who  are  un- 
fitted by  personality  and  scholarship  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion."    (Quotation  from  New  Jersey  Bulletin,  January,  1929,  p.  3). 

Generally  speaking,  no  student  should  undertake  a  curriculum 
which  prepares  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools  who  has  not  made 
a  conspicuous  success  in  the  fundamental  subject  matter  of  secondary 
education,  and  no  student  should  assume  responsibilities  for  leader- 
ship in  the  secondary  schools  who  has  not  learned  some  very  effec- 
tive ways  of  directing  his  or  her  own  energy  and  assumed  positions 
of  group  leadership. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  set  of  entrance  requirements  may  be 
entirely  adequate  in  selecting  high  school  teachers.  However,  the 
following  requirements  have  been  set  up  with  a  view  of  rendering  a 
real  service  to  the  teaching  profession. 

II.     Entrance    Requirements    as    Adopted    by    the    State 
Board  of  Education  (Abbreviated  Form) 

a.  An  applicant  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age. 

b.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  medical  certificate  from  the 
medical  inspector  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  high 
school  from  which  the  applicant  comes  is  located. 

c.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  testimonial  of  good  moral 
character  from  a  responsible  person  not  related  to  the 
applicant. 
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d.  An  applicant  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  will  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  three 
years  immediately  after  graduation,  unless  excused  tem- 
porarily by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  if 
he  docs  not  so  teach  he  will  refund  to  the  State  the  cost 
of  his  education,  which  is  fixed  at  $200  per  school  year. 

e.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  recommendation  from  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  of  which  the  applicant  is, 
or  expects  to  be,  a  graduate.  This  recommendation 
should  certify  that  the  applicant's  character  and  scholar- 
ship are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  expectancy 
that  he  will  make  a  success  of  his  work  in  the  College. 
If  the  applicant  holds  a  teacher's  certificate,  a  statement 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

f.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  certificate  showing  gradua- 
tion from  a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  private 
secondary  school  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  certificate  shall  name  the  high  school  sub- 
jects the  applicant  has  taken,  the  number  of  weeks  given 
to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods  a  week, 
and  the  scholarship  standing  of  the  applicant. 

An  applicant  who  holds  a  first  grade  county  teacher's 
certificate,  a  limited  elementary  teacher's  certificate,  or 
a  secondary  teacher's  certificate  may  be  admitted  without 
such  high  school  credentials. 

g.  All  applicants  not  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  ^\^th  one 
year  of  successful  experience  shall  take  examinations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  English, 
Mathematics,  American  History  and  Citizenship,  a 
psychological  test  and  such  other  examinations  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  prescribe.  The  nature 
and  standards  of  such  examinations  and  tests  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

h.  An  applicant  with  one  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  an 
accredited  college  or  normal  school  may  be  admitted  on 
advanced  credit. 

The  College  has  been  established  for  students  who  are  residents 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  If  non-resident  students  are  admitted 
they  must  pay  tuition. 

Upon  entrance  each  applicant  must  be  examined  by  the  college 
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physicians  to  determine  whether  he  [or  she]  is  free  from  any  disease 
or  infirmity  which  would  unfit  him  for  teaching.  A  further  exam- 
ination may  be  required  of  any  student  at  any  time  in  his  course  to 
determine  whether  his  physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance  in 
college. 

III.     Scholastic  Requirements  for  Admission 
The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

a.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school 
with  record  showing  successful  completion  of  at  least  fif- 
teen units  of  standard  high  school  work,  not  more  than  three 
of  which  may  be  from  the  following  group :  Industrial 
Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts,  and  Com- 
mercial Arts. 

b.  Included  in  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance  the  following 
credits  must  be  presented  by  each  candidate: 

English  4  units 

Mathematics    1  unit 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 1  unit 

Science    1  unit 

Additional  History,  Science  or  Mathematics 1  unit 

Foreign  Language    2  units 

To  be  selected   from  Mathematics,   History,   Science   or 

Foreign   Language    2  units 

Free   electives  3  units 

Total    15  units 

c.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  the  secondary 
school  from  which  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  certifying 
that  the  applicant  possesses  the  qualities  of  scholarship,  in- 
dustry, and  personal  fitness  which  should  recommend  him 
for  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

d.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  certain  psychological 
tests  as  prescribed. 

e.  A  testimonial  as  to  character  and  a  certificate  from  a  reput- 
able physician  stating  that  the  candidate  is  in  good  health 
and  free  from  any  physical  defects  that  would  unfit  him 
for  teaching  or  prevent  him  from  taking  the  physical  ex- 
ercise required  of  students.  It  is  reserved  for  the  College 
to  decide  on  the  physical  fitness  of  students. 
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IV.  High   School   Prerequisites   for   College   Majors  and 

Minors 

The  selection  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  as  discussed 
under  College  Curricula,  page  49,  should  be  made  with  a  con- 
sideration of  scholastic  prerequisites.  In  general,  a  student  who 
wishes  to  specialize  in  any  one  of  the  following  fields  or  departments 
should  present  high  school  credits  in  the  respective  fields  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

High  School  Units 

Majors                                               Minimum  Recommended 

English    4  4 

Mathematics    2^^  V/z 

Social  Studies   2  3 

Science    2  3 

Latin   3  4 

French,   German  or   Spanish 3  4 

High  School  Units 

Minors                                               Minimum  Recommended 

English   4  4 

Mathematics    2  3 

Social  Studies   2  3 

Geography  0  1 

Chemistry 1  1 

Physics    1  1 

Biology    1  1 

Latin    3  4 

French,   German  or   Spanish 3  4 

V.  Registration 


For  the  Freshman  Class: 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
enter  the  teaching  profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for 
personal  interviews.  All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  should 
file  their  applications  with  the  Registrar  before  the  first  day  of  May 
of  the  year  that  admission  is  desired.  Form  B,  "Certificate  of  High 
School  Credits,"  should  be  filled  out  in  the  office  of  the  high  school 
principal  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  and  one-half  years  and  filed 
with  the  Registrar  at  the  College  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
May.     The  college  entrance  examinations  are  held  on  or  about  the 
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first  day  of  June.  (See  calendar.)  These  examinations  include: 
English,  Mathematics,  American  History  and  Civics,  and  a  psycho- 
logical test. 

For  Advanced  Standing: 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced 
standing.  The  acceptance  of  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his 
scholarship,  as  evidenced  by  the  credentials  submitted,  and  the  pos- 
sible number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he  is  eligible.  As 
many  more  apply  than  can  be  accommodated,  it  is  well  for  candi- 
dates to  make  application  and  to  submit  official  transcripts  of  college 
records  as  early  as  possible  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  which 
admission  is  desired.  (See  calendar)  Whenever  possible  a  personal 
interview  is  desirable. 

At  the  present  time  vacancies  in  the  upper  classes  occur  only 
through  withdrawals  during  the  college  year  and  cannot  be  foreseen. 
The  Committee  on  Admissions  will,  however,  notify  applicants  as 
soon  as  definite  action  can  be  taken. 

Application  blanks  for  freshman  students  and  those  with  ad- 
vanced credits  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Registrar,  State 
Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Credits 

I.     System  of  Accrediting 

The  basis  for  crediting  work  done  in  the  College  is  the  term- 
hour.  A  term-hour  is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  class- 
room for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  One 
hundred  ninety-two  term-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 
Most  courses  in  the  College  meet  four  hours  per  week;  hence  carry 
four  term-hour  credits.  The  customary  student-load  of  work  is  four 
courses  meeting  four  hours  per  week.  Permission  to  carry  more 
than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those  who 
have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood  that 
students  are  retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  are  doing 
satisfactory  work. 
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II.     System  of  Marking 

Credit  or  non-credit  marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievennent  in 
the  various  courses  are  given  in  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F.  The 
letters  have  the  following  significance: 

A  indicates  excellent  work 

B  indicates  work  above  average 

C  indicates  average  work 

D  indicates  work  below  average 

F  indicates  failure 

W  indicates  withdrawn 

II.  The  Baccalaureate  Degree 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

III.  The  Secondary  School  Certificate 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair  is  holder  of  a  Secondary  Certificate  which  carries  the  following : 

a.  Certification  to  teach  in  at  least  two  departments  of  a  senior 
high  school. 

b.  Permission  under  the  State  Junior  High  School  Certificate 
rules  to  teach  in  at  least  four  departments. 

c.  Credits  for  having  taken  and  completed  the  requirements  in 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Educational  Psychology,  Princi- 
ples of  Junior  High  School  Teaching,  Principles  of  Senior 
High  School  Education,  Methods  of  Teaching  at  least  two 
subjects  in  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Tests 
and  Measurements  in  Secondary  Education,  Organization 
and  Administration  of  Curricula  and  Courses  of  Study  in 
Secondary  Schools,  a  minimum  of  60  clock  hours  in  directed 
observation  and  a  minimum  of  90  clock  hours  in  supervised 
student  teaching. 

(See  Rules  Concerning  Teachers'  Certificates  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  New  Jersev,  Trenton,  Edition 
No.  14,  1930,  pp.  15-18.) 
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III.  Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  credit 
marks  for  courses  meeting  four  times  a  week  shall  receive  the  follow- 
ing weighted  scores:    A,  4;  B,  3;  C,  2;  D,  1 ;  and  F, — 1. 

IV.  Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  165  or  more 
points  shall  be  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following  desig- 
nations : 

165-174,  cum  laude 

175-184,   magna  cum  laude 

185-192,  summa  cum  laude 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  highest 
weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "First  Honor  Student"  of 
his  class. 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  second  highest 
weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  ''Second  Honor  Student" 
of  his  class. 

V.  Quality  of  Work 

Students  must  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work  or  they  will  be 
dropped. 

Graduation 

I.     Requirements  for  Graduation 

Following  is  a  list  of  requirements  for  graduation  with  an  A.  B. 
degree : 

a.  A  major  of  at  least  sixty-four  term-hours. 

b.  A  minor  of  at  least  twenty-eight  term-hours. 

c.  Sufficient  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  complete 
one  hundred  ninety-tsvo  term-hours. 

d.  A  total  weighted  score  of  at  least  one  hundred  points. 

e.  At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

f.  A  minimum  of  three  terms  of  resident  work. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 


General  Plan  of  the  Curricula 

The  College  offers  four-year  curricula  planned  for  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  languages,  ma- 
thematics, science,  and  social  studies. 

Each  student  is  asked  to  select  two  fields  of  work  in  which  he 
will  make  special  preparation.  Freedom  is  given  to  each  student  in 
the  selection  of  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  work,  although  within 
the  chosen  fields  there  is  little  opportunity  for  further  selection. 
Aside  from  his  specialization  each  student  is  required  to  take  a  sub- 
stantial core  of  general  background  subjects  and  thorough  profes- 
sional instruction,  including  the  professionalization  of  all  college 
courses.  All  work  is  given  in  conjunction  with  observation  and  fol- 
lowed by  practice  teaching. 

THE  CURRICULA 

Each  curriculum  is  composed  of  three  general  types  of  work: 

Professional  Integration  Courses 

A  substantial  core  of  professional  w^ork  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. It  is  planned  that  these  courses  shall  integrate  the  entire 
work  of  the  College  by  coordinating  subject  matter,  teaching  tech- 
niques, supervised  teaching,  and  other  aspects  of  the  profession.  For 
a  more  detailed  description  of  this  work  see  page  54.  The  work 
consists  of  the  following  courses: 

Introduction  to  Teaching  Integration  100  4  term-hours 

Educational  Psychology  Integration  200A,  20GB  8  term-hours 

The  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Integration  300A,  300B  8  term-hours 

Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education  Integration  400  4  term-hours 


Total    24  term-hours 


These  courses  constitute  an  eighth  of  the  student's  schedule  of 
work. 
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Professional  Background  Courses 

In  order  that  the  student  may  have  a  broad  survey  of  the  field 
of  education,  a  cultural  background  for  his  work,  and  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  other  fields  of  study  than  those  in  w^hich  he  is 
specializing,  a  second  group  of  courses  is  required  of  all  students. 
The  list  of  courses  follows : 

English  Composition  English  lOOA,  lOOB  8  term-hours 

English  Literature  English  lOOC  4  term-hours 

The  Modern  Drama  English  200  4  term-hours 

Appreciation  of  Art  and  Music  Art  and  Music  100  4  term-hours 

Civilization  Social  Studies  lOOA,  lOOB,  lOOC    12  term-hours 

Physiography  Geography  100  4  term-hours 

Educational  Biology  Biology  200  4  term-hours 

Socialized  Mathematics  Mathematics  200A,  200B  8  term  hours 

Foundations  of  Language  Language  300  4  term-hours 

Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life  Science  400  4  term-hours 


Total     56  term  hours 

Professional  Subject  Matter  Courses 

The  remainder  of  the  student's  schedule  is  divided  between  the 
chosen  fields  of  w^ork  and  elective  courses.  Sixty-four  term-hours, 
including  sixteen  term-hours  of  supervised  teaching,  are  required  in 
the  major  and  twenty-eight  term-hours  in  the  minor  field  of  work. 
This  leaves  twenty  term-hours  of  elective  work.  These  elective 
courses  occur  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  It  is  often  advisable 
for  students  to  do  this  elective  work  in  the  fields  other  than  those 
in  which  they  are  specializing.  Because  of  varying  amounts  of  re- 
quired work  in  the  departments,  students  will  graduate  with  mini- 
mum amounts  of  specialization  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

ABC  D{A-\-B)  E{A-\-C) 

Term-hours       Term-hours         Term-hours                Total  Total 

Required              Required              Required  Required  Required 

Department          All  Students            Minor                  Major                    Minor  Major 

English    16  28  64  44  80 

Social    Studies..  12  28  64  40  76 

Science    12  28  64  40  76 

Mathematics    .  .  8  28  64  36  72 

Language   4  28  64  32  68 

Semester-hour  equivalents  for  any  of  the  above  numbers  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  two-thirds  of  that  number. 
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Twelve  term-hours  represents  work  in  a  subject  four  days  a  week 
for  a  college  year.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  student  majoring  in  Eng- 
lish will  have  at  least  six  and  two-thirds  years  of  work  in  that  sub- 
ject at  graduation.  Minimum  specialization  in  other  departments 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  figures  given. 

TEACHING 

I.     Teaching  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Subjects  in  Junior 
AND  Senior  High  Schools    (Course  is  numbered  401) 

Each  department  is  so  organized  that  the  first  term  of  the  senior 
year  is  given  to  a  survey  and  summary  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
matter  of  that  department,  as  applied  to  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  The  techniques  on  these  two  levels  are  carefully  considered 
both  theoretically  and  practically.  The  theoretical  phases  of  the 
work  are  demonstrated  in  the  College  High  School  and  are  observed 
in  neighboring  high  schools,  which  help  the  students  to  understand 
and  see  demonstrated  methods  and  procedures  in  all  of  the  practical 
aspects.  This  course  seeks  to  unify  the  work  of  the  preceding  years 
and  is  prerequisite  to  the  course  in  student  teaching  which  imme- 
diately follows. 

n.     Supervised  Teaching    (Course  is  numbered  403) 

The  work  in  student  teaching  is  done  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Experienced  and  well- 
trained  teachers  in  these  high  schools  are  chosen  for  training  teachers 
or  supervisors  under  whose  guidance  the  student  teachers  are  trained. 
For  twelve  weeks  the  student  devotes  his  entire  time  to  observation, 
participation  in  school  and  classroom  activities,  and  teaching  in  the 
major  and  minor  subjects  in  which  he  has  been  specifically  prepared. 
Sixteen  term  hours  of  credit  are  given  for  this  work. 

The  super^'ision  of  the  student  is  accomplished  through  super- 
visory help  given  by  the  departments  of  subject  matter  and  integra- 
tion of  tlie  college,  and  by  various  staff  members  of  the  high  school. 
A  large  responsibility  for  supervision  is  placed  in  the  training  teacher 
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in  the  high  school  selected  as  the  training  center.  The  following 
agencies  contribute  to  the  direction  of  the  student's  activities  during 
assignment : 

a.  The  training  teacher. 

b.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  of  the  training  center. 

c.  Heads  of  departments  or  supervisors  in  the  system  to  which 
the  student  is  assigned. 

d.  Heads  of  departments  and  staff  members  from  the  departments 
of  subject  matter  from  the  College. 

e.  Supervisors  from  the  integration  department. 

f.  The  Director  of  Student  Teaching  from  the  College. 

A  director  of  student  teaching  serves  as  a  coordinator  of  the 
program.  In  the  individual  and  group  conferences  which  are  fre- 
quently held,  the  student's  problems  are  frankly  considered,  and  con- 
structive criticisms  are  ofFered  for  improvement.  For  the  larger 
group  conferences  the  students  are  brought  back  to  the  campus  for 
an  entire  day.  This  enables  them  to  renew  their  contacts  with 
college  activities  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  help  and  advice 
from  various  staff  members,  their  associates  and  visiting  school  men. 
At  least  two  such  conferences  are  held  during  the  twelve  weeks 
period  of  student  teaching. 

HI.     Problems  in  Teaching    (Course  is  numbered  404) 

The  work  of  the  year  is  rounded  out  by  a  survey  course  outlined 
as  follows: 

The  student  brings  to  this  course  nearly  four  years  of  profes- 
sionalized college  work  in  his  major  field  and  the  experience  he  has 
gained  in  the  actual  teaching  of  his  subject  in  the  high  school.  He 
is  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  well-rounded  survey  of  the  part  he 
is  to  take  in  the  teaching  profession  and  of  the  practical  problems 
confronting  a  novitiate  in  teaching. 

In  each  department  much  of  the  work  consists  of  round-table 
discussions  of  practical  problems  encountered  in  the  field.  The  read- 
ing of  several  books  in  his  field  is  required.     Special  reports  on  these 
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readings;  lectures  and  conferences  by  specialists;  and  further  obser- 
vation of  classroom  teaching  constitute  some  of  the  work  of  the 
course.  Each  department  has  special  features;  for  example,  in 
science,  the  relation  of  science  to  industry,  art,  medicine,  agriculture 
and  human  welfare;  in  mathematics,  a  study  of  the  history  of  num- 
bers and  of  different  systems  of  mathematics;  in  history,  the  recon- 
sideration of  current  problems  in  the  light  of  added  insight  and 
experience;  and  in  English,  the  study  of  current  magazines  and  the 
latest  best  selling  books. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION 

Because  of  the  somewhat  unorthodox  name  of  this  department 
perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  needed.  Inasmuch  as  the  func- 
tion of  the  entire  school  is  educational  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  single 
out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There  is 
needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work 
of  the  entire  college  by  coordinating  subject  matter,  teaching  tech- 
nique, observation,  practice  and  other  professional  aspects  of  teaching. 
The  aim  is  ( 1 )  to  help  the  prospective  teacher  take  an  intelligent 
and  active  part  in  his  own  orientation  and  development,  (2)  to  give 
an  understanding  of  the  high  school  student  with  whom  he  is  to 
work,  (3)  to  provide  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of 
teaching  by  requiring  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  courses  and  of 
participation  in  observation  and  teaching,  (4)  to  coordinate  the  col- 
lege departments,  (5)  to  provide  training  which  will  aid  the  student 
in  taking  an  active  part  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the 
high  school  and  (6)  to  give  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so 
that  it  be  not  regarded  as  a  stepping  stone  but  as  a  vocation  worthy 
of  a  life  work. 

Integration  100,  200A,  200B,  300A,  300B,  400  are  required 
of  all  students. 

Integration  100.    Introduction  to  Teaching 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are :  to  enable  students  to  make  better 
adjustments  to  college  life  through  aiding  them  in  diagnosing  and 
overcoming  their  difficulties;  to  help  them  realize  the  importance 
and  possibilities  of  their  professional  studies;  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  the  natural  tendencies  and  potentialities  of  chil- 
dren on  different  age  levels  by  means  of  directed  observation  in 
various  class-room  situations;  and  to  familiarize  them  with  educa- 
tional theories  and  practices. 

--.(54) 
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Integration  200A.     EduC'ational  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 

The  subject  matter  of  tliis  course  is  approached  through  problems 
and  case  histories  provided  by  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  at  the 
State  Teachers  College.  The  case  histories  are  chosen  with  the  needs 
of  high  school  teachers  in  mind  and  therefore  emphasize  the  problems 
of  adolescence.  They  lead  to  discussions  of  the  following  subjects: 
( 1 )  Biological  Inheritance,  including  central  nervous  system,  auto- 
nomic nervous  system,  and  intelligence;  (2)  Social  Inheritance,  in- 
cluding home  environment  and  school  environment — the  latter  em- 
bracing a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  curriculum  and  method  on  the 
individual  and  the  group,  and  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  personality 
on  the  individual  and  the  group;  (3)  Education  as  a  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Experience.  Observation  in  the  demonstration  school  is  an 
important  part  of  the  course. 

Integration  200B.     Educational  Psychology  and  Tests  and 
Measurements 

The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  approached  through  practical 
field  work  in  the  demonstration  school,  public  schools,  and  the  Men- 
tal Hygiene  Institute  of  the  State  Teachers  College.  The  students 
are  given  opportunities  to  observe  the  administration  of  group  and 
individual  tests  and  to  correct  and  evaluate  the  results.  By  the  end 
of  the  term  they  are  qualified  to  administer  group  tests. 

Integration  307,  308,  309.     Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  is  based  entirely 
on  the  work  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute.  The  clinical  course 
gives  opportunity  to  the  student  to  take  case  histories,  make  per- 
sonality studies,  give  simple  tests,  and  make  records  of  classroom 
procedures  and  the  behavior  of  the  individuals  in  the  classroom. 
This  work  is  carried  on  under  careful  supervision.  Each  student 
is  present  at  the  staff  meetings  of  the  clinic  where  reports  of  the 
medical,  psychiatric,  and  psychological  examinations  of  the  child 
are  given.  The  developmental,  home,  and  school  histories  are  read 
and  the  question  asked,  "This  is  what  we  know  about  this  child; 
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what  should  be  done  about  it?"  Treatment  is  then  planned  by  the 
group  with  the  clinic  staff  and  is  worked  out  along  the  lines  of 
health  and  home  and  school  environment.  The  student  is  trained 
to  look  on  behavior  as  symptomatic,  and  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the 
child's  behavior  in  each  case.  He  also  has  an  opportunity  to  study 
well  adjusted  children  and  to  examine  the  constructive  factors  in 
children's  adjustments. 

Integration  310,  311.    Psychological  Technique 

This  is  an  advanced  field  course  in  Tests  and  Measurements, 
covering  in  more  detail  the  topics  taken  up  in  Education  200B. 
Practice  work  in  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  is  required  of  each 
student.  The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  ad- 
ministering of  tests.  He  is  taught  to  administer  individual  Binets, 
various  performance  tests,  and  vocational  tests.  Readings,  confer- 
ences, and  attendance  at  staff  conferences  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Institute  are  required. 

Integration  300A.     The  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

This  course  includes:  a  brief  survey  of  secondary  education  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  place  and  function  of  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools;  changes  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe 
and  America  as  a  result  of  social  needs  and  demands;  relation  of 
secondary  education  to  elementary  and  higher  education;  the  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  in  rural, 
town  and  city  districts  in  New  Jersey  and  the  secondary  school  of- 
ferings in  the  State. 

Integration  300B.     The  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

The  chief  emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  the  development 
and  formulation  of  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  based  upon 
psychology  and  present  theories.  After  having  established  the  fun- 
damental principles  underlying  the  teaching  process,  the  following 
techniques  and  procedures  are  presented,  observed,  then  evaluated, 
with  the   College   High   School   and  city  high  schools  of   the  State 
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used  as  a  laboratory:  the  question,  the  lesson  plan,  the  assignment, 
testing  and  marking  sjstems,  classroom  management  and  routines, 
and  supervised  study.  In  addition  to  the  above,  types  of  teaching 
based  on  subject  matter  organization  and  administration  and  various 
types  of  classroom  procedure  are  considered.  This  course  seeks  to 
develop  a  critical  attitude  with  sound  principles  as  bases. 

Integration  301.    Educational  Measurements  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  measurement  in  education ;  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  best  instruments  for  measuring  the  out- 
comes of  teaching;  and  to  develop  a  correct  attitude  toward  the  use 
of  measuring  instruments. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  course  are :  historical  sketch  of  the 
development  of  educational  tests  and  measurements;  limitations  of 
traditional  types  of  examinations;  newer  types  of  examinations; 
standardized  tests  for  teachers  of  English,  Mathematics,  Social 
Studies,  Science,  and  the  Languages;  criteria  for  the  choice  of  tests; 
knowledge  and  application  of  statistics  needed  in  interpreting  tests 
and  measurements. 

Integration  304.     Present  Trends  in  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  awaken  an  interest  in  a 
professional  attitude  toward  current  educational  problems.  Con- 
siderable attention  will  be  given  to  scientific  studies  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  determination  of  the  material  and  method  of  teach- 
ing, to  the  organization  of  the  curriculum,  and  to  the  problems  in 
need  of  further  investigation  and  study. 

Integration  305.     Principles  of  Junior  High  School  Teaching 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  prefer  to  teach  in  the  junior 
high  school.  It  includes  a  presentation  of  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying the  junior  high  school,  its  organization,  curriculum  and  the 
special  features  by  means  of  which  the  purpose  of  the  school  can  be 
attained;  a  brief  consideration  of  the  contribution  of  the  elementary 
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school  in  the  education  of  the  child;  and  the  relation  of  the  junior 
to  the  senior  high  school. 

Integration  306.    History  of  Education 

This  is  a  study  of  educational  progress  in  Europe  from  1500  to 
the  present  time.  The  major  topics  are:  the  result  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  movement  upon  education;  ideals  and  in- 
fluences of  educational  reformers;  development  of  national  systems 
of  education ;  types  of  schools  established  and  the  effect  of  the  World 
War  on  education.  An  attempt  vrill  be  made  to  show  how  social, 
economic,  political  and  religious  changes  precede  and  determine  edu- 
cational changes. 

Integration  400.     Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  evaluate  educational  objectives, 
techniques,  and  procedures  in  relation  to  the  demands  made  upon 
the  school  by  society  and  by  the  needs  of  the  developing  personality. 
It  will  involve  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy  and  of 
human  values,  and  attempt  an  integration  of  all  previous  work  in 
educational  method,  psychology,  and  sociology  from  the  point  of 
vievv^  of  a  scientific  attitude  in  the  analysis  of  human  behavior  and 
human  needs. 

Integration  404.     Problems  in  High  School  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  help  to  students  in  their 
adjustment  to  the  routine  and  special  service  side  of  their  teaching 
which  fall  largely  outside  of  the  teaching  in  the  subject  matter 
courses.  Problems  centering  in  the  following  and  similar  situations 
will  be  considered:  (1)  community  relationship,  (2)  extra-curri- 
cular activities,  (3)  homeroom  organization,  (4)  classification  and 
promotion,  (5)  high  school  assemblies,   (6)  discipline,   (7)  guidance. 

Integration  405.    Introduction  to  Research 

Research  is  very  close  to  practice.     This  course  has  a  twofold 
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purpose:  (1)  as  a  finding  course,  to  help  discover  those  who  have 
a  research  sense  and  to  encourage  this  sensitivity,  (2)  to  familiarize 
students  with  research  terms  and  their  significance  in  order  that  they 
may  inteUigently  read  educational  magazines  and  he  open-minded 
to  progress. 

Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  aims:  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
of  educational  activities  to  the  community;  to  give  a  social  back- 
ground for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  educational  procedure  and 
method ;  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  social  personality;  and  to  develop  a  social  conscious- 
ness. Provision  will  be  made  for  observation  of  a  number  of  edu- 
cational agencies  including  schools,  libraries,  museums,  social  centers, 
and  the  like. 

Integration  408.    Visual  Education 

The  integrating  character  of  visual  education  is  recognized,  with 
emphasis  upon  its  relation  to  school  subjects,  to  assemblies,  to  cele- 
brations and  to  student  activities.  The  place  of  the  visual  appeal 
in  the  learning  process  is  discussed.  Sources,  principles  of  selection, 
organization  and  classification,  and  standards  for  evaluation  of  visual 
materials  will  be  considered  from  the  educational  standpoint.  In- 
struction is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  visual  aids  such  as  pictures, 
sketches,  maps,  stereograph,  stereopticon  slides,  film  slides,  motion 
pictures,  graphs,  diagrams,  specimens,  models,  and  exhibits.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  necessary  know^ledge  and  skills  in  using  and  car- 
ing for  motion  picture  machine,  stereopticon  lantern,  film  slide 
machine ;  in  taking  pictures,  making  negatives,  prints  and  lantern 
slides. 

Appreciation  of  Art  and  Music  100 

The  work  in  art  includes  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  art  structure  and  their  application  in  everyday  life.  Art 
appreciation  is  gained  by  a  study  of  masterpieces  and  by  developing 
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a  skill  in  sensing  beauty  in  one's  environment.  Use  is  made  of 
copies,  facsimiles,  and  lantern  slides  of  noted  art  objects.  A  brief 
study  is  made  of  the  history  of  art.  The  aims  of  the  part  of  the 
course  given  to  music  are :  to  enrich  the  experience  of  each  student 
by  means  of  lectures,  motion  pictures,  frequent  musical  illustrations 
on  Duo  Art  piano,  victrola,  recitals  of  guest  artists  and  students; 
to  encourage  the  recognition  of  good  music;  to  study  the  lives  of 
famous  composers  and  artists;  and  to  study  the  stories  and  music 
of  the  well  known  operas.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  current  events 
in  the  world  of  music. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  English  required  of  all  students  are  planned  to 
give  the  student  facility  and  clarity  in  writing,  an  appreciative  under- 
standing of  good  prose  and  poetry,  and  experience  in  oral  expression. 

For  those  specializing  in  English,  the  work  is  fourfold :  ( 1 ) 
rhetoric  and  composition;  (2)  literature;  (3)  speech  and  dramatic 
art;  (4)  teaching  technique.  These  activities  constitute  four  phases 
of  one  general  aim — the  preparation  of  teachers  of  English  for  active 
and  efficient  professional  service  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  following  courses  are  especially  recommended  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  elected  English  as  a  minor: 

English  Composition,  both  oral  and  written,  insomuch  as  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  teaching,  should  be  elected  by  all  students.  The 
special  junior  elective  in  composition  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  methods  of  research  and  in  the  organ- 
ization and  composition  of  a  single  paper  covering  a  broad  field  of 
reading  and  investigation. 

English  Literature  makes  an  ideal  minor  for  those  specializing 
in  social  studies  and  foreign  languages. 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose,  which  includes  the  work  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Victorian  Era,  is  especially  recommended  as  an  elec- 
tive to  those  whose  major  interests  are  in  science. 

The  sequence  in  European  Literature — Greek  and  Roman  Litera- 
ture in  Translation,  Medieval  Literature  in  Translation^,  and 
Modern  European  Literature  for  English  Readers — and  the  General 
Course  in  the  Survey  of  English  Literature,  should  appeal  to  all  stu- 
dents who  desire  a  cultural  background  for  their  reading  in  the  litera- 
ture of  today. 

The  English  department  sponsors  in  whole  or  in  part  several 
literary  clubs  for  the  outside  interests  of  its  students.  Its  newest 
society.  The  Senate,  made  up  of  a  selected  group  of  men  whose 
interests  are  musical  and  literary,  has,  during  this  year,  made  a  study 
of  the  folk  songs  of  America  and  the  leading  nations  of  Europe. 

The  demonstration  school   plays  an   important  part  in  the  pro- 
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fessional  life  of  the  students  of  the  English  department.  Composi- 
tion projects,  planned  and  executed  in  the  English  classes  of  the  Col- 
lege, are  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  high  school  students  and  are  car- 
ried through  by  the  head  of  department  and  the  College  and  demon- 
stration staff.  The  story  of  English  literature  is  handled  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner.  The  college  students,  in  their  senior  year, 
after  they  have  elected  many  individual  courses  or  courses  in  sequence, 
make  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  field  in  English  402 — Survey  of 
English  Literature.  While  they  are  taking  this  course,  they  are 
adapting  the  material  which  it  includes  to  the  use  of  the  pupils  in 
the  last  year  of  the  junior  high  school.  To  this  grade  the  complete 
story  of  England's  literary  history  is  told  by  the  various  members  of 
the  college  class. 

Courses  lOOA,  lOOB,  lOOC,  and  200  are  required  of  all  students. 

Courses,  101,  102  ,103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402, 
403,  and  404  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  English. 

Courses  101,  102,  201,  303,  309,  401,  and  402  are  suggested  as 
those  to  be  taken  by  students  minoring  in  the  subject. 

English  lOOA.    Rhetoric  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  self-expression  of  students 
in  both  oral  and  written  composition.  Imaginative  writing — descrip- 
tion and  narration — is  studied  in  detail.  Much  time  is  given  to  per- 
fecting the  student's  ability  to  compose  vivid,  concrete  sentences  and 
paragraphs.  All  work  is  socialized — the  student  always  writes  for 
a  definite  audience  and  reads  his  composition  before  his  composition 
group ;  all  work  is  professionalized — the  student  always  engages  in 
the  most  progressive  class  procedures  and  scrutinizes  these  in  the 
light  of  high  school  instruction.  Daily  oral  practice  is  given  in  the 
correct  forms  of  those  grammatical  or  rhetorical  constructions  which 
offer  difficulty  in  daily  speech.  Progress  is  tested  through  oral  ex- 
aminations. 


English  lOOB.     Rhetoric  and  Composition  '^ 

As  in  the  preceding  course,   the  work  is  always  socialized  and 
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professionalized.  The  study  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph  is 
continued  and  is  especially  related  to  the  writing  of  exposition. 
Essays  of  interest  to  college  freshmen  are  read  and  analyzed.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  write  several  short  essays  and  one  long  one  on 
subjects  of  his  own  choosing.     Prerequisite  English  lOOA. 

English  lOOC.    Literature 

A  study  is  made  of  the  following  types  of  literature:  the  lyric, 
the  ballad,  the  epic,  modern  narrative  poetry,  the  short  story,  the 
one-act  play,  the  novel,  the  drama. 

English  101.     The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Burns,  Blake,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  The  characteristics  of  neoclassical 
poetry  are  discussed  and  illustrated,  and  the  romantic  revolt  is  studied 
in  detail. 

English    102.     Classical  Literature  in   Translation 

An  interest  in  the  material  of  this  course  is  awakened  in  English 
101.  The  course  deals  with  those  writers  of  classical  literature  who 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  development  of  English 
literature — Homer,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Vergil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  others.  The  modern 
literature  that  they  have  inspired  is  used  for  parallel  study. 

English  103.    Advanced  Composition 

The  student  reads,  discusses,  and  analyzes  many  of  the  best  essays 
on  educational  subjects  with  a  view  to  writing  at  least  two  long 
essays  upon  some  phases  of  modern  education  procedure  that  most 
interest  him. 

English  200.    Modern  Drama 

The  practical  methods  of  speech  improvement  are  discussed  and 
illustrated  through  exercises  and  drills  in  voice  placing  and  articula- 
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tion.     Principles  are  applied  in  interpretative  reading  and  in  story 
telling. 

English  201.     Victorian  Literature 

The  student  is  required  to  read  the  most  important  poems  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Rossettis,  Morris,  Swin- 
burne, and  Meredith.  Reports  will  be  made  upon  those  poems  by 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Matthew  Arnold  that  receive  special  at- 
tention in  high  school  teaching. 

English  202.     Medieval  Literature  for  English  Readers 

Immediate  connection  is  made  with  the  work  of  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites  and  the  poetry  of  Arnold  and  Tennyson.  The  course  deals  with 
representative  epics,  ballads,  and  romances  of  medieval  times;  with 
the  troubadour  poetry  of  Provence;  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio;  with  Arthurian  legends,  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and 
Reynard  the  Fox;  and  with  Chaucer  and  his  England.  Study  is 
made  of  the  influence  of  medieval  legends  on  the  music  of  Wagner 
and  other  composers. 

English  203.     Modem  Poetry 

The  revolt  from  Victorian  poetry  and  the  writers  of  the  1890's 
is  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  work  of  such  representa- 
tive poets  of  the  twentieth  century  as  Masefield,  Gibson,  Chesterton, 
Noyes,  De  La  Mare,  Hardy,  Davies,  Robinson,  Sandburg,  Sara 
Teasdale,  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

English  301.    Neo-Classical  Literature 

The  life  and  work  of  the  most  important  writers  of  the  period 
from  1688  to  1745  are  studied.  Special  reports  dealing  with  the  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  and  other  material  of  the  period  commonly 
found  in  courses  of  study  for  high  schools  are  required  of  each 
student. 
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English  302.    Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  personality  and  the  work  of  each 
of  the  leading  members  of  The  Club.  The  place  taken  by  Johnson, 
Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  Dr. 
Burney  in  the  cultural  life  of  London  from  1754  to  1784  is  em- 
phasized. 

English  303.    Elizabethan  Drama 

A  study  is  made  of  Elizabethan  London,  the  Shakespearean  stage, 
and  of  representative  comedies  and  tragedies  produced  on  that  stage. 

English  304.     British  and  American  Biography 

As  an  introduction  to  this  course,  the  evolution  of  biography  is 
traced  from  antiquity  through  medieval  times.  Then  modern  biog- 
raphy, beginning  with  Mason's  Memoirs  of  Gray  and  emphasizing 
the  masterpieces  of  British  and  American  biography  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  is  studied. 

English  305.     Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the  radical  changes  in 
nineteenth  century  life  and  thought  as  they  are  revealed  in  the  works 
of  the  leading  novelists,  journalists,  philosophers,  scientists,  and 
critics.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  development  of  English  fiction  from 
the  time  of  Jane  Austen  to  that  of  Thomas  Hardy.  The  course 
includes  lectures,  individual  readings,  and  group  discussions  on  the 
value  and  influence  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  De 
Quincey,  Matthew  Arnold,   Newman,  and   Huxley. 

English  306.     The  Development  of  the  Novel 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  critical  insight  into  the 
development  of  the  English  novel,  from  the  Arthurian  romances  to 
the  novel  of  the  present  day,  together  with  a  study  of  the  modifica- 
tions in  structure  and  content  of  this  form  of  literature.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  how  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  poor  novel, 
and  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit. 
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English  307.     Play  Construction  and  Dramatization 

This  course  discusses  dramatization  as  an  aid  to  interpretation 
and  a  means  of  vitalizing  experience.  Practice  is  given  in  drama- 
tizing scenes  from  literature  usually  read  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

English  308.     Play  Production 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  given  such  subjects  as  dramatics  in 
high  schools,  the  choice  of  plays,  the  conduct  of  rehearsals,  the  de- 
signing and  construction  of  scenery,  stage  costuming,  and  stage 
lighting. 

English  309.     Advanced  Composition 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  practice  in  the  techniques  of  re- 
search. The  student  chooses  a  subject  related  to  his  interests,  learns 
the  method  of  collecting  and  organizing  facts,  and  presents  his  con- 
clusions in  a  series  of  papers  which  develop  a  single  comprehensive 
topic  of  considerable  length.  The  course  will  be  an  invaluable  in- 
troductory training  for  students  who  wish  to  go  on  toward  the  higher 
academic  degrees  after  graduation.  The  course  is  restricted  to  those 
who  have  in  prerequisite  courses  demonstrated  thorough  scholarship 
and  marked  ability  in  English  composition. 

English  310.    Journalism 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  newspaper  writing.  Stu- 
dents are  taught  the  fundamentals  of  modern  journalism  with  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  such  experience  ( 1 )  in  the  production  of  the  col- 
lege newspaper  and  (2)  in  the  critical  examination  of  high  school 
publications  such  as  they  may  be  required  to  supervise  and  direct 
during  their  professional  careers. 

English  401.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  composition  and 
literature    in    the    high    school.      It    unifies    all    the    instruction    in 
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methods  which  has  been  a  part  of  every  course  offered  in  the  English 
department  through  the  first  three  years.  It  prepares  the  students 
for  their  active  English  teaching  which  comes  in  the  following  term, 
by  setting  up  objectives  and  indicating  concrete  methods  of  attaining 
these  objectives.  Demonstrations  of  composition  and  literature  teach- 
ing are  given  for  observation  and  criticism. 

English  402.     Survey  of  English  Literature 

A  review  is  given  of  all  the  work  offered  in  literature  in  the 
department  and  a  survey  is  made  of  the  complete  story  of  England's 
literary  history. 

English  403.     Supervised  Student  Teaching 

This  course  is  the  second  part  of  the  sequence  401-403-404  and 
hence  is  closely  connected  with  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Second- 
ary Schools  and  with  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Every 
senior  whose  major  interest  is  in  the  field  of  English  Composition 
and  Literature  spends  the  Winter  Term  in  some  junior  or  senior 
high  school  in  New  Jersey  where  he  devotes  his  whole  time  to  ob- 
servation and  to  participation  in  teaching  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  high  school  teacher  in  charge  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  director  of  teaching  and  the  head  of  the  English 
department.  It  is  here  that  he  makes  a  practical  application  of  what 
he  has  learned  during  his  four  years  of  professionalized  college  work 
and  his  observations  in  the  demonstration  school. 

English  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

To  this  course  the  student  brings  many  of  the  problems  he  has 
met  during  his  practice  teaching.  These  problems  furnish  the  basis 
for  class  discussions,  readings,  reports,  and  additional  lessons  by  the 
demonstration  staff  and  the  liead  of  the  department.  In  this  course 
the  student  also  becomes  familiar  with  the  general  literature  of 
English  study  and  teaching. 
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English  405.     American  Literature 

A  general  survey  of  the  subject  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  American  literature.  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  some  of  the 
more  outstanding  American  writers. 

English  406.     The  Development  of  English  Drama 

The  history  of  the  English  theatre  is  traced  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  day.  The  course  deals  with  tendencies  rather 
than  with  individual  dramatists. 

English  407.     Modem  European  Literature 

This  course  deals  with  the  modern  literature  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia  and  Scandinavia  and  forms  a  natural  con- 
clusion to  a  sequence  in  European  Literature.     (English  102,  202.) 

English  408.     Creative  Composition 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary 
forms  in  prose  and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his 
own  best  field  of  writing,  and  is  given  further  training  in  that  field. 
The  course  is  based  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  class,  as  revealed 
in  student-written  manuscripts.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  criticism 
and  to  discussion  of  mutual  problems.  Wherever  possible,  the  course 
is  made  to  reflect  methods  of  creative  teaching  in  the  field  of  com- 
position. 

English  410.    Modem  Philosophy  and  the  English  Poets 

A  study  is  made  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  Descartes,  Hob- 
bes,  Liebnitz,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  Spinoza,  Schopenhauer,  and 
Hegel  and  the  effect  of  their  writings  upon  the  English  poets  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  course  con- 
sists of  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and  reports. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


The  foreign  language  department  aims  to  train  teachers  of  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  who  shall  have  sound  scholarship,  true  cul- 
ture, and  a  very  real  and  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  foreign 
language  they  are  to  teach ;  of  its  culture-pattern,  its  influence,  its 
permanent  values. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take 
work  in  that  language  for  the  entire  four  years  of  the  college  course. 
For  such  students  the  following  courses  are  required  in  the  language 
in  which  they  are  specializing:  101,  102,  103;  201,  202,  203;  301, 
302,  303;  401,  402,  403,  and  404.  Students  minoring  in  a  foreign 
language  are  required  to  take  101,  102,  103;  201,  202,  203;  and 
402. 

For  foreign  language  majors  the  department  strongly  favors  a 
year  of  study  abroad,  where  by  living  w^ith  the  culture  and  language 
in  which  they  are  specializing  they  may  acquire  a  more  profound 
sympathy  through  understanding  of  one  foreign  nation  and  her 
problems,  a  broader  outlook,  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  literature  and  the  idiom.  This  year  abroad  is  arranged  by  the 
department  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  student.  In  1929-30  there 
were  five  students  spending  a  full  year  in  colleges  in  France,  two 
at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  two  at  the  University  of  Mexico. 
In  1930-31  there  are  two  Montclair  students  at  Vienna,  one  at  Bonn, 
and  six  in  France  for  a  year  of  study. 

Prerequisite  requirements  for  majors  or  minors  in  a  foreign 
language  are  three  years  of  high  school  French  or  Spanish  or  Ger- 
man, and  four  years  of  high  school  Latin. 

Language  200.     Foundations  of  Language 

A  comprehensive  survey  is  made  of  the  background,  growth,  and 
structure  of  the  English  language,  traced  from  its  remote  ancestry 
down    through    the   changes   wrought   by   foreign    additions   and    in- 
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fluence.  By  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  the  main  elements 
of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English,  and  of  the 
phonetic  phenomena  recurring  in  language  development,  the  course 
aims  to  augment  the  main  diction  values  derived  from  foreign  lan- 
guage study. 

Brief  weekly  reports  are  required,  charting  the  essentials  covered 
in  each  unit  of  vv^ork;  e.  g.,  the  modern  distribution  of  Indo-European 
languages ;  the  successive  speech-layers  on  the  soil  of  England ;  phone- 
tic classification  of  speech-sounds;  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives  in 
English ;  the  influence  of  Homer  and  Vergil  upon  English  literature ; 
the  development  of  Latin  through  French  into  English ;  the  period  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman. 

Required  of  all  students. 

Language  401.     The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary 
Schools 

During  the  first  term  the  student  is  made  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  outstanding  features  of  modern  methods  in  foreign  language 
teaching.  The  work  consists  of:  (1)  readings  and  discussions;  (2) 
critical  observation  of  classes  in  our  own  demonstration  high  school 
and  in  other  junior  and  senior  high  schools  nearby;  (3)  lesson  plan- 
ning based  on  the  decisions  reached  by  this  previous  reading,  dis- 
cussion, and  observation. 

The  work  is  focussed  on  such  topics  as  the  following :  ( 1 )  ul- 
timate values  of  modern  language  teaching;  (2)  immediate  aims  and 
methods;  (3)  skill,  discipline,  and  enjoyment;  (4)  pronunciation; 
(5)  vocabulary  problems;  (6)  oral  work;  (7)  reading;  (8)  writ- 
ing; (9)  inductive  grammar;  (10)  realia;  (11)  teaching  literature; 
(12)  reviews,  examinations,  standardized  tests;  (13)  supervised 
study;  (14)  adapting  work  to  individual  differences;  (15)  junior 
and  senior  high  school  problems;   (16)   teacher  training. 

Language  402.     Comparative  Phonetics 

This  course  consists  of  an  analysis  of  speech  production  from 
both  a  physiological  and  an  acoustic  standpoint.     Upon  this  phonetic 
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basis  is  built  up  a  scientific  comparison  of  French,  Spanish,  German, 
and  English  speech-sounds.  The  prospective  teacher  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  trained  in  recognizing,  producing,  and  writing  these  sounds 
both  with  and  without  the  accepted  symbols  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Association.  Practice  is  given  in  detecting,  analyzing,  and 
correcting  errors  in  pronunciation  of  each  of  these  three  foreign 
languages.  Modern  textbooks  in  foreign  languages  are  examined 
for  their  treatment  of  pronunciation.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  scien- 
tific laboratory  methods. 

Required  of  all  seniors  majoring  in  modern  foreign  languages. 

Language  403.     Supervised  Student  Teaching 

A  full  term  is  spent  in  observation  and  supervised  teaching  in 
some  high  school  in  New  Jersey  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  The  student  is  gradually  given  increasing  responsibility 
until  he  is  in  full  charge  of  three  classes. 

Language  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  hanguages 

This  course  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  actual  problems  en- 
countered during  the  practice  teaching  period.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
preparation  for  meeting  such  problems.  As  a  group-project  the  class 
make  out  a  practical  course  of  study  in  foreign  languages. 

Language  405.     Development  of  Languages 

This  course  will  build  upon  the  linguistic  foundation  laid  in  the 
prerequisite  course,  Foundations  of  Language.  It  will  continue  the 
study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  our  own  Indo-European  group 
in  particular.  It  will  focus  especially  upon  the  origin,  history,  and 
development  of  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  English  with 
a  more  intensive  consideration  of  their  phonology,  morphology,  and 
vocabulary  than  could  be  attempted  in  the  elementary  course. 

FRENCH 

All  courses  in  the  French  Department  are  conducted  in  French. 
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French  101.     French  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  a  characterization  of  the  different  parts 
of  France  and  stresses  the  life  of  her  inhabitants.  It  is  given  as  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  land  in  its  unity  and  variety  and  should  afford  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  physiography  of  the  country. 

French  102.     History  of  France 

The  circumstances  under  which  France  developed  into  a  unified 
nation  are  considered.  Those  events  which  cast  light  on  the  life 
of  the  country  in  modern  times  are  specially  emphasized. 

French  103.     French  Art 

The  periods  of  French  art  and  their  main  characteristics  are 
studied.  Common  features  which  may  show  national  tendencies  in 
style  are  stressed. 

French  201.     The  Classics — Comeille 

A  brief  survey  of  the  environment  and  biography  of  the  poet  is 
made.  "Le  Cid"  and  its  sources  and  influence  are  studied  in  class. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  dramatic  structure,  style,  versification,  and 
characters.  Other  plays  of  Corneille  are  read  outside  of  class  and 
reported  on  in  class. 

French  202.     The  Classics — Moliere 

The  French  Comedy  before  Corneille  and  the  different  theatres 
of  the  time,  as  well  as  a  brief  survey  of  the  life  of  ^loliere,  are  con- 
sidered. "Le  Misanthrope"  is  studied  intensively  in  class ;  other  plays 
are  read  outside  and  reported  on  in  class. 

French  203.     The  Classics — Racine 

The  students  make  a  study  of  the  historical  background  and 
society  in  the  second  part  of  the  17th  Century.  In  the  study  of 
"Andromaque"  in  class,  stress  is  placed  upon  the  dramatic  structure, 
stA'le,  and  characters.  Other  plays  of  Racine  are  read  out  of  class 
and  reported  on  in  class. 
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Frhnch   301.      A   Survey   of  French  Literature  from   Early    Tijnes 
to  the   16th   Century 

This  course  deals  with  the  formation  of  the  French  lanp;uage  and 
literature  on  the  background  of  French  history  and  civilization.  The 
feudal  middle  class,  popular  literature,  the  poetry  and  the  theatre  in 
medieval  literature  leading  to  the  Renaissance  are  considered. 

French  302.     A  Survey  of  French  Literature  During  the  16th  and 
17th  Centuries 

A  study  of  the  formation  of  the  classic  ideals  and  the  classics 
with  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  is  made.  French  society  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  the  salons  and  their  influence,  as  well  as  the 
Renaissance  in  art,  represented  by  Versailles,  are  also  studied. 

French  303.     A  Survey  of  French  Literature  During  the  18th  and 
19th  Centuries 

The  students  study  the  decline  of  the  classics,  the  rise  of  philoso- 
phy, the  historical  events  of  the  periods  (the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire)  which  explain  literary  interests,  the  Romantic  movement 
in  art  and  literature,  and  naturalism. 

French  304A.     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  more  advanced  student  a  com- 
plete review  of  correct  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  construc- 
tions with  an  emphasis  on  style.   The  work  is  always  professionalized. 

French  304B.     The  French  Novel  to  Mme.  de  Stael 

The  development  of  the  novel  from  its  origin  in  medieval  litera- 
ture to  Mme.  de  Stael  is  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  de- 
tailed study  of  one  type  of  realistic,  sentimental,  and  heroic  novel 
of  the  17th  Century,  the  psychological  novel  of  Mme.  de  Lafayette, 
L'  Abbe  Prevost  and  others,  as  well  as  the  "sentiment  de  la  nature" 
in  the  18th  Century  novels  of  Rousseau  and  Bernadin  de  St.  Pierre. 
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French  305A.     Su?'vey  of  the  French  Theatre  from  the  Beginnings 
to  1700 

The  development  of  the  theatre  from  the  early  religious  and 
profane  plays  to  the  16th  century  mystery,  farcical,  and  morality 
plays  is  traced.  The  influence  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre,  the 
use  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  opposition  to  the  classical  influence  are 
brought  out.  A  survey  of  the  great  classics  of  the  17th  Century 
is  made. 

French  305 B.     The  French  Novel  from  Mme.  de  Stael  to  1870 

This  course  takes  up  pre-romanticism  with  Mme.  de  Stael,  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  Chateaubriand,  romanticism  with  Hugo,  Vigny, 
Musset,  Lamartine,  Stendhal,  Merimee,  Gautier,  and  George  Sand, 
the  problem  novel,  Balzac  and  "la  Comedie  humaine",  as  well  as 
the  naturalistic  and  impressionistic  schools  represented  by  Flaubert, 
Les  Goncourt,  Daudet,  Zola,  etc. 

French  306A.     Survey  of  the  French  Theatre  from  1700  to  the 
Present  Time 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  decadence  of  the  tragedy, 
the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on  the  French  theatre,  the  beginning 
of  the  drama  with  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Sedaine,  the  comedy  in  the 
18th  Century  with  Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais,  and  the  romantic 
movement  and  the  drama  represented  by  Musset,  Hugo,  Vigny, 
Dumas,  and  others. 

Naturalism  and  symbolism  in  the  theatre  are  studied.  Such 
authors  as  Becque,  Maeterlinck,  and  Claudel  are  considered.  The 
new  trends  in  the  theatre,  the  psychological  drama,  and  modern 
comedies  are  also  taken  up. 

French  306B.     The  French  Novel  from  1870  to  the  Present  Time 

A  study  of  the  contemporary  novel  is  made.  This  includes  the 
problem,  psychological,  historical,  realistic,  provincial,  feminist, 
popular,  and  exotic  novel.    The  authors  studied  are  France,  Bourget, 
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Loti,  Barrcs,  Romain  Rolland,  Bordeaux,  Bazin,  Claude  Farrere, 
Andre  Gide,  IMarcel  Proust,  Jean  Giradoux,  Paul  Morand,  and 
Pierre  Benoit. 

Fren'CH  401.     Methods  of  Teaching  French 
See  description  of  this  course  on  Page  70. 

Frenxh  402.    Phonetics 

See  description  of  this  course  on  Page  70. 

French  403.    Practice  Teaching 

See  description  of  this  course  on  Page  71. 

French  404.     Problems  of  Teaching  French 
See  description  of  this  course  on  Page  71. 

GERMAN 

The  courses  for  those  students  who  select  German  as  their  major 
or  their  minor  are  planned  to  give  to  the  students  linguistic  fluency, 
as  well  as  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  German  literature,  and  of  the 
cultural  development  of  the  German  people. 

All  courses  in  this  department  will  be  conducted  entirely  in 
German.  Three  units  of  high  school  credits  in  German,  or  the 
equivalent,  are  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  taking  the  subject  as  a 
major  or  a  minor. 

Required  courses  for  all  students  majoring  in  the  subject  are: 
101,  102,  103;  201,  202,  203;  301,  302,  303;  401,  402,  403,  404. 

Courses  101,  102,  103;  201,  202,  203;  402  are  required  of  stu- 
dents minoring  in  German. 

German  101.     Introduction  to  the  Classics 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  literary  analysis,  a  literary 
vocabulary  through   lectures,   reading,    discussions,   and   reports.     A 
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short  survey  of  the  development  of  German  literature  and  history 
up  to  the  classical  period  is  followed  by  more  intensive  study  of 
Klopstock,  Lessing,  and  Herder.  Students  vi^ill  read  extracts  from 
Klopstock  and  Herder,  but  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  read- 
ings, analyses,  and  discussions  of  Lessing's  "Nathan  der  Weise", 
"Minna  von  Barnhelm",  and  "Laokoon". 

German  102.    Schiller 

This  course  emphasizes  the  expression  of  the  classical  spirit  in 
the  life  and  work  of  Schiller.  The  student  is  required  to  read  the 
most  important  of  his  poems  as  well  as  "Die  Rauber",  "Kabale  und 
Liebe",  "Don  Carlos",  "Wallenstein  Trilogie",  "Maria  Stuart", 
"Braut  von  Messina",  "Jungfrau  von  Orleans",  "Wilhelm  Tell". 

German  103.     Goethe 

This  course  deals  with  the  life  and  work  of  Goethe.  The  stu- 
dent is  required  to  read  Goethe's  lyrics  and  ballads,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  to  be  studied  in  detail.  The  course  also  includes 
lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  on  Goethe's  "Gotz  von  Berlich- 
ingen",  "Clavigo",  "Iphigenie",  "Egmont",  "Torquato  Tasso", 
"Werther",  "Wilhelm  Meister",  "Hermann  und  Dorothea",  and 
"Faust". 

German  201.     Studies  in  the  History  of  German  Literature 

A  general  survey  of  the  development  of  German  literature  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  with  special  emphasis 
on  medieval  epics,  particularly  on  "Das  Nibelungenlied",  "Gudrun", 
"Parzival",  "Tristan  und  Isolde". 

German  202.     Studies  in  the  History  of  German  Literature 

This  course  deals  with  Minnesang  and  Meistergesang.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  work  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Hans 
Sachs,  and  das  Volkslied. 
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German  203.    Studies  in  the  History  of  German  Literature 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the  radical  changes  in 
the  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  life  in  Germany  brought  about 
by  the  Reformation  as  indicated  in  her  literary  development.  Ex- 
tracts from  Martin  Luther,  The  Reformation  Drama,  Prose,  and 
Poetry  are  read  and  discussed. 

German  301.     The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Holderlin,  Novalis,  Clemens 
Brentano,  Arnim,  Kleist,  Arndt,  Schenkendorf,  Korner,  Uhland, 
Morike,  Ruckert,  Chamisso,  Eichendorff,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann, 
Lenau,  H.  Heine. 

German  302.     The  Realistic  Movement 

As  in  the  preceding  course,  the  student  reads,  discusses,  analyzes, 
and  gives  reports  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  most  important  writers 
of  this  period.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  Grillparzer,  Freid- 
rich,  Hebbel,  Droste-HulshofF,  Keller,  Mayer,  Storm,  Theador  Fon- 
tane,  and  Hermann  Sudermann. 

German  303.     The  Naturalistic  Movement 

Emphasis  is  put  on  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  "Vor  Sonnenaufgang", 
"Die  Weber",  "Einsame  Menschen",  "Die  versunkene  Glocke", 
"Hannele",  "Der  Biberpelz",  Schnitzler's  "Der  Weg  ins  Freie", 
"Anatol",  "Fraulein  Else",  Holz  and  Schlaf:  Poetry,  Halbe's 
"Jugend". 

German  304A.     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

(Courses  304  and  306,  A  and  B,  alternate  in  successive  years  to 
allow  juniors  and  seniors  the  choice  of  two  elective  courses.) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  more  advanced  student  a  com- 
plete review  of  correct  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  construc- 
tions with  an  emphasis  on  style.  This  work  is  always  profes- 
sionalized. 
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German  304B.     Development  of  the  German  Drama 

This  course  treats  of  the  development  of  the  German  Drama 
from  medieval  to  modern  times,  with  particular  emphasis  on  French, 
Spanish,  English,  Italian,  and  Scandinavian  influences  during  the 
various  generations  of  the  Drama. 

German   305.      Introduction   to    Gothic,    Old,  and  Middle  High 
German 

The  chief  units  in  this  course  are :  ( 1 )  Wulfila's  Bible  in 
Gothic;  (2)  Fragments  from  the  Hildebrandslied  in  Old  High  Ger- 
man; and  (3)  Minstrel  epics  and  lyrics  in  Middle  High  German. 
This  is  an  elementary  course  in  historical  grammar. 

German  306A.     Studies  in  Contemporary  German  Literature 

This  course  begins  with  1900  and  emphasizes  recent  post-war 
developments  in  the  German  drama,  novel,  and  poetry.  Much  out- 
side reading  is  encouraged  for  discussions  and  reports. 

German  306B.    Development  of  German  Poetry  from  Early  Times 
to  Modern  Poetry 

The  student  is  required  to  read  the  most  important  poems  dat- 
ing from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  modern  times.  This  course  aims 
to  give  the  student  a  critical  insight  into  the  development  of  German 
poetry  as  the  outstanding  form  of  German  literary  expression.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  write  their  own  anthologies. 

German  401.    Methods  of  Teaching  German 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Page  70. 

German  402.     Comparative  Phonetics 

For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Page  70. 
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German  403.     Practice  Teaching 

For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Page  71. 

German  404.     Problems  of  Teaching 

For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Page  71. 

SPANISH 

For  aims,  preliminary  requirements  and  departmental  procedure, 
see  introductory  statements  for  Foreign  Languages. 

Spanish   101,   102,   103.     Cultural  Development,  of  Spain 

This  course  will  tend  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  character- 
istic features  of  modern  Spain  and  give  them  the  necessary  back- 
ground that  a  progressive  teacher  of  Spanish  should  have.  The 
class  work  will  consist  of  readings,  discussions,  and  reports  of  novels, 
dramas,  and  poems  of  contemporary  authors. 

Spanish  201.     A  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  and  Civilization 

The  Middle  Ages  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  Juan  IL 
After  a  summary  of  the  history  and  art  of  this  epoch,  the  "Mester 
de  Joglaria"  and  "Mester  de  Clerecia"  are  studied.  The  "Poema 
de  Mio  Cid",  Arcipreste  de  Hita's  "Libro  de  Buen  Amor",  and 
Infante  Don  Juan  Manuel's  "Conde  de  Lucanor"  are  read,  dis- 
cussed, and  analyzed. 

Spanish  202.     A  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  and  Civilization 

The  Renaissance  during  the  reigns  of  Juan  II  and  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

After  a  summary  of  the  history  and  art  of  this  period,  a  study 
is  made  of  the  Court  Verse  by  reading  poems  of  Villena,  Santillana, 
and  Juan  de  Mena.  The  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  movement 
in  Spain  is  considered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  "La  Calestina"  and 
its  influence  on  the  subsequent  drama  and  novel  of  Spain. 
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Spanish  203.     A  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  and  Civilization 

The  Modern  Ages  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  Phillip  11; 

After  a  summary  of  the  history,  art,  and  poetry,  the  Italian  lyric 
with  the  new  metres  of  Boscan  and  Garcilaso  are  studied  and  in  the 
novel,  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Picaresque.  In  the  study 
of  this  epoch,  the  study  of  Mysticism  is  included  with  Fray  Luis  de 
Granada  and  Santa  Teresa. 

Spanish  301.     The  Golden  Age — Cervantes 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  "Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha"  and  its  interpretation  and  appreciation  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  discussions.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  study  of  the 
"Novelas  Ejemplares",  emphasizing  their  ethical  and  artistic  values. 

Spanish   302.       The   Golden  Age — Lope  de  Tega  and   Tirso  de 
Molina 

In  this  course  these  poets'  most  representative  plays  will  be  read 
and  studied  for  their  sources,  historical  background,  and  problems. 

Spanish  303.     The  Golden  Age — Calderon  de  la  Barca 

The  relation  of  literary  to  social,  political,  and  religious  history 
will  be  established  through  his  most  representative  dramas,  which 
the  student  will  read  and  analyze. 

Spanish  304A.     The  Nineteenth  Century — Romanticism 

(Electives  A  and  B  are  to  be  given  in  alternate  years,  making 
it  possible  for  students  to  take  two  elective  classes,  one  in  their  junior 
and  one  in  their  senior  year.) 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  Romanticism 
in  Spain  and  the  ''Emigrados".  The  representative  works  of  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  El  Duque  de  Rivas,  Espronceda,  Zorrilla,  and 
others  will  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  inspiration,  techni- 
que, sources,  and  influences. 
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Spanish  304B.     Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  more  advanced  student  a 
complete  review  of  correct  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  con- 
structions with  an  emphasis  on  style.  This  work  is  always  profes- 
sionalized. 


Spanish  305A.     The  Nineteenth  Century — The  Novel 

A  study  of  the  regional  novel  and  the  works  of  such  represen- 
tative authors  as  Fernan  Caballero,  Valera,  Alarcon,  Pereda,  Perez 
Galdos,  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  Palacio  Valdes,  and  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Spanish  305B.     Contemporary  Literature  Since  1898  and  the 
Social  Movement 

This  course  deals  with  the  national  renaissance  initiated  by  the 
generation  of  1898  after  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  the 
social  movement  represented  by  Ganivet,  Costa,  Giner  de  los  Rios, 
etc. 

Spanish    306A.      The    Nineteenth    Century — The    Post-Romantic 
Poets 

The  student  is  required  to  read  the  most  important  poems  of 
that  period  of  transition  of  Campoamor,  Nunez  de  Arce,  Rosalia  de 
Castro,  and  Gabriel  y  Galan.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
Modernist  Movement,  with  Ruben  Dario  as  its  representative. 

Spanish  306B.     The  Artistic  Movement  and  Criticism,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Learning 

A  study  is  made  of  Marquino,  Antonio  and  Mauuel  Machado, 
Villaespesa,  etc.,  in  poetry;  Benavente,  the  Brothers  Alverez  Guin- 
tero,  Martinez  Sierra,  etc.,  in  the  drama;  and  Pio  Baroja,  Perez 
de  Ayala,  etc.,  in  the  novel. 

Studies  are  made  of  such  men  as  Azorin,  Noramuno,  Altamira, 
Menendez,  Pidal,  etc. 
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Spanish  401.     Methods  of  Teaching  Spanish 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Page  70. 

Spanish  402.    Phonetics 

See  description  of  this  course  on  Page  70. 

Spanish  403.     Practice  Teaching  in  Spanish 
See  description  of  this  course  on  Page  71. 

Spanish  404.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 
See  description  of  this  course  on  Page  71. 

LATIN 

Throughout  the  freshman  year  serious  attention  is  directed  to- 
ward the  writing  of  Latin  prose.  At  the  outset  all  the  composition 
work  usually  required  in  high  schools  is  carefully  reviewed.  An  in- 
tensive study  of  forms  and  syntax  precedes  the  actual  writing  of 
exercises.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
should  have  acquired  facility  in  writing  in  Latin  from  dictation. 

At  least  one  hour  weekly  during  the  freshman  year  is  devoted 
to  the  cultural  background  of  the  prospective  teacher  of  Latin.  Dur- 
ing this  year  emphasis  is  laid  on  Roman  history  and  civilization. 
Frequent  lectures  are  given  by  the  instructor  and  reports  are  required 
of  the  students. 

Latin  101.    Livy:  Ab  Urbe  Condita.    Books  I,  XXI,  and  XXII. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  in  Latin  begins  with  the  read- 
ing of  selected  passages  of  Livy's  History  of  Rome.  Much  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  early  history  and  mythology  of  the  Romans  as 
recorded  by  Livy  in  Book  I.  The  dramatic  account  of  Hannibal's 
attack  on  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War  forms  the  basis  for  an 
intensive  study  of  the  Punic  Wars. 
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Latin   102.     Cicero:  De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute 

During  the  second  term,  one  of  the  above  essays  by  Cicero  is 
read  as  a  basis  for  discussions  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  careful  outline  of  the  essay  is  made  and  the  history  of 
the  ideas  expressed  is  traced. 

Latin  103.     Horace:  Carmina     Books  I-IV. 

As  many  of  the  odes  of  Horace  as  time  permits  are  read  during 
this  term.  An  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  field 
of  Prosody.  Metrical  translations  of  some  of  the  best  known  odes 
are  requested,  and  modern  renderings  of  the  poems  are  discussed. 

The  course  in  Latin  writing  begun  in  the  freshman  year  is  con- 
tinued during  the  second  year  with  the  same  serious  attention.  Ex- 
ercises are  set  for  home  preparation,  but  the  greatest  emphasis  is 
placed  on  sight  composition  done  in  the  classroom. 

Throughout  the  sophomore  year  lectures  are  given  on  the  history 
of  Latin  literature.  These  aim  to  present  to  the  student  the  main 
authors  of  the  successive  periods  of  Latin  wTiting  and  to  insure  a 
well-controlled  appreciation  of  their  works. 

Time  is  also  devoted  during  this  year  to  the  professional  aspects 
of  the  teaching  of  Latin.  The  work  of  the  Caesar  year  of  high 
school  Latin  is  studied  intensively.  The  narrative  of  the  Gallic 
War  is  reread  rapidly  and  the  techniques  involved  in  its  effective 
presentation  to  high  school  students  are  discussed.  Students  in  this 
year  are  expected  to  make  frequent  observations  of  Caesar  classes 
in  the  College  High  School. 

Latin  201.     Pliny:    Epistulae    Books  I-X. 

ALiny  of  Pliny's  letters  are  read  during  the  first  term  of  the 
sophomore  year  as  a  basis  for  discussions  of  the  social  conditions  at 
Rome  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  The  intimate  personal  touches 
in  many  of  these  letters  are  emphasized  to  bring  out  Pliny's  vivid 
personr.lity  and  varied  interests.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the 
characteristics  of  his  Latin  style. 
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Latin  202.     Tacitus:    Annals     Book  I-VI. 

Selections  from  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  are  read  during  this  term 
in  connection  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  changes  in  the  writing 
of  Latin  during  the  Silver  Age.  The  political  careers  of  Tacitus  and 
Pliny  are  compared  and  much  attention  is  directed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  on  the  life  of  the  period. 

Latin  203.     Selections  from  the  Latin  Poets 

This  term's  work  comprises  a  survey  of  Latin  Poetry  from  the 
earliest  fragments  to  the  poems  of  Ausonius.  The  outstanding 
poems,  especially  of  such  authors  as  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Juvenal, 
Martial,  whose  w^orks  are  less  frequently  read,  form  a  basis  for 
consideration  of  the  development  of  Latin  poetry  and  its  influence 
on  later  writers. 

The  course  in  composition  which  has  been  continued  through  the 
first  two  years  is  now  concentrated  on  sight  translation  and  original 
compositions.  Much  attention  is  given  to  style  in  Latin  writing, 
and  emphasis  is  laid  on  appropriate  diction. 

The  student  is  introduced  during  the  third  year  to  the  subject 
of  Classical  Archaeology.  This  is  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures 
on  the  different  periods  of  the  investigation  of  classical  remains.  The 
latest  excavations  are  discussed  and  the  results  of  modern  research 
outlined.  From  the  professional  standpoint  the  work  of  the  Cicero 
year  in  high  school  Latin  is  examined.  The  newer  textbooks  are 
discussed  and  the  techniques  of  effective  presentation  of  Cicero's 
works  to  high  school  students  are  studied.  Students  during  this 
year  are  expected  to  make  frequent  observations  of  Cicero  classes 
in  the  College  High  School. 

Latin  301.     Terence:     The  Phorniea 

During  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year  one  play  of  Terence, 
"The  Phorniea",  is  read  with  especial  emphasis  on  its  relation  to  the 
contribution  of  the  Romans  to  dramatic  literature.  Much  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Drama  in  Greece  and  Rome  and 
to  the  development  of  the  theatre  as  a  means  of  dramatic  presen- 
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tation.    An  effort  is  made  to  influence  the  students  to  present  scenes 
from  Latin  comedies  as  part  of  their  classroom  work. 

Latin  302.     Plautus:     The  Trinumjiius 

The  work  of  Latin  drama  is  continued  during  the  second  term 
by  the  reading  of  one  play  by  Plautus.  This  play  is  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  a  further  study  of  the  older  stratum  of  Latin  writing 
and  serves  by  its  closer  connection  with  Greek  drama  to  demonstrate 
the  further  development  of  Roman  drama  from  Greek  sources. 

Latin  303.     Lucretius:     De  Rerum  Natura 

One  term  during  this  year  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  selections 
from  the  great  work  of  the  one  important  philosophical  poet  of 
Rome.  The  poem  is  discussed  with  special  reference  to  Lucretius* 
connection  with  Greek  philosophy  and  his  influence  on  later  writers, 
especially  Vergil. 

Latin  401.     Methods  of  Teaching  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Language  401,   Page  70. 

Latin  403.     Supervised  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Language  403,  Page  71. 

Latin  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Language  404,  Page  71. 

Latin  405.     The  Four  Years  of  High  School  Latin 

During  the  first  term  of  tlie  senior  year  the  work  of  the  high 
school  Latin  teacher  is  rapidly  reviewed.  Stress  is  laid  especially 
on  the  skillful  presentation  of  first  year  Latin  through  carefully 
planned  lessons.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  new  tendencies  in 
Latin  instruction  as  exemplified  by  the  latest  textbooks.  Constant 
observation  of  Latin  classes  both  at  the  College  and  in  neighboring 
high  schools  is  required. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  for  those  who  select  mathematics  as  their  major  are 
planned  to  give  to  the  student  a  background  of  subject  matter  and 
a  development  of  a  mathematical  thinking  that  will  prepare  him 
adequately  to  teach  the  subject.  While  most  of  the  required  work 
includes  subject  matter  beyond  that  taught  in  the  high  school,  it  is 
all  taken  from  the  standpoint  of  training  teachers  rather  than  merely 
learning  more  mathematics.  Clear  reasoning  and  clear  expression 
in  presentation  is  emphasized  throughout,  and  the  proof  of  facts  is 
stressed  as  much  as  the  facts  themselves. 

A  student  is  not  advised  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not 
passed  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra,  and  plane  geometry  in 
the  high  school  with  average  standards  or  above,  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  required  here  satisfactorily. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402, 
403  and  404,  are  minimum  requirements  for  students  specializing  in 
the  subject. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  401  and  404  are  suggested 
as  courses  to  be  taken  by  students  minoring  in  the  subject. 

Courses  200A  and  200B  are  required  of  all  students. 

Mathematics  101.     College  Algebra 

This  course  includes  a  brief  review  of  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  the  advanced  course  of  high  schools.  This  review  includes  fac- 
toring, linear  equations,  graphs,  simultaneous  and  quadratic  equa- 
tions, ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,  mathematical  induction, 
the  binomial  theorem,  and  imaginary  numbers.  The  remainder  of 
the  course  includes  the  theory  of  equations,  permutations  and  com- 
binations, probability,  and  determinants. 

Mathematics  102.     Plane  Trigonometry 

This  course  includes  the  material  usually  given  in  college  courses 
in  this  subject  and  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms.     It  emphasizes 
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the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  it.     The  student  is  re- 
quired to  develop  all  work  and  present  it  clearly. 

Mathematics  103.    Solid  Geometry 

While  this  course  will  not  presuppose  a  course  in  the  high  school 
it  will  cover  the  work  more  completely  than  such  a  course  and  be 
extended  to  theorems  and  exercises  not  given  in  such  a  course. 

Mathematics  200A  and  200B.     The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  met  by  the  intelligent  citizen 
independent  of  his  vocation  forms  the  basis  for  selection  of  material 
for  this  course.  The  mathematics  is  mostly  arithmetic  and  includes 
the  problems  met  in  home  and  civic  life.  Some  of  the  topics  are 
budgeting,  installment  buying,  methods  of  saving,  methods  of  in- 
vestment, taxation,  insurance,  the  relation  of  salary  to  cost  of  living, 
and  renting  vs.  owning  a  home.  Some  time  will  also  be  given  to 
intuitive  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometric  ratios  and  statistics. 

Mathematics  201.    Plane  Analytical  Geometry 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  subject  showing  the  application 
of  algebra  to  geometry  and  the  interrelation  or  interdependence  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  elementary  mathematics.  The  course 
stresses  the  analytic  method  of  thinking  and  how  to  interpret  results 
more  than  a  mere  detailed  knowledge  of  certain  properties  of  partic- 
ular sets  of  curves  since  the  aim  throughout  the  course  is  that  of  pre- 
paring teachers. 

Mathematics  202.     Elementary  Differential  Calculus 

This  is  a  beginning  course.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  derivative  besides  facility  in  the  mechanical  computation 
of  the  derivatives  of  various  functions  is  the  aim  of  the  course.  At 
all  times  interesting  applications  of  the  derivative  to  all  fields  are 
stressed,  as  is  the  relationship  between  the  variation  and  rate  problems 
of  senior  high-school  mathematics. 
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Mathematics  203.    Elementary  Integral  Calculus 

Integration  is  developed  as  the  inverse  process  to  differentiation 
and  as  a  method  of  summation.  Applications  of  the  integral  cal- 
culus to  the  finding  of  volumes  and  areas  and  to  the  solution  of 
other  exercises  are  prominently  presented. 

Mathematics  301  and  302.    Modern  College  Geometry 

Since  the  primary  objective  in  the  course  in  mathematics  is  to 
prepare  teachers,  and  since  the  other  courses  offered  do  not  give  any 
review  and  extension  of  geometry,  this  course  is  given  to  furnish 
the  student  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  geometry  than  he 
obtained  in  high  school  and  to  extend  the  subject  to  theorems  not 
given  in  such  courses.  This  gives  a  new  attitude  toward  the  sub- 
ject and  develops  methods  of  attack  and  proof  that  are  decidedly 
helpful  in  classroom  teaching.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is  a  re- 
view of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  elementary  geometry  including 
the  solution  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  more  difficult  type  of 
"originals"  and  a  number  of  "practical  applications"  of  the  subject. 
This  will  be  followed  by  theorems  and  problems  not  taken  in  ele- 
mentary geometry  as:  (1)  geometric  constructions,  based  upon  loci, 
indirect  elements,  etc.;  similar  and  homothelic  figures;  (2)  proper- 
ties of  the  triangle;  (3)  transversals,  including  Menelaus's  theorem 
and  Ceva's  theorem;  (4)  harmonic  properties  of  circles;  (5)  inver- 
sion; and  (6)  a  further  study  of  the  geometry  of  the  triangle. 

Mathematics  303.     Advanced  College  Algebra 

This  course  will  give  a  more  extended  treatment  of  some  of  the 
topics  studied  in  Mathematics  101,  and  include  topics  not  given  in 
that  course  as  the  convergency  and  divergency  of  series;  the  summa- 
tion of  series;  theory  of  equations,  etc. 

Mathematics    304.      Applications    of    Elementary    Mathematics 
(Elective) 

This  course  endeavors  to  show  the  prospective  teacher  the  nature 
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and  use  of  those  mathematical  Instruments  whose  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  within  the  understanding  of  junior  and  senior  high  school 
pupils.  The  course  will  thus  provide  a  background  of  experience 
for  use  in  vitalizing  and  motivating  the  teaching  of  elementary  ma- 
thematics. Besides  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
use  of  the  transit,  level,  sextant,  plane  table,  and  slide  rule  with 
much  field  work,  considerable  time  is  spent  on  home  made  instru- 
ments used  in  indirect  measurement. 

Mathematics  305.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

Elective  for  any  student  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  who  is  major- 
ing in  mathematics. 

Mathematics  306,  307,  308.     Mathematics  for  Science  Majors 

This  course,  which  is  an  elective,  is  designed  especially  for  stu- 
dents who  expect  to  teach  science  but  may  be  unable  to  take  two 
or  more  years  of  mathematics  as  outlined  in  other  courses.  Among 
the  topics  considered  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  large  and 
small  numbers,  logarithms,  slide  rule,  graphical  representation  of 
equations,  differential  calculus,  integral  calculus,  including  the  use 
of  integration  tables,  infinite  series,  probability,  graphical  methods 
in  physical  chemistry  and  typical  problems  in  mechanics,  heat,  sound, 
electricity  and  light. 

Mathematics  401.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  recent  movements  in  the 
reorganization  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  mathematics;  methods 
of  presenting  some  of  the  more  difficult  phases  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry;  observation  and  reports  of  the  teaching  in  our  ob- 
servation school.  It  includes  a  review  of  some  of  the  recent  text 
books  in  the  subject  and  a  consideration  of  the  types,  value  and  use 
of  standardized  tests. 
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Mathematics    402.      Fundamental    Concepts    of   Higher    Mathe- 
matics 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  some  of  the  ideas  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  higher  mathematics.  Such  notions  as  function,  limit, 
continuity,  and  derivative  are  considered  in  detail;  and  a  study  is 
made  of  such  topics  as  the  nature  of  a  mathematical  science  and 
spaces  of  four  or  more  dimensions. 

Mathematics  403.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  51. 

Mathematics  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  work  see  page  52. 

Mathematics  406.     Theory  and  Application  of  Statistics 

Elective  to  all  students  majoring  in  Mathematics,  and  those  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  Mathematics  301,  302,  and  303. 

Mathematics  407.     The  Theory  of  Equations 

This  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  rational  integral  algebraic  equa- 
tion and  its  roots. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  curriculum  for  training  teachers  in  the  social  studies  field 
aims  to  give  at  the  start  a  broadening  course  in  civilization  and 
citizenship.  On  the  basis  here  established  the  student  advances  to 
his  more  specialized  fields  and  in  his  major  and  minor  courses  is 
grounded  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  respective  fields  of  history — 
ancient  and  medieval,  modern  European,  and  American.  Elective 
courses  are  also  ofFered  in  sociology,  economics,  and  political  science. 
The  subject  matter  in  all  of  these  courses  is  professionalized  as  it 
is  taught.  In  the  last  year  special  work  is  given  which  aims  to 
present  recent  tendencies  and  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  the  social 
studies  in  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

For  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  junior  high  school  the  best 
minor  is  geography.  This  is  particularly  helpful  if  the  unit-fusion 
point  of  view  is  followed.  Another  excellent  minor  is  English  in 
order  to  add  color  and  vividness  to  the  historical  tale. 

Social  Studies  lOOA,  lOOB,  and  lOOC  are  required  of  all  students. 

Social  Studies  101,  102,  103;  201,  202,  203;  301,  302,  303; 
401,  402,  403,  and  404  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the 
subject. 

Social  Studies   lOOA.     Civilization — Rise  of  Society 

This  entire  course  centers  about  the  general  problem  of  social 
change.  The  first  term  is  introductory  to  the  study  of  civilization. 
The  origin  of  man  and  his  social  life  are  considered.  The  character 
of  man  and  the  great  social  institutions  are  examined.  There  follows 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  great  and  typical  culture  patterns  that  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

Social  Studies  lOOB.     Civilization — Culture  Patterns 

This  term's  work  grows  naturally  out  of  lOOA.  The  various 
possible  explanations — social,  psychological,  biological,  and  environ- 
mental— for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  diverse  cultures  the  world  has 
known  are  reviewed.  Certain  outstanding  and  different  types  of 
social  change,  such  as  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  the  new 
Japan,  the  French  Revolution,  are  used  as  case  studies. 
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Social  Studies  lOOC.     Civilization — Social  Problems 

The  interest  in  this  course  focuses  upon  the  problems  of  modern 
western  civilization  as  they  are  discussed  in  certain  notable  and  chal- 
lenging books  of  the  day.  A  considerable  number  of  these  books 
are  read  and  tested  by  the  principles  developed  in  lOOA  and  lOOB. 

Social  Studies  101.     Oriental  and  Greek  Civilization 

The  history,  contributions,  and  culture  of  the  Ancient  World — 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Persia — and  the  influence  and  significance  of  the 
history  of  Greece  are  studied.  The  relationship  of  history  to  litera- 
ture, geography,  and  economic  conditions  is  emphasized,  and  the  re- 
sults of  modern  archaeological  research  stressed. 

Social  Studies  102.    Roman  History  and  Civilization 

The  grovv^th  and  development  of  Rome,  the  spread  of  Latin  civil- 
ization, the  splendor  and  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  migra- 
tion of  the  barbarian  tribes,  and  the  era  of  Charlemagne  are  the 
topics  studied.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  contributions  and  influence 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  our  present  civilization. 

Social  Studies  103.     Medieval  Life  and  Culture 

The  great  medieval  institutions,  religious,  social,  and  political, 
vrhich  have  been  most  significant  in  shaping  our  modern  world  are 
studied.  The  origins  of  modern  European  nations,  historical  events 
and  personages  are  considered,  and  medieval  contributions  in  art, 
architecture,  and  literature  are  emphasized. 

Social  Studies  201.     European  History  from  1492  to  1789 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  the  spread  of  the  Renaissance 
through  northern  Europe,  the  first  great  oversea  discoveries,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle  for  colonial  empire  show  the  emergence  of 
modern  Europe  and  the  break  up  of  the  medieval  way  of  life.  The 
Puritan  Revolution  in  England  and  the  rise  of  the  benevolent 
despotisms  on  the  continent  set  the  stage  for  final  scene  in  France. 
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Social  Studies  202.    European  History,  1789-1870 

This  course  develops  the  transformation  wrought  by  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  era  of  Napoleon.  The  industrialization  of 
Europe,  the  rapid  spread  of  democracy,  the  growth  of  nationalism 
are  studied  to  afford  a  proper  background  for  the  understanding  of 
the  Europe  of  today. 

Social  Studies  203.     European  History,  1870-1931 

This  course  naturally  centers  about  the  problems  of  present  day 
Europe.  The  roots  of  these  are  found  in  the  intense  imperialistic 
competition  that  followed  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  ensuing 
War  of  the  Nations  in  1914.  But  attention  is  also  given  to  the 
social  and  political  problems  that  have  marked  the  transition  to  the 
Machine  Age  in  all  the  great  European  nationalities. 

Social  Studies  301.    American  History  to  1789 

The  era  of  the  explorers  and  colony-planters  is  surveyed.  But 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  development  of  cultural  differences  among 
the  English  colonists,  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  for 
control,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  and 
the  American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is  given  both  to 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Social  Studies  302.     United  States  History,  1789-1876 

The  central  interest  during  this  period  is  the  founding  of  the 
nation.  The  expansion  of  the  nation  territorially,  the  progress  of 
the  industrialization  of  the  north,  the  rise  of  the  new  West  and  the 
new  democracy,  the  great  struggle  over  slavery,  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  nation  to  the  consequences  of  the  Civil  War  are  the  chief 
landmarks. 

Social  Studies  303.     United  States  History,  1876-1930 

The  dramatic  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  following 
Reconstruction,  the  difficult  political  and  social  problems  growing 
out  of  this  change,  the  increasing  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs,  and  the  World  War  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration 
of  present  day  problems. 
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Social  Studies  304.    American  Political  Biography 

This  is  a  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures 
in  American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  and  point  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life. 
The  study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  Wilson. 

Social  Studies  307.     Principles  of  Sociology 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  subsequent 
consideration  of  social  problems.  The  topics  considered  are  such  as: 
the  structure  of  society,  what  is  normal  and  abnormal,  types  and 
causes  of  abnormality,  the  means  of  social  control,  and  the  methods 
of  social  engineering.  Throughout  the  course  facts  from  American 
history  and  from  contemporary  American  life  are  drawn  upon  exten- 
sively to  illustrate  the  principles  considered.  These  applications  are 
presented  in  a  series  of  problems;  the  problems,  in  turn,  provide  the 
basis  for  class  discussions,  in  the  course  of  which  the  working  out 
of  the  principles  is  made  clear. 

Social  Studies  308.     Contemporary  Social  Thought 

The  task  is  to  discover  just  what  are  the  outstanding  contem- 
porary social  problems  and  the  reasons  for  them.  This  involves  a 
study  of  contemporary  social  thought,  public  opinion,  trends  of  be- 
lief and  of  sentiment.  Representative  journals  of  opinion  are  appor- 
tioned among  the  students  and  abstracts  prepared  of  the  pertinent 
articles.  These  are  considered  in  class  and  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
the  theories  and  principles  previously  developed. 

Social  Studies  309.    Modern  Social  Problems 

This  course  involves  an  intensive  study  of  the  particular  social 
problems  found  most  in  evidence.  A  bibliography  is  prepared  for 
each  topic  comprehending  the  works  of  the  authoritative  writers  in 
the  field.  Papers  are  then  prepared  summarizing  popular  viewpoints, 
comparing  these  with  scientific  expositions,  and  evaluating  the  extent 
and  the  soundness  of  public  opinion. 
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The  consideration  of  subject  matter,  reading  material,  and 
methods  of  presentation  for  high  school  courses  in  contemporary 
social  problems  is  an  integral  part  of  this  course,  as  well  as  of  Social 
Studies  307  and  308. 

Social  Studies  310.    Greek  Civilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  main  aspects  of  Greek 
civilization  in  their  relation  to  general  social  progress  and  their  im- 
mediate influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Romans.  The  greatest  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  Greek  contributions  in  the  fields  of  government, 
literature  and  art  during  the  Fifth  Century  B.  C.  Much  attention 
is  devoted  also  to  Greek  private  life. 

Social  Studies  311.     Roman  Civilization  During  the  Republican 
Period 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  sketch  the  history  of  social  changes 
at  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Romans  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic.  The  important  results  on  Roman  society  of  its  commer- 
cial relations  and  interchange  of  ideas  with  the  Etruscans,  Carth- 
aginians, and  Greeks  are  discussed. 

Social    Studies    312.      Roman    Civilization   During    the   Imperial 
Period 

This  course  continues  the  account  of  Roman  civilization  to  the 
end  of  the  Imperial  period  and  devotes  some  time  to  the  subsequent 
period  of  the  Barbarian  Invasions  and  the  beginnings  of  modern 
nations.  Roman  private  life  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  studied 
intensively. 

Social  Studies  401.     Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 

The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational 
method  in  teaching  the  social  studies.  It  deals  also  with  the  ma- 
terials of  study  in  the  separate  fields  and  considers  methods  of  train- 
ing and  rating  the  civic  virtues,  and  how  to  initiate  and  carry  out 
projects  in  citizenship.     A  citizenship  program  is  presented  contain- 
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fng  the  fusion  organization  of  social  studies,  the  socialized  recita- 
tion, the  teaching  of  current  events,  and  the  use  of  the  project-prob- 
lem as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics.  A  laboratory  in 
citizenship  containing  texts  in  the  social  studies  field  and  much 
illustrative  and  concrete  material  is  available  to  the  students  of  this 
course. 

Social  Studies  402.     American  Economic  Life 

This  is  a  study  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  and  institu- 
tions of  modern  economic  society.  It  includes  such  topics  as:  money, 
credit  and  banking,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  distribution  of 
wealth,  competition  and  monopoly,  industrial  organization  in  com- 
petitive and  collective  societies.  Direct  observations  of  economic  in- 
stitutions at  work  are  made  the  basis  of  this  course  so  far  as  possible. 
Each  student  is  supplied  with  a  ''laboratory  manual"  and  "work 
sheets".  The  "work  sheets"  contain  a  series  of  problems  which  cor- 
relate with  the  "laboratory  manual"  and  the  text,  thus  bringing 
together  theory  and  practice. 

Social  Studies  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Social  Studies 

The  student,  specializing  in  the  field  of  the  Social  Studies,  now 
becomes  a  teacher,  giving  all  of  his  or  her  time  for  a  full  term  to 
observation  and  participation  in  real  teaching  situations  in  the  public 
school  of  the  State.  The  student  will  be  apprentice  to  a  teacher 
of  experience  and  skill,  and  will  be  supervised  by  the  college  de- 
partment at  frequent  intervals.  A  record  will  be  kept  in  each  case 
and  the  student  will  be  expected  to  prove  his  ability  to  teach  in  his 
chosen  field. 

Social    Studies    404.      Problems   in    the    Teaching    of   the   Social 
Studies 

This  course  naturally  follows  the  experience  the  student  has 
gained  of  Social  Studies  401.  Many  of  the  problems  discussed  will 
come  directly  from  the  background  of  teaching  experience:  e.  g., 

1.  New  types  of  tests  in  the  field  of  the  Social  Studies. 

2.  The  importance  of  and  the  place  for  the  teaching  of  current 
events. 
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3.  Unified  courses  in  the  Social  Studies  in  the  junior  high  school. 

4.  The  reconsideration  of  current  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
past. 

All  this  will  require  a  great  deal  of  outside  reading  of  the  books 
and  articles  in  the  fields;  reports  and  discussions  on  these  readings; 
conferences  with  experts;  visits  to  the  classrooms  of  those  working 
on  special  problems  and  new  lines  of  investigation  in  the  field ;  the 
building  up  of  the  beginnings  of  a  professional  library  and  filing 
system. 

The  department  purposes  to  hold  once  each  year  a  social  science 
conference  at  the  college.  At  this  conference  special  problems  will 
be  discussed ;  new  methods  and  materials  introduced ;  outstanding 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  graduates  recognized ;  increasing  influence 
on  the  teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Social  Studies  405.     History  of  Economic  Thought 

Beginning  with  the  peoples  of  the  ancient  Orient,  a  chronological 
survey  is  made  of  the  development  of  economic  ideas  to  modern 
times.  The  theories  held  by  the  Mercantilists,  the  Physiocrats,  the 
Classical  Economists,  and  by  some  of  the  outstanding  dissenters  are 
studied  particularly  and  in  the  light  of  the  historical  setting.  The 
work  of  this  term  is  organized  in  a  series  of  problems,  each  problem 
contrasting  some  older  idea  with  modern  theory.  These  problems 
are  developed  by  the  students  and,  in  conjunction  with  general  read- 
ings, form  the  basis  for  class  discussions. 

Social  Studies  406.    Contemporary  Economics 

The  materials  for  use  in  this  course  adapt  themselves  naturally 
to  the  case  method.  Present-day  economic  aspects,  problems,  and 
maladjustments  are  taken  up  and  studied  by  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  actual  cases  involving  in  their  understanding  and 
solution  economic  laws  and  principles.  It  is  the  task  of  the  student 
to  seek  out  and  develop  several  of  these  cases  for  presentation  and 
discussion  in  class. 

Social  Studies  408.     American  Government 

This  course  is  a  general  survey  designed  to  give  the  prospective 
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teacher  of  American  history  and  civics  the  attitudes,  habits,  prin- 
ciples, and  facts  necessary  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  such  material 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  It  is  built  around  three  main 
problems:  (1)  What  are  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  govern- 
ment? (2)  What  are  the  relations  of  the  states  to  the  United 
States?  (3)  What  are  the  leading  activities  of  the  government  by 
vi^hich  it  renders  service  to  the  citizen?  The  political  aspects  of 
such  questions  as  child  labor,  prohibition,  education,  civil  rights,  the 
suffrage,  political  parties,  and  lobbying  are  discussed  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  mastery  of  the  facts  and  principles  but  also  for 
training  in  the  preparation  of  political  material  for  secondary  school 
use  and  in  the  technique  of  teaching  it. 

Social  Studies  409.     Comparative  Govermnent 

An  introduction  to  basic  political  theories,  the  nature  and  prob- 
lems of  contemporary  national  states,  and  the  relations  of  states  to 
each  other  is  supplied  by  this  course.  Among  the  specific  problems 
studied  are  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  state,  involving  a  com- 
parison of  democracy  with  its  alternatives ;  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  the  leading  European  governments,  emphasizing  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Russia;  and  the  conduct 
of  international  negotiations,  stressing  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  other  national  states  and  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
Political  attitudes,  appreciations  and  habits  essential  to  the  adequate 
teaching  of  European  and  American  history  and  international  civics 
are  the  aims  of  this  study. 

Social  Studies  410.     Current  Political  Problems 

The  work  of  this  term  will  vary  with  the  shifting  of  the  political 
scene  here  and  abroad.  Intensive  investigations  in  special  fields  of 
current  interest,  international,  national,  state,  and  municipal,  will 
proceed  from  the  study  of  current  periodicals  and  books  to  the  his- 
torical and  theoretical  facts  and  principles  involved.  Habits  and 
methods  of  research  and  preparation  will  be  developed  which  should 
characterize  teachers  of  current  events  material  and  Problems  of 
Democracy  courses. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  courses  in  the  department  of  geography  are  arranged  not 
only  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  but  also  to  cooperate  with  the  other  departments  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways :  ( 1 )  to  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  science  and 
general  science  teachers;  (2)  to  serve  as  foundational  courses  for  the 
student  of  history,  economics,  and  related  subjects;  (3)  to  afford, 
as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  a  broad  cultural  background  for  an 
understanding  of  world  afFairs  and  a  basis  for  enjoyment  of  recreation 
and  travel. 

For  one  who  minors  in  geography  the  courses  are  planned  to 
give  a  thorough  grounding  in  subject  matter  and  technique  that  will 
prepare  him  to  teach  the  subject  in  secondary  schools. 

For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  has  an  ideal 
location.  Almost  every  sort  of  rock  and  mineral  type  known  to 
man  is  to  be  found  here.  There  is  an  astounding  diversity  of  geolo- 
gical structure  and  physiographic  formations.  The  story  of  glacia- 
tion  is  written  across  the  whole  area  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  Con- 
trasted types  of  stream,  valley,  and  topography  are  at  one's  com- 
mand. Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  lies  the  coast  line  with  its 
wealth  of  shore  line  features,  while  to  the  west  appear  the  folded 
ranges  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of 
the  notable  works  of  nature. 

New  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  its  splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well  equipped  libraries  and 
museums,  its  weather  bureau,  and  its  enormous  wealth  of  industry 
and  lines  of  communication,  is  less  than  an  hour's  ride  away. 

In  addition,  the  location  of  towns  and  cities,  the  localization  of 
manufacturing  sites,  roads,  and  railroads,  and  the  distribution  of 
population  in  the  region  show  a  striking  response  to  the  environment. 
In  short,  it  is  a  rich  outdoor  laboratory. 

Because  of  the  unique  location,  the  department  offers  to  the 
student  of  geography  an  almost  ideal  place  for  work  in  this  field 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  permit  the  student  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  the  location  affords. 
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Geography  100  is  required  of  all  students. 

Geography  101,  102,  203,  303,  405,  406,  and  407  are  recom- 
mended as  a  minor  for  students  of  science  and  mathematics. 

Geography  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  and  301  or  302  are 
recommended  as  a  minor  for  students  of  history,  English,  or  foreign 
language. 

Geography  100.     Physiography 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  origin  and  evolution,  and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  their  influence  upon  life  activities.  The  lab- 
oratory work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  models,  and 
other  methods  of  illustration.  A  few  field  excursions  are  offered. 
The  work  affords  excellent  background  for  all  courses  in  geography. 

Geography  101.    Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such  as 
temperatures,  pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and 
atmospheric  dust,  which  go  to  make  up  climates.  For  each  type  of 
climate  the  aim  is  to  determine  (1)  its  characteristics,  (2)  its 
regional  distribution,  and  (3)  its  significance  to  life  activities.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  operation  and  value  of  the  Federal  Weather 
Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  climatology  to  geography. 

Geography   102.     Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  natural  environment  on  the  produc- 
tion, trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more  important  commodities;  of 
the  development  of  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of  the  world. 
The  course  affords  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy in  secondary  schools. 

Geography  103.     Geography  of  North  America 

A  detailed  regional  study  is  made  of  the  continent  with  emphasis 
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upon  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment,  and 
upon  the  possibilities  of  furtlier  human  utilization.  This  is  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  continental  areas  and  forms  a  desirable 
foundation  for  the  study  of  other  continents. 

Geography  201.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  de- 
velopment of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  America.  It  is 
recommended  especially  to  students  of  history  and  related  subjects. 

Geography  202.     Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  climate,  relief,  coast 
line,  and  marginal  seas  of  the  continent  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed 
by  detailed  regional  studies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  economic 
and  social  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

Geography  203.    Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  political  adjustment  between  nations.  It  is  especially  rec- 
ommended to  students  of  history,  economics,  and  sociology. 

Geography  301.     Geography  of  South  America 

A  detailed  regional  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people 
of  South  America  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  The 
commercial  relations  and  possibilities  for  future  development  are 
emphasized. 

Geography  302.     Geography  of  Asia 

A  study  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
as  a  whole,  followed  by  a  detailed  treatment  stressing  geographic 
regions,  economic,  social,  and  political  problems. 
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Geography  303.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States — minerals,  inland  waters,  forests,  and  soils — their  past  and 
present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  nation, 
and  their  future  use  and  conservation. 

Geography  405.     Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major 
types  of  climatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the  w^orld, 
and  the  factors  controlling  their  distribution.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  graphing,  mapping,  and  the  interpretation  of  climatic 
data.     Prerequisite:    Geography  101. 

Geography  406,  407.    Geology 

This  is  a  two-term  course  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  earth  and 
its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  structural  development  throughout 
geologic  time;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted 
through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils.  Occasional  local  field  trips  are 
taken.     Prerequisite:    Geography  100. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

It  is  well  known  that  a  scholarly  grasp  of  subject  matter  is 
needed  for  effective  work  in  high  school  teaching.  It  is  also  recog- 
nized that  in  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  subject  matter  the 
teacher  should  have  a  professional  attitude  toward  the  work  he  is 
to  do ;  he  should  know  the  best  practices  in  teaching  the  subject ; 
and  he  should  understand  the  group  of  students  he  is  to  teach. 
With  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  science  department 
to  send  into  the  field  teachers  who  have  a  well-rounded  professional 
and  academic  preparation.  In  planning  the  course  for  training 
science  teachers  for  secondary  schools  we  must  recognize  that :  ( 1 ) 
Most  teachers  entering  this  field  are  called  upon  to  teach  various 
combinations  of  science  courses,  such  as  general  science,  biology, 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry.  (2)  Many  science  teachers  are 
given  a  combination  of  subjects  to  teach  that  include  fields  other  than 
science.  Usually  the  combination  is  one  of  science  and  mathema- 
tics, but  in  many  instances  it  involves  three  or  more  subject  matter 
fields. 

It  is  neither  expedient  nor  possible  for  the  science  department 
to  train  teachers  to  teach  all  of  these  combinations.  The  program 
of  courses  suggested  in  the  outline  that  follows  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive study  and  will  be  followed  until  further  investigation  revals 
a  more  satisfactory  plan. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics  ap- 
pears more  frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combinations 
of  subjects  taught  by  science  teachers,  students  specializing  in  science 
should  plan  to  include  as  many  mathematics  courses  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  four  years. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  college  work  of  a  student  in  this  in- 
stitution is  not  revealed  by  a  casual  examination  of  the  program  of 
studies  outlined  in  this  section  of  the  catalogue.  We  refer  to  the 
student  apprenticeship  work  in  the  College  High  School,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  College  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  train- 
ing teachers  during  the  period  of  undergraduate  instruction. 
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During  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  students  specializing 
in  the  sciences  will  be  required  to  take  part,  as  assistants,  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  science  courses  in  the  demon- 
stration school.  While  students  will  not  be  in  active  charge  of 
instruction  at  any  time,  each  student  will  assist  in :  ( 1 )  the  organ- 
ization of  units  of  instruction;  (2)  the  selection  and  trial  of  demon- 
stration experiments;  (3)  the  preparation  of  classroom  and  labora- 
tory materials;  (4)  the  preparation  and  scoring  of  tests  and  exam- 
inations; (5)  the  organization  of  field  work  and  other  details  of 
classroom  instruction;  (6)  the  use  of  visual  aids;  and  (7)  library 
reference  work.  This  apprenticeship  work  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  college  program  in  the  science 
field. 

A  PROGRAM  OF  COURSES 

FOR  STUDENTS  PREPARING  TO  TEACH  SCIENCE 

(REQUIRED  COURSES) 


First  Term 
Biology  101 


First  Term 
Chemistry  201 
Biology  201 
Biology  200 


First   Term 

Mathematics  306 

(Elective) 
Chemistry  301 
Physics  301 


First  Year 
Second   Term 
Biology  102 

Second  Year 
Second  Term 

Chemistry  202 

Biology  202 

Third  Year 
Second  Term 

Mathematics  307 
(Elective) 

Chemistry  302 

Physics  302 


Third  Term 
Biology  103 
Physiography  100 

Third  Term 
Chemistry  203 
Biology  203 


Third  Term 
Mathematics  308 

(Elective) 
Chemistry  303 
Physics  3'03 


First  Term 
Science  401 
Physics  402 
Science  407 


Fourth  Year 
Second   Term 


Science  404 
Physics  405 
Science  406 


Third  Term 
Science  403 — Super- 
vised Teaching 
(This  work  covers 
full  terra.) 
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Science  301.     General  Biology 

A  course  planned  and  conducted  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
students  majoring  in  fields  other  than  science.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  broad  biological  principles  and  upon  applications  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  interest  and  experience  of  the  average  individual.  The 
formal  laboratory  exercises  of  regular  courses  in  biology  are  replaced 
by  a  series  of  classroom  demonstrations  and  by  occasional  field  trips. 
Six  hours  per  week.     No  prerequisites. 

Science  302.     General  Chemistry 

This  is  a  lecture  and  demonstration  course  for  teachers  and  pros- 
pective teachers  in  fields  other  than  science.  Among  the  topics 
covered  are :  nature  and  structure  of  matter,  the  laws  of  combination 
of  matter ;  chemistry  as  applied  to  water  and  its  purification,  to 
clothes,  to  foods,  to  treatment  of  disease  and  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  community,  and  to  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources; 
the  relation  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  dentistry,  law,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  and  the  industries  of  the  State;  and  the  correlation  of 
chemistry  with  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics, 
social  sciences,  and  technical  fields.  Outside  reading  assignments 
will  be  made  from  recent  popular  books  and  current  magazines. 

Science  303.     General  Physics 

This  course  is  a  series  of  lectures  illustrated  with  demonstration 
experiments.  Some  of  the  topics  are:  ventilation;  convection  and 
radiation;  ice,  steam,  and  boiling  water;  air  pressure  and  humidity; 
winds ;  constellations  and  solar  system ;  light  and  color ;  magnets  and 
magnetism ;  electric  bells ;  storage  battery ;  electric  motors  and  power ; 
sound  and  telephone;  and  radio  receivers.  Extensive  reference  read- 
ing will  be  required  in  recent  popular  books  dealing  with  physics. 

Science  400.     The  Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 

This  course  for  teachers  in  fields  other  than  science  is  a  series 
of  lectures  with  demonstrations  on  topics  from  chemistry  and  physics 
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and  related  fields.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  included  in  the 
course:  the  nature  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  exploring  the  sky; 
exploring  the  atom;  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system;  the  nature 
of  light;  the  contributions  of  the  telescope,  microscope,  and  spectro- 
scope in  present  day  life ;  electricity  in  the  home  and  the  community ; 
sound  and  music;  place  of  electrical  communication  in  modern  life; 
some  outstanding  physicists  and  chemists  and  their  discoveries;  the 
contributions  of  chemistry  to  food,  water  supply,  clothing  and 
shelter;  chemistry  of  coal  and  petroleum;  new  metals  from  old;  and 
the  place  of  chemistry  in  agriculture. 

Science  401.     Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  col- 
lege biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Students  who  are  taking  the 
second  year  of  physics  simultaneously  will  be  admitted.  As  a  further 
prerequisite  for  this  course,  it  is  expected  that  students  will  have 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  six  year  science  program  in  the  Col- 
lege High  School  through  service  as  assistants  in  the  various  classes 
of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Among  other  topics  the  student  will  study  the  following  in  the 
book  and  journal  literature  of  science  education:  the  place  of  science 
in  present  day  life ;  functions  of  science  in  secondary  schools ;  rela- 
tionships of  science  courses  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools;  state  and  city  courses  of  study;  merits  and  deficiencies  of 
texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  and  tests;  functions  of  laboratory  work; 
design  and  equipment  of  laboratories;  demonstration  experiments; 
excursions ;  visual  aids ;  reference  readings  and  other  materials  for 
enriching  courses  in  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Science  403.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Science 

During  the  spring  quarter  of  the  fourth  year  a  student  will  spend 
the  entire  time  in  a  public  high  school  as  a  science  teacher,  working 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  director  of  practice  teaching 
and  the  heads  of  departments  of  science  in  the  College  and  the  high 
school.    At  first  the  student  will  be  an  observer  and  assistant.    Later, 
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science  classes  in  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  will 
be  taught  by  the  student  for  a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks.  For 
this  period  the  student  will  serve  as  a  member  of  the  high  school 
faculty  and  participate  in  the  usual  school  activities. 

Science  404.     Problems  in  Science  Teaching 

This  course  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  published  investigations 
dealing  witli  curriculum  construction,  evaluation  of  current  practices 
in  junior  and  senior  high  school  science  courses,  and  the  psychology 
of  learning  in  science.  An  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  a  limited 
number  of  contemporary  problems  in  the  several  fields  of  general 
science,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  teaching.  A  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  and  practice  of  educational  measurements  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  this  course. 

Science  405.     Field  Studies  in  Science 

This  course  is  planned  to  aid  teachers  of  nature  and  science  in 
a  better  understanding  of  field  life  and  regions.  The  work  consists 
of  a  study  of  the  plants,  animals,  rocks,  minerals,  physiographical 
features,  and  geologic  history  of  type  regions  in  northeastern  New 
Jersey.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  collection,  classification,  and  pre- 
paration for  school  use  of  field  materials.  Intensive  study  is  made 
of  the  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  campus.  Classified  collections 
are  required  of  all  students.  These  collections  are  so  planned  that 
full  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  conservation  of  plants  and 
animals.  The  course  embodies  lectures,  discussions,  laboratory  work, 
and  field  trips. 

Science  406.    Astronomy 

This  introductory  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  following 
are  considered  :  motions  of  the  earth  ;  time  ;  the  moon  ;  law  of  gravi- 
tation ;  the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors;  the  sun;  evolution  of  the 
solar  system;  the  constellations;  distances  and  motions  of  the  stars; 
and  spectrum  analysis. 
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Science  407.     Geology 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  geology  designed  to  give  science 
teachers  a  familiarity  with  general  geological  principles,  the  rocks, 
minerals,  and  geological  history  of  New  Jersey. 

Several  trips  will  be  taken  during  the  course  to  study  such  things 
as  evidences  of  glaciation,  igneous  rocks,  sedimentary  rocks,  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  evidences  of  diastrophism,  and  to  collect  rocks  and 
minerals.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  collection  as  a 
part  of  the  laboratory  and  field  work;  and  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  the  collection  of  photographs  illustrating  work 
studied.  Classroom  and  laboratory  w^ork  will  center  around  the 
field  trips.     Expenses  are  estimated  at  $15.00. 

BIOLOGY 

Biology   101.      General  Botany — The  Morphology  and  Physiology 
of  Plants 

The  more  familiar  flowering  plants  are  studied  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  behavior  of  the  plant  as  a  livir^g  organ- 
ism. A  study  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  a 
typical  plant  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  analysis  of  such  fundamental 
life  processes  as  respiration,  nutrition,  and  reproduction.  Attention 
is  called  to  modifications  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plant 
cells  which  influence  the  relations  of  plants  to  their  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.     Occasional  field  trips.     No  prerequisites. 

Biology  102.     Cryptogamic  Botany 

A  comparative  study  of  the  non-flowering  plants,  including  algae, 
molds,  mushrooms,  bacteria  and  other  fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns. 
Peculiarities  of  form,  structure,  and  function  in  plants  of  these  groups 
are  compared  to  corresponding  characteristics  of  cells  typical  of 
flowering  plants.  Study  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants 
in  these   groups   makes  it  possible  to  trace   the  probable   course  of 
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evolution  from  the  simplest  plants  through  forms  of  increasing  com- 
plexity to  the  flowering  plants. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.     Biology  101  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  103.     Plant  Ecology  and  Taxonomy 

A  course  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  flowering  and  non- 
flowering  plants  in  the  field.  In  plant  ecology,  particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  regional  distribution  of  plants  in  response  to  such  ex- 
ternal factors  as  soil,  light,  and  moisture.  As  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  plant  taxonomy,  collections  are  made  of  typical  representatives  of 
the  various  plant  groups.  Subsequent  analysis  of  structural  differ- 
ences teaches  the  student  to  recognize  those  criteria  upon  which  plant 
classification  depends. 

Six  hours  a  week  allotted  to  field  work  and  laboratory  study 
at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Biology  101  and  102  are  prere- 
quisites for  the  course. 

Biology  200.    Educational  Biology 

The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  biology  that  have  a  bearing 
on  education  form  the  basis  of  work  in  this  course.  Much  time  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  laws  of  heredit>%  variation,  and  evolution 
as  they  apply  to  human  welfare  and  progress.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  a  study  of  the  anatomy,  function,  and  hygiene  of  the  nervous 
system  and  to  metabolism  and  kindred  topics.  This  course  is  re- 
quired of  all  students. 

Biology  201.     Invertebrate  Zoology — Protozoa-Mollusca 

A  study  of  invertebrate  types,  to  the  Arthropoda,  with  reference 
to  their  structure,  physiology,  distribution,  life-histories,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  The  anatomy  of  these  forms  is  studied  by  means 
of  careful  laboratory  dissections  on  the  part  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent, and  the  behavior  of  living  animals  is  observed  in  carefully 
controlled  laboratory  experiments. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
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week.     Field  and  museum  trips  for  supplementary  study.     Biology 
101  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  202.    Invertebrate  Zoology — Arthropoda 

A  study  of  the  Arthropoda  with  special  reference  to  the  struc- 
ture, behavior,  and  life-histories  of  common  insects.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  the  economic  importance  of  both  helpful  and  harmful 
forms  in  connection  with  special  industries,  agriculture,  and  the 
household. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.     Field  study  and  museum  trips.     Biology  201  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  203.     Vertebrate  Zoology 

A  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  verte- 
brates, based  on  careful  dissections  of  representative  vertebrate  types. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course  of  evolution 
of  the  vertebrate  type  with  partial  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
human  body. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week. 

Occasional  museum  trips.     Biology  201   a  prerequisite. 

Biology  301.    Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique 
as  illustrated  by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues.  Tis- 
sues of  different  animals,  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  are 
studied  in  fresh  preparations  and  in  fixed,  preserved  condition.  Stu- 
dents are  trained  in  the  making  of  microscopic  slides  which  involve 
either  whole  mounts  of  small  entire  animals  or  serial  sections  of 
animals  or  parts  of  animals.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  modern 
methods  of  histological  technique,  the  student  learns  to  judge  the 
comparative  excellence  of  microscopic  preparations  which  he  will 
use  later  as  illustrative  material  in  his  teaching. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.     Biology  201  and  Biology  203  are  prerequisites. 
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Biology  302.     Comparative  Ejnbryology 

A  study  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influencing  the 
development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates.  Stu- 
dents in  this  course  follow  carefully  the  development  of  the  chick 
through  the  earlier  stages.  Serial  sections  of  entire  chick  embryos  in 
different  stages  of  development  are  prepared  by  individual  students 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  animal.  Applications  of  these  details  of  vertebrate 
development  to  the  development  of  the  mammal  are  based  on  ob- 
servations made  through  the  dissection  of  pig  embryos. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.     Biology  301  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  303.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  candidate  for  the  teaching 
of  biology  with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him,  as  a 
secondary  school  teacher,  to  successfully  handle  biological  materials 
and  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  which  these  materials  are 
employed.  Students  will  be  trained  in  methods  of  collecting  and 
preserving  plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  class- 
room. Study  will  be  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  preparing 
illustrative  materials  with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  purpose  of 
these  materials. 

Six  hours  a  week  allotted  to  field  and  laboratory  study  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor.  Biology  101  and  Biology  201  are  pre- 
requisites. 

Biology  304.    Human  Physiology 

A  lecture  course  supplemented  by  laboratory  demonstrations.  A 
careful  study  of  human  anatomy  is  used  as  a  basis  for  discussions  of 
both  normal  and  abnormal  physiology.  In  addition  to  an  analysis 
of  the  part  played  by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out  the  essential 
functions  of  the  body,  special  attention  is  given  to  problems  of  hy- 
giene and  sanitation.  Applications  of  the  above  problems  are  made 
in  reference  to  children  of  school  age  and  the  physical  condition  of 
individual  pupils  is  correlated  with  their  behavior  in  the  classroom. 
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Six  hours  a  week  allotted  to  lectures,  discussions  and  demonstra- 
tions at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.     No  prerequisites. 

Biology  401.     The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 
See  Science  401,  page  106. 

Biology  403.     Supervised  Teaching  in  Biology 
See  Science  403,  page  106. 

Biology  405.      Field  Biology 
See  Science  405,  page  107. 

Biology  406.    Bacteriology 

An  intensive  study  of  bacteria  with  special  reference  to  their 
relation  to  man.  Lectures,  classroom  discussion,  and  precise  labora- 
tory experiments  will  be  combined  to  cover  the  following  projects: 
types  and  distribution  of  bacteria,  the  spread  and  control  of  bacterial 
diseases,  cultural  methods,  staining  reactions,  and  microscopic  study 
of  prepared  slides.  Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  human  dis- 
eases resulting  from  the  activity  of  protozoa. 

Six  hours  a  week.     Biology  102  is  a  prerequisite. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  201.     General  College  Chemistry — Firsi  Term 

This  term's  work  by  recitation  and  laboratory  covers  a  portion 
of  the  fundamental  topics  of  chemistry  such  as:  a  study  of  the  im- 
portant non-metallic  elements  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  the  chlorine 
family,  and  their  common  compounds;  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  of  chemistry — atomic  theory,  gas  laws,  valence,  equations, 
and  chemical  arithmetic — which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  relations  of  matter  and  energy,  and  the  quantitativeness  of 
chemistry;  and  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  the  industries  of  New 
Jersey.     The  students   have   an   opportunity  to  become   acquainted 
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with  the   recent  popular  books  on  chemistry  and   with   the  Journal 
of  Chemical  Education. 

Chemistry  202.     General  College  Chemistry — Second  Term 

During  this  term  in  addition  to  a  further  elaboration  of  the 
fundamentals  given  in  the  preceding  term,  other  fundamentals  as 
periodic  classification  of  elements,  structure  of  the  atom,  chemical 
equilibrium,  and  normal  solutions  are  developed.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  sulfur,  phosphorus,  argon,  and  silicon  families,  and  carbon, 
together  with  many  of  its  important  compounds  which  are  of  use  in 
daily  life.  Each  student  is  required  to  submit  reports  upon  topics 
as  suggested  by  the  Prize  Essay  Committee  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society.  Each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  conduct  a  lecture 
demonstration  on  an  assigned  topic. 

Chemistry  203.     General  College  Chemistry — Third  Term 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  metals.  Drill  work  is  given 
upon  such  fundamentals  as  equation  writing,  problems,  etc.  The 
laboratory  work,  based  upon  qualitative  analysis,  is  designed  to  de- 
velop careful  recording  of  data  and  the  use  of  this  record  as  a  tool 
in  further  chemical  work.  A  study  is  made  of  the  aims  of  high 
school  chemistry  and  of  the  leading  textbooks  in  that  field. 

Chemistry   301.     Advanced   Inorganic    Chemistry — First    Term 

The  text  work  of  the  second  year  of  chemistry  is  designed  to 
develop  in  detail  the  fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry 
which  are  the  needed  background  of  a  teacher  of  science.  The 
laboratory  work  is  designed  to  illustrate  these  laws  and  to  develop 
technique  in  handling  apparatus  by  performing  analytical  experi- 
ments, both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  In  the  first  term  the  text 
work  develops  such  fundamental  ideas  of  solutions  as  concentration, 
osmotic  pressure,  ionization,  use  of  indicators,  homogenous,  hetero- 
genous, and  complex  equilibrium  together  with  the  calculations  based 
upon  applications  of  these  ideas.  The  laboratory  work  is  mainly 
qualitative  analysis.     Each  student  is  required  to  help  a  portion  of 
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the  time  with  the  work  of  the  General  Chemistry  course.  Oppor- 
tunity is  given  each  student  to  develop  and  present  lecture  demon- 
strations illustrating  the  principles  discussed  in  the  course. 

Chemistry  302.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry — Second   Term 

The  text  work  covers  the  kinetic  theory,  gas  laws,  molecular 
weights,  periodic  classification  of  elements,  symbols,  valence,  form- 
ulas, equations,  and  chemical  calculations.  The  laboratory  work  is 
mainly  quantitative  and  is  designed  to  develop  facility  in  using  the 
analytical  balance  and  to  carry  out  the  operations  of  gravimetric 
analysis.  Students  have,  through  outside  reading  assignments,  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  standard  handbooks  of 
analytical  chemistry. 

Chemistry  303.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry — Third  Term 

The  main  topics  covered  by  the  text  work  of  this  term  are: 
radio-activity,  atomic  structure  ad  atomic  disintegration,  electro 
chemistry,  and  colloid  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  is  quanti- 
tative and  is  based  upon  volumetric  operations.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  practical  experiments.  A  survey  of  high  school  texts  is  made  to 
determine  which  theories  and  laws  are  stressed  in  secondary  schools. 

Chemistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry — First  Term 

This  third  year's  work  is  designed  to  stress  the  importance  of 
organic  chemistry  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  an  industrial  com- 
munity. The  laboratory  work  is  designed  to  develop  skill  and  neat- 
ness in  assembling  apparatus  and  performing  rather  elaborate  experi- 
ments. Students  are  required  to  make  oral  and  written  reports  upon 
outside  readings  from  recent  books  such  as  "Chemistry  in  Medicine" 
and  magazine  articles.  The  students  assist  in  both  the  General 
Chemistry  and  the  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  laboratory  courses. 

The  first  course  by  lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  work 
covers  the  field  of  chain  hydrocarbons  such  as  petroleum  and  its 
products,  alcohols,  ethers,  aldehydes,  ketones,  acids,  esters,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  proteins. 
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Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry — Second  Term 

This  course  covers  the  ring  hydrocarbons  such  as  benzene,  naph- 
thalene, anthracene,  phenols,  aniline,  sulfonic  acids,  dyes,  stains, 
enzymes,  etc.  A  study  is  made  of  the  many  organic  chemical  in- 
dustries of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  laboratory  work,  the 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  work  upon  the  experiments  in 
which  he  is  most  interested.  A  survey  is  made  of  high  school  text- 
books to  determine  the  extent  and  variety  of  organic  chemistry  of- 
fered in  high  school  courses. 

Chemistry  407.     Organic  Chemistry — Third  Term 

This  course  by  lecture  and  laboratory  work  covers  the  chemistry 
of  foods;  the  detection  and  estimation  of  adulterants,  preservatives, 
and  dyes  in  foods;  the  chemistry  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
foods;  the  role  of  vitamins  in  health  and  disease  and  the  importance 
of  chemistry  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Chemistry  408.     Industrial  Chemistry 

New  Jersey  ranks  first  as  a  chemical  industry  State  with  the 
neighboring  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  close  competi- 
tors. All  types  of  chemical  industries  are  represented.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  earn  their  living  through 
working  in  these  industries.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  problems 
peculiar  to  these  industries  is  important  to  teachers  of  science  in 
the  State.  The  course  consists  of  lectures,  reports  upon  chemical 
industries,  and  trips  to  several  of  the  many  chemical  plants  in  this 
region.  A  general  study  is  made  of  the  location,  type,  extent,  and 
variety  of  the  chemical  industries  of  New  Jersey.  Detailed  study 
is  made  of  some  of  the  more  important  industries  such  as:  cement, 
dyes,  petroleum,  pottery,  plastics,  rayon,  and  rubber  industries,  to 
ascertain  some  of  the  problems  of  chemistry,  engineering,  plant  loca- 
tion, personnel,  market,  and  economics. 
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PHYSICS 

Physics  301.     General  College  Physics 

The  chief  units  in  this  course  are:  the  place  of  physics  in  modern 
life,  matter  and  force,  equilibrium,  vectors,  pressure  in  liquids,  air 
pressure,  acceleration,  molecular  motions,  Newton's  laws  of  motion, 
work  and  energy,  and  fluids  in  motion.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work  are  accompanied  by  extensive  reading  in  recent  popular  books. 

Physics  302.     General  College  Physics 

This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as:  thermometry,  work  and 
heat  energy,  the  states  of  matter,  steam  and  gas  engines,  the  auto- 
mobile, methods  of  heat  transfer,  nature  of  light,  optical  instruments, 
color  and  diffraction  phenomena,  invisible  spectra,  and  polarization 
of  light. 

Physics  303.     General  College  Physics 

The  topics  considered  in  this  course  are:  magnetism,  static  elec- 
tricity, chemical,  heating,  and  magnetic  effects  of  electric  currents, 
conduction  of  electricity  through  gases,  electrical  radiations,  and 
radioactivity.  This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  applications  of 
the  laws  of  physics  in  a  limited  number  of  the  industries  of  New 
Jersey. 

Physics  401.     The  Teaching  of  Physics  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Science  401,  page  106. 

Physics  402.    Advanced  Electricity 

This  is  a  course  of  lectures  and  quantitative  experimental  work 
by  students  on  such  topics  as:  electric  charges,  magnetic  forces,  mag- 
netic fields,  resistance,  capacity,  contact,  potentials,  inductance,  alter- 
nating currents,  generators,  transformers,  radio  circuits,  vacuum 
tubes,  and  thermocouples.  This  course  includes  excursions  to  im- 
portant electrical  industries. 
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Physics  403.     Supervised  Teaching 

For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Science  403,  page  106. 

Physics  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  High  School  Physics 
For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Science  404,  page  107. 

Physics  405.     Heat,  Gas  Engines,  and  Automoiive  Vehicles 

This  course  covers:  energy  from  fuels,  calorimetr}-,  functions  of 
a  steam  power  plant,  functions  of  gas  power  plants,  automobile  en- 
gines, radiation,  cooling  systems,  insulation,  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion, instruments,  starting  and  lighting  systems,  and  power  trans- 
mission.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  406.     Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of:  simple  radio  re- 
ceiving circuits,  construction  and  operation  of  electron  tubes,  alter- 
nating current  circuits,  detectors  and  amplifiers,  radio  broadcasting 
receivers,  oscillating  and  transmitting  circuits  and  radio  measure- 
ments.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  407.     Contemporary  Physical  Science 

Lectures  with  extensive  library  reference  readings  on  recent  dis- 
coveries in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  physics  comprise  this  course. 

Physics  408.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

This  course  of  lectures  and  quantitative  laboratory  work  covers: 
photometry,  standard  lamps,  electric  illuminants,  direct  and  indirect 
lighting,  light  projection,  the  eye,  standard  lamps,  street  lighting,  in- 
dustrial and  residence  lighting. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  wide  choice  of  physical  education  activities  is  offered  for  both 
men  and  women. 

The  outdoor  program  for  women  carried  on  during  the  spring 
and  fall  includes  hockey,  tennis,  paddle  tennis,  deck  tennis,  archery, 
baseball,  volley  ball,  and  track  and  field  sports.  The  winter  term 
is  given  over  to  basketball,  natural  and  folk  dancing,  clogging, 
tumbling,  skating,  and  hockey.  Whenever  possible  winter  sports  are 
substituted  for  the  regular  program.  Physical  education  is  required 
during  two  of  the  four  years,  but  each  student  is  allowed  some 
freedom  in  electing  her  own  program  after  fulfilling  certain  re- 
quirements. 

The  intra-mural  sports  program  is  organized  by  the  Athletic 
Association  with  supervision  by  the  physical  education  department 
and  under  the  system  of  inter-class  and  inter-section  competition 
each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  an  athletic 
team. 

The  program  for  men  follows  the  same  plan  except  that  in  the 
field,  football  and  baseball  are  the  sports  emphasized.  In  the  winter 
the  work  consists  chiefly  of  basketball,  skating,  hockey,  and  gs'm- 
nastics.  In  the  spring  baseball,  track,  and  field  hockey  are  em- 
phasized. 

Lockers  are  available  for  men  and  women.  A  deposit  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  made  for  each  key.  This  must  be  redeemed  and  g}^m- 
nasium  suits  removed  before  the  student  leaves  school  in  June.  Reg- 
ulation costume  is  required  of  all  students.  The  following  list  of 
courses  are  elective  and  by  advice  and  consent  of  the  instructor  may 
be  substituted  for  required  work  in  physical  education: 

Physical  Education  101.     Clogging 

A — men.  B — women.  Practice  is  given  in  fundamental  skills 
of  clogging  and  step  dancing,  with  these  steps  combined  in  interest- 
ing character  dances. 
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Physical  Education  102.    Natural  Dancing 

Women.  Elementary  and  advanced.  Rhythmic  expression  em- 
phasizing the  close  relationship  between  the  dance  and  music  as 
forms  of  art  form  the  basis  of  the  work. 

Physical  Education  103.     Folk  and  Character  Dancing 

Women.  Elementary  and  advanced.  This  course  is  planned  to 
acquire  fundamental  skills  in  picturesque  and  interesting  folk  and 
national  dances. 

Physical  Education  104.     Games  and  Athletic  Sports 

A — men.  B — women.  Practice  is  given  in  coaching  and  offici- 
ating. This  course  is  intended  for  those  students  especially  inter- 
ested in  athletics,  who  would  like  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  type 
of  service  in  teaching. 

Physical  Education  105.     Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

A — men.  B — women.  This  course  is  planned  for  those  students 
interested  in  training  for  leadership  under  such  organizations  as  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire,  etc.  Practical  experience  in  such 
organizations  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

Physical  Education  106.     Playgrounds 

A — men.  B — women.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  programs, 
equipment,  and  practice  in  the  various  types  of  activities  suitable  for 
playground  programs. 

Physical  Education  107.    Hiking 

A — men.  B — women.  It  is  possible  to  substitute  Saturday 
hikes  for  other  types  of  physical  education.  These  hikes  will  be 
organized  by  the  physical  education  department  in  cooperation  with 
other  departments  in  the  college.  As  often  as  is  practical  all-day 
hikes  will  be  planned  with  outdoor  cooking  included  as  a  part  of 
the  trip. 
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Physical  Education  108.    Personal  Hygiene 

A — men.  B — women.  The  basis  for  work  in  this  course  is  the 
physical  examination  which  is  given  to  each  student  on  entering  the 
college.  This  examination  is  followed,  when  necessary,  by  a  con- 
ference in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  take  any  remedial 
measures  that  are  necessary.  The  class  work  is  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygienic  living,  and  is  based  on  a  study  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  psychology.  Special  effort  is  made  to  help  each  stu- 
dent realize  the  importance  of  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene  in  his 
daily  life. 
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HARRY  A.  SPRAGUE 
President 

Fredonia    Normal    School,    Fredonia,    N.    Y.,    1905;    Teachers    College,    Columbia 
University,  B.S.,   1914;  A.M.,   1923;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

Principal,  High  School,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.;  Principal,  Schools  No.  2,  No.  10 
and  City  Teachers  Training  School,  Olean,  N.  Y.;  Supervisor  and  Instructor 
in  Practice  and  Experimental  School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Supervisor  and  Instructor  in  City  Normal  School  and  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1910-1918;  Extension  courses,  New  York 
University;  Professor  of  Education,  Rutgers  University,  summers  191.S-1922; 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools.  Summit,  N.  J.,  1918-1923;  Principal  of  Mont- 
clair  State  Normal  School,  1924-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair,   1927- 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  FINLEY 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Biology 

State  Teachers  College,  Charleston,  111.,  1908;  University  of  Chicago,  B.S.,  1910; 

M.S.,   1911;   Columbia  University,  Ph.D.,   1926. 

Instructor,  Science,  University  of  Chicago  Elementary  School,  1908-1912;  State 
Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minn.,  summer  1911;  Department  of  Biology, 
State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  111.,  1912-1917;  Department  of  Biology,  Lin- 
coln School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1917-1922;  Principal,  High 
School  Division,  1922-1927;  Instructor,  Natural  Sciences,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1922-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair,  1927- 

X.  ELDRED  BINGHAM 

Instructor,  Science 

Ohio   State  University,   Columbus,   O.,   B.S.,   1923;   Kent   State  Teachers  College, 
Kent,  O.,   B.S.,   1926;   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M.,   1930. 

Teacher  of  High  School  Science  and  Assistant  Principal,  Edinburg,  O.,  1923- 
1925;  Teacher  of  High  School  Science  and  Assistant  Principal,  Paris  Town- 
ship, O.,  1925-1926;  Science  Critic  Teacher,  Hiram  College,  and  High  School 
Principal,  Hiram,  O.,  1926-1929;  Graduate  Assistant,  Science  Department, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  summers,  1930,  1931;  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

HAROLD  C.  BOHN 

Instructor,  English 

Hamilton   College,   Clinton,   N.   Y.,  A.B.,   1926;   Harvard   University,   Cambridge, 

Mass.,  A.M.,  1929. 

Head  of  Department  of  English,  Irving  School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  1926-1928; 
Head  of  Department  of  English,  Duncan  Summer  School,  Newport,  Vt.,  1927- 
1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 
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ZAIDEE  BROWN 

Instructor  and  Librarian 

Stanford    University,    Palo    Alto,    Calif.,    A.B.;    one   year,    N.    Y.    State    Library 

School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Principal  and  Teacher  of  English,  Castilleja  Hall,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  1898-1899; 
Teacher  of  English,  Central  High  School,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  1899-1901;  Director's 
Assistant,  N,  Y.  State  Library  School,  1902-1903;  Classifier  and  Cataloguer, 
Assistant  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1903-1908;  Library 
Organizer,  Educational  Extension  Division,  N.  Y.  State  Education  Department, 
1908-1910;  Agent,  Massachusetts  Free  Public  Library  Commission,  1910-1914; 
Librarian,  Public  Library,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  1914-1922;  Lecturer,  winter 
course,  and  Instructor,  Summer  School,  N.  Y.  State  Library  School,  1923-1926; 
Lecturer,  courses  on  administration,  and  Instructor,  Summer  School,  School 
of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University,  1927-1928;  Editor,  Standard  Catalog 
for  High  School  Libraries,  1926,  and  Supplements  to  same,  1926,  1927;  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1928- 

EDGAR  C.  BYE 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Studies 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  1911;  Haverford  College,  Haverford, 
Pa.,  A.B.,  1915;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.M.,  1922; 
graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D.   degree.   University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Teacher  of  Latin,  Science,  Mathematics,  High  School,  Downington,  Pa.,  1911- 
1912;  Teacher  of  English,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  1915-1916; 
Supervising  Principal,  Packerton,  Pa.,  1916-1918;  Teacher  of  English  and 
History,  Private  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1918-1919;  Head  of  Department  of 
Social  Studies,  High  School,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  1919-1926;  State  Teachers  College, 
Shippen5burg,  Pa.,  1926-1930;  American  Government,  American  History  Field 
Work,  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Social  Studies,  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  summers,  1927- ;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1930- 

PIERRE  JACQUES  CHARLIAT 

Instructor,  French 

Ecole  d'Electricite   Charliat,   Paris,   1916-1919;   Faculte   des  Lettres,  Paris,  A.M., 

1919;  Ecoles  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Paris,  1920;  Faculte  de  Droit,  Paris,  1922-1925; 

Institut    Catholique,    1923-1925;    graduate    courses    completed    for    Ph.D.    degree, 

Sorbonne  University,  Paris. 

Instructor,  Alliance  Frangaise,  Bergen,  Norway,  1926-1927;  Lecturer,  Universi- 
ties, Riga,  Latvia,  and  Oslo,  Norway,  1926-1927;  Upsala,  Sweden,  and  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  1927-1928;  Private  tutoring,  Paris,  1930-1931;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1931- 

PHIL  DWIGHT  COLLINS 
Instructor,  English 
Central   State  Teachers   College,  Mt.  Pleasant,   Mich.,   A.B.,   1926;   University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,   Michigan,  A.M.,   1928. 

Teacher,  Junior  High  School,  Stambaugh,  Michigan,  1924-1925;  Teacher  of  His- 
tory and  English,  High  School,  Hastings,  Mich.,  1927;  Instructor,  English, 
Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich,  1928-1931;  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1931- 

LAWRENCE  H.  CONRAD 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann   Arbor,  Mich.,  A.B.,   1923;   A.M.,   1926. 

Instructor,  Rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan,  1923-1928;  Professor  of  English, 
Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  summers,  1925-1927; 
Head  of  Department  of  English,  John  Burroughs  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1928- 
1930;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1930- 
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E.  WINIFRED  CRAWFORD 

Instructor,  Gcocjraphy  and  Visual  Education 

New  Jersey   State  Normal  School  at  Newark;   New  York  University,  B.S.,   1926; 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1930. 

Teacher,  Elementary  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Teacher  of  Goo^raphy,  History, 
and  Visual  Education,  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School  grades,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  1919-1924;  Instructor,  Geography  and  History,  New  Jersey  State  Summer 
Normal  Schools;  Instructor,  Geoj,'raphy,  History,  and  Visual  Ivlucation,  Mont- 
clair  State  Normal  School,  1925-1927;  Director  of  Visual  Education,  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  Schools,  1927- ;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 

DAVID  R.  DAVIS 

Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 

Indiana    University,    Bloomington,    Ind.,    A.B.,    1917;    A.M.,    1923;    University   of 

Chicago,   Ph.D.,    1927. 

Teacher,  Consolidated  School,  Colfax,  Ind.,  1911-1913;  Teacher,  Mathematics 
and  Science,  High  School,  Morgantown,  Ind.,  1915-1916;  Teacher,  Mathemat- 
ics, Hio;h  School,  Kendallville,  Ind.,  1917-1918;  Principal,  High  School,  Koanoke, 
Ind.,  1918-1919;  Plymouth,  Ind.,  1919-1920;  Head  of  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Science,  Hif;h  School,  Granite  City,  111.,  1920-1924;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Mathematics,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  1926-1931;  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1931- 

DOROTHY  DUKE 

Instructor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.,  B.S.,   1918;   Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,   A.M.,    1923. 

Teacher,  elementary  and  junior  high  school  grades.  College  Preparatory  School; 
Instructor,  Physical  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1918-1922;  Instructor, 
Teachers  College;  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Instructor  and  Head  Counselor,  Girls'  Camp, 
1918-1925;  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education,  Montclair  State  Normal 
School,  1924-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 

TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA 

Instructor,  French  and  Spanish 

Academic  de  Bordeaux,  Bordeaux,  France,  Brevet  elementaire  et  superieur;  In- 
stitute del  Cardenal   Cisneros,   Madrid,   Spain,    Bachillerato. 

Instructor,  Spanish,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  summers,  1918,  1919; 

Technical  Adviser  at  the  International  Labor  Conference  in  Washington,   1919; 

Lecturer,  and   Editor   of   La   Libertad,   Madrid,    Spain,    1921-1929;    New  Jersey 

State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

JOJJN  G.  FLOWERS 

Director  of  Integration  and  Professor  of  Education 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Tex.,  A.B.,  1924;  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1925;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 
degree,  Teachers  College. 

Four  years  elementary  school  principal;  two  years  high  school  principal;  three 
years  superintendent-principal;  two  years  (War  service)  educational  work; 
Director  of  Teacher  Training  and  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  East 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  1925-1928;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair,   1928- 
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WALTER  H.  FREEMAN 

Associate  Professor,  Languages 

Harvard   University,    Cambridge,    Mass.,   A.B.,    1905;    A.M.,    1906;    Ph.D.,    1912; 

graduate  study,   University   of   Munich,    Germany,    1906-1907;   Harvard   Graduate 

School,   1907-1909. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Ic,  1909-1913;  Head 
of  High  School  Latin  and  Greek  Department,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1913-1918; 
Master  of  Classics,  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1918-1927;  Director 
of  Classics,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1927-1929;  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

ELWYN  COLLINS  GAGE 

Associate  Professor,  Social  Studies 
Bowdoin   College,   Brunswick,   Me.,  A.B.,   1914;   Harvard  University,   Cambridge, 
Mass.,  A.M.,  1915;  Ph.D.,  1924. 

Instructor,    History,    Brattleboro,    Vt.,    1917-1918;    Melrose,    Mass.,    1918-1922; 

Social    Studies,    East   Orange,    N.    J.,    1922-1928;    New   Jersey    State    Teachers 

College  at  Montclair,   1928- 

EARL  ROUSE  GLENN 

Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Physics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B.,  1913;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  A.M.,  1928;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D.  degree.  Teachers 
College,   1928. 

Teacher  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Brookville,  Ind.,  1909-1910;  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  1911-1913;  Gary,  Ind.,  1913-1915;  Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  1915-1917;  Assistant,  Junior  College  Physics,  University  of  Chicago, 
1916;  Teacher  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1917-1928;  Instructor,  Department  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Teachers  College,  1920-1928;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair, 1928- 

CHARLES  E.  HADLEY 

Associate  Professor,  Biology 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  A.B.,  1914;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
A.M.,  1926;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M.,  1926;  Ph.D.,  1928. 
Instructor,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond, 
Va.,  1915-1917;  Teacher  of  High  School  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  1917-1918;  Teacher  of  High  School  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1919-1924;  Instructor,  Biology,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn., 
1921-1924;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology,  Harvard  University,  ,1924-1928; 
Assistant  Professor,  Biology,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  ¥.,  1928-1929; 
Instructor,  Zoology,  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  summer 
session,   1931;   New  Jersey   State  Teachers  College  at   Montclair,    1929- 

WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON  * 

Associate  Professor,  English 
Princeton   University,   Princeton,   N.   J.,   A.B.,   1920;   graduate  study,   University 
of   Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,    Pa.,    1920;    Oxford   University,    Oxford,   England, 
A.B.,  1923   (Rhodes  Scholar);  New  York  University,  A.M.,   1928. 

Instructor,  English,  P.  S.  24,  Wilmington,  Del.,  1916;  Wilmington  High  School, 
1916,  1920;  Princeton  University,  1923-1924;  Erasmus  Hall  High  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1924-1928;  New  York  University,  School  of  Education,  1925- 
1926;  New  York  University,  Engineering  Division,  1925-1928;  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1928- 
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ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH 

Head  of  Def^artmcnt   of  Social   Studies  and   Professor   of  Social 
Studies 
Dartmouth    College,    Hanover,    N.    H.,    A.B.,    1902;    Columbia    University,    A.M., 
1925;  graduate  study.   Harvard  University,  Cambridge,   Mass.,   1904. 

Director  of  history  and  civics  in  high  schools  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  1902- 
1918;  Hyannis  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  1915-1918;  Head  of  Department 
of  Social  Studies,  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City,  19 18- 1927;  Lecturer, 
Civic  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1918-1927;  New  Jer- 
sey  State   Teachers   College  at    Montclair,    1927- 

CLAIBORN  HILL 

Instructor,  English 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge  University,  Cambridge,  England,  A.B.,  1922;  M.Litt., 

1927;    Ph.D.,    1932. 

Instructor,  English,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1922-1924;  Head  of 
English  Department,  New  York  Military  Academy,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  1924-1926; 
Instructor,  English,  Malvern  School,  Malvern,  England,  1927-1929;  Demon- 
strator, Public  Schools,  New  York  City,  1929-1930;  New  Jersey  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Montclair,  April,   1932- 

MARGARET  B.  HOLZ 

Head  of  Department  of  Languages  and  Professor  of  Languages 
Teachers    College,    Breflau,    Germany,    B.S.,    1907;    Columbia    University,    A.M., 
1915;    Middlebury   College,    Vt.,    Spanish    Diploma,    1918;    graduate   study,   Berlin, 
Vienna   University,    1927-1928;   graduate   courses   completed    for    Ph.D.,    Columbia 
University,  1930. 

Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  1911-1912;  Teacher  of 
German  in  charge  of  Modern  Language  experiment  for  the  N.  Y.  Board  of 
Education,  P.  S.  22,  New  York  City,  1913-1917;  Teacher  of  German,  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1917-1926;  Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Supervision  of 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  Teachers,  Lincoln  School,  1926-1927;  Lecturer, 
Hamburg,  Hanover,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  1927-1928;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair,   1928- 

LOUISE  GEORGE  HUMPHREY 
Instructor,  English 
University  of  Michigan,  A.   B.;  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  B.Pd. ;  Columbia 
University,  A.  M.;   special  preparation   for  Speech  and  Dramatic  Arts  in   Manhat- 
tan  Theatre   Camp,   at  Teachers  College,   Columbia   University,   and  in  work  with 
Dagmar  Perkins. 

County  High  School,  Wellington,  Kan.;  Township  High  School,  LaSalle,  111.; 
Dana  Hall  School,  Wellcsley,  Mass.;  summer  sessions,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti;  Catholic  Summer  School,  Caldwell,  N.  J.;  Dramatic  Coach- 
ing at  summer  camps;  Instructor,  English  Department,  Montclair  State  Normal 
School,  1918-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927- 

EDNA  E.  KRAMER 

Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 

Hunter   College,   New  York  City,  A.B.,   1922;    Columbia  University,   A.M.,   1925; 

Ph.D.,    1930. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City,  1922- 
1923;  Wadleigh  High  School,  1923-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair,   1929- 
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GRANT  WILLIAAl  LEMAN 

Assistant  Director  of  Student   Teaching  and  Assistant^  Professor, 
Education 

Ohio    Wesleyan    University,    Delaware,    O.,    A.B.,    1919;    Ohio    State    University, 
Columbus,  O.,  A.M.,   1925;  graduate  study.   New  York  University. 

Head  of  Science  Department,  Central  High  School,  Lima,  O.,  1919-1921;  Moor- 
head  High  School,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  1921-1922;  East  High  School,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  1922-1924;  High  School  Principal,  Gallia  Academy  High  School, 
Gallipolis,  O.,  1924-1925;  Supervising  Principal,  Wakefield  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School,  Wakefield,  Mich.,  1925-1927;  Assistant  Professor,  Education, 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  1927-1930;  Assistant  in  Education, 
New  York  University,  1930-1932;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair,   1931- 

EARL  E.  LESLIE 

Instructor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  B.B.A.,  1922;  graduate  study.  University  of 
Oregon;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Director  of  High  School  Physical  Education,  Milton,  Ore.,  1922;  Director  of 
High  School  Physical  Education,  Eugene,  Ore.,  1923-1924;  Director  of  Physical 
Education,  University  of  Oregon,  1925-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair,  1929- 

ETHEL  FRANCES  LITTLEFIELD 
Associate  Professor,  Languages 
Tufts  College,  A.B.,  A.M.;  graduate  work  in  Romance  Languages,  Paris,  McGill, 
Radcliffe,    Columbia    University;    graduate    courses    completed    for    Ph.D.    degree, 
Columbia  University,    1930. 

Sent  by  United  Civic  Federation  to  visit  secondary  schools  in  England  and 
Scotland;  Principal,  Sawin  Academy,  Sherborn,  Mass.;  Head  of  French  Depart- 
ment, Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools,  Arlington,  Mass.,  1914-1922;  Head  of 
French  and  Latin  Departments,  Washington  School,  New  York  City,  1922-1924; 
Professor  of  French  and  Acting  Head  of  French  Department,  Elmira  College, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  1924-1925;  Head  of  French  Chateau  and  Associate  Professor, 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  1925-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair,    1927- 

WILMA  F.  LLOYD 

Instructor,  Education  and  Psychology 
School   of   Nursing   and    Health,    University   of    Cincinnati,    Cincinnati,   O.,    R.N., 
1922;   C.P.PLN.,   1923;   University  of  Cincinnati,  B.S.,  A.M.,   1928;   Laura  Spell- 
man    Rockefeller    Fellow,    Psychology,    1928-1929;    Commonwealth    Fund    Fellow, 
Clinical  Psychology,   1929-1930. 

Instructor,  Girl  Scouts,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1922-1925  (part  time);  Red  Cross 
County  Nurse,  Public  Health,  Cincinnati,  1923-1924;  Instructor,  Red  Cross, 
Hamilton  County,  O.,  1924-1925;  Instructor,  Parental  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University  (extension),  1928-1929;  Clinical  Psychologist, 
Institute  for  Child  Guidance,  New  York  City,  1929-1930;  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1930- 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY 

Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
Columbia  University,  A.B.,  1914;  A.M.,  1919. 

Instructor,  elementary  and  secondary  subjects,  Wright  Oral  School,  New  York 
City,  1909-1912;  Instructor,  secondary  mathematics,  and  Assistant  Principal, 
Dumont,  N.  J.,  1914-1918;  Instructor  and  Head  of  Mathematics  Department, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  1918-1928;  Instructor,  Columbia  University  Extension, 
1918-;  Reader,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1924-1928;  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1928- 
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EDNA  McEACHERN 

Instructor,  Music 
Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  B.M.,   1917;   Columbia  University,  A.M., 
1923;    graduate    study.    Institute    of    Musical    Art    (Juillard    Scholar),    New    York 
City,    1929;   graduate   courses  completed    for   I'h.D.   degree,    Columbia    University. 
Teacher    of    High    School    Music,    Garfield,    Wash.,    1917-1920;     Supervisor    of 
Music,  Hillyard  Schools,  Hillyard,  Wash.,  1920-1921;  Director  of  Music,  Mary- 
land  State  Normal  School,  Towson,  Md.,   1923-1928;   Instructor,  Music,   College 
of   William   and   Mary,    Williamsburg,    Va.,   summer   session,    1923;    Director   of 
Summer   School  of   Music,   University  of   Maryland,   College   Park,   Md.,   1930- ; 
New  Jersey   State  Teachers   College  at   Montclair,    1929- 

MARY  EULA  McKINNEY 
Instructor,  English 
Ohio   State  University,   Columbus,  O.,  A.B.;   Columbia  University,   A.   M.;   grad- 
uate  study,    University   of    Illinois,    Urbana,    111.;    inspection   and   study   of   school 
systems  of  France,   Italy  and   Sicily. 

Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  in  high  schools;  Instructor,  EJnglish,  University 
of  Illinois,  three  years  and  one  summer  session;  Instructor,  English,  Montclair 
State  Normal  School,  1914-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair,   1927- 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  McLACHLAN 

Instructor.  Scioicc 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.,  A.B.,  1923;  M.S.,  1927;  Ph.D.,  1931. 
Principal,  High  School,  Monroe,  la.,  1923-1924;  Teacher  of  Chemistry,  High 
School,  Ottumwa,  la.,  1924-1927;  Professor,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Missouri 
Wesleyan  College,  Cameron,  Mo.,  1927-1928;  Instructor,  Chemistry,  Illinois 
College,  Jacksonville,  111.,  1928-1930;  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  State  University  of 
Iowa,   1930-1931;   New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,    1931- 

HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD 

Assistant  Professor,  Geography 
Illinois    State    Normal    University,    Normal,    111.,    B.E.,    1923;    Clark    University, 
Worcester,    Mass.,    A.M.,    1926;    graduate    study,    Columbia    University;    Fellow- 
ship, Clark  University,  1928. 

Teacher,  Elementary  Grades,  Illinois  Public  Schools,  1914-1919;  Instructor, 
High  School  Geography,  Moline,  111.;  Instructor,  Geography,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  1926;  Instructor,  Geography,  State  Teachers  College,  In- 
diana, Pa.,  1927;  Instructor,  Geography  Department,  Montclair  State  Normal 
School,   1926-1927;   New  Jersey   State  Teachers   College  at  Montclair,    1927- 

ROBERT  HUGH  MORRISON 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Associate  Professor,  Education 
Michigan    State    Normal    College,    Ypsilanti,    Mich.,    A.B.,    1923;    Colorado    State 
Teachers   College,   Greeley,    Colo.,   A.M.,    1925;   graduate   study,    Peabody   College, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University. 

Superintendent,  Public  Schools,  Centreville,  Mich.,  1915-1917;  Instructor, 
Physical  Education,  Flint,  Mich.,  1917-1924;  Elementary  Principal,  Flint, 
Mich.,  1920-1924;  Instructor,  English,  North  High  School,  Denver,  Colo., 
Sept.,  1923-Jan.,  1924;  Extension  Director  and  Education  Teaching,  Colorado 
State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colo.,  1924-1931;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair,  1931- 

PAUL  S.  NICKERSON 

Assistant  Professor,  English 
Bates    College,    Lewiston,    Me.,    A.B.;    Harvard    University,    Cambridge,    Mass., 
A.M.;  graduate  study,  Columbia  University  and  Harvard   University. 

Head  of  English  Departments,  High  School,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1914-1915,  and 
High  School,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  1915-1916;  Principal  and  Head  of  English  De- 
partment, High  School,  Walpole,  Mass.,  1916-1917;  Sub-Master,  High  School, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  1917-1920;  Principal  and  Head  of  English  Department  in  High 
Schools  of  Canton,  Mass.,  1920-1923;  Middleboro,  Mass.,  1923-1926;  Palmer, 
Mass.,  1926-1928;  Supervisor  of  English,  Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools, 
South  Orange  and  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  1928-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair,   1929- 
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PHYLLIS  A.  PEACOCK 
Instructor,  English 

Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md.,  A.B.,  1925;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, A.M.,  1930. 

Teacher,  English,  High  School,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  1925-1926;  High  School, 
Barnegat,  N.  J.,  1926-1927;  Head  of  English  Department,  High  School,  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J.,   1927-1929;   New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

FRANK  MATHEWS  PELTON 
Instructor,  Education 
Cornell    University,    Ithaca,    N.    Y.,    A.B.,    1928;    A.M.,    1931;    graduate    courses 
completed  for  Ph.D.  degree,   School  of  Education,  New  York  University. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  School,  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  1928-1929;  Instructor, 
Education,  State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  1929-1930;  Assistant,  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University,  1930-;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair,  Dec,  1931- 

GERMAINE  POREAU 

Instructor,  French 

Brevet   superieur,    1917;    certificat   fin   d'    etudes   normales,    1918;    Ecole    Normalc 
d'    Auxerre;    certificat    d'    aptitudes    pedagogiques;    graduate    study,    Columbia 

University. 

Teacher  of  French,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1917-1921;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1921- 
1923;  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  1923-1927;  Lincoln  School,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1927-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair,   1929- 

THEODOR  RABELER 

Instructor,  German 

Oberrealschule,  Kiel,  A.B.,  1906;  Berlin  University,  1906-1907;  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, 1907-1908;  Kiel  University,  1908-1911,  Ph.D.;  Altona  Teachers  College, 
1912-1913. 

Instructor,  State  Gymnasium,  Rendsburg,  Germany,  1915-1919;  Municipal 
High  School,  Kassel,  1919-1931;  Modern  Foreign  Language  Classes  ])ieparing 
Students  for  High  School  Teaching,  Kassel,  1926-1929;  Municipal  Evening 
High  School,  Kassel,  1928-1931;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair, 1931- 

RUFUS  D.  REED 

Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  O.,  B.S.,  1919;  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, O.,  A.M.,   1920;   Ph.D.,   1928. 

Graduate  As.^istant,  Chemistry,  Ohio  State  University,  1919-1920;  Instructor, 
Head  of  High  School  Chemistry  Department,  Lakewood,  O.,  1920-1929;  New 
Jersey   State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

E.  HILMA  SATERLEE 

Instructor,  Psychology;  Visiting  Teacher,  Mental  Hygiene  Institute 
Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  A.B.,  1918;  Commonwealth  Fund  Fellow, 
Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Work,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1923-1924;  University 
of  London,  summer,  1928;  advanced  work,  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
1930- ;  graduate  study,  New  York  University,   1930. 

Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Cressona,  Pa.,  1915-1917;  Teacher,  Sleighlon  Farm, 
Darling,  Pa.,  1918-1919;  Social  Worker,  Sleighton  Farm,  1919-1923;  Fellow- 
ship Student  in  visiting  teaching,  White-Williams  Foundation,  1923-1924; 
Teacher,  Carson  College,  summer,  1923;  Visiting  Teacher,  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1924-1930;  psychiatric  social  work,  Institute  for  Child 
Guidance,  New  York  City,  1930-1931;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair.    1930- 
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MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN 

Instructor,  Physical  Education 
Central    School   of    Hygiene   and    Physical    Education,    New    York    City,    Diploma, 
1922;     Teachers     College,     Columbia     University,     B.S.,     1927;     graduate     study, 
Teachers  College. 

Instructor,  Physical  Education,  Bronx  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York  City,  1922- 
1924;  Instructor,  Physical  Education,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1925- 
1927;  Instructor,  Physical  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis., 
1927-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1929- 

HAROLD  S.  SLOAN 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Studies 
Columbia  University,   B.S.,   1923;   A.M.,   1926;   graduate   study.   New   York   Uni- 
rersity. 

Instructor,  High  School  History  and  Economics,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1925-1927; 
Social  Studies,  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Newark,  1927-1929;  New 
Jersey   State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1929- 

W.  SCOTT  SMITH 

Principal   of   the    College   High    School   and   Associate    Professor, 
Education 
Franklin    and    Marshall    College,    Lancaster,    Pa.,    A.B.,    1917;    Teachers    College, 
Columbia  University,  A.M.,   1927. 

Teacher,  Latin  and  History,  High  School,  Nesquehoning,  Pa.,  1917-1921; 
Teacher,  History,  High  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1921-1923;  Supervisor  of 
Instruction  in  Junior  High  School  No.  1,  Trenton,  1924-1926;  Vice-Principal, 
Senior  High  School,  Trenton,  1926-1929;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair,  1929- 

W.  HARRY  SNYDER 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Studies 
Ursinus    College,    Collegeville,    Pa.,    A.B.,    1923;    New    York    University,    A.M., 
1924;  graduate  courses  completed   for  Ph.D.  degree.  New  York  University. 

Assistant,  American  History,  College  High  School,  Ursinus  College,  1922-1923; 
Instructor,  English  and  American  History,  Junior  and  Senior  High  School, 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  1925-1928;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair, 
1928- 

D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE 

Superznsor  of  Student  Teaching  and  Assistant  Professor,  Education 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  A.B.,  1910;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  A.M.,  1927;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D.  degree.  Teachers 
College. 

Instructor,  English,  History,  and  German  in  High  Schools  of  .\voca,  Harlan, 
and  Council  BlufiFs,  la.,  1910-1918;  Director  of  Teacher  Training  in  Council 
Bluffs  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  1918-1921; 
Instructor,  Education,  Director  of  Practice  Teaching  and  Principal  of  the  Dem- 
onstration School,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  1921-1925;  Instruc- 
tor in  Education  and  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  Montclair  State  Normal 
School,  1925-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1927- 

JOHN  C.  STONE 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Indiana  University,   Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B.,  A.M.,   1897. 

Head  of  Department  of  High  School  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Elgin,  111.; 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  111.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  1900-1909; 
Head  of  Mathematics  Department,  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1909-1927; 
New  Jersey   State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1927- 
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FLORENCE  E.  STRYKER 

Assistant  Professor,  Social  Studies 
State    Normal    School,    Trenton,    N.    J.;    Vassar    College,    Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y., 
1897-1899;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  1902;  special 
courses    in    Social    Science,    Columbia    University,    University    of    Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Head  of  History  Department,  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Glen,  Md. ; 
Instructor,  History  Department,  Girls'  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Head 
of  History  Department,  Veltin  School,  New  York  City;  Head  of  History  De- 
partment, Montclair  State  Normal  School,  1909-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teach- 
ers College  at   Montclair,   1927- 

VELMA  TISDALE 

Instructor,  Mathematics 
Southwestern    University,    Georgetown,    Tex.,   A.B.,    1908;    Teachers    College,    Co- 
lumbia University,  A.M.,   1921;  graduate  study.  University  of  California,   Berke- 
ley, Cal.;  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.;  Institute  des  las  Espanas,  Madrid, 
Spain;   Columbia  University. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Waco,  Tex.,  1918-1920;  Beaumont  High  School, 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  1921-1922;  Instructor,  Mathematics,  1922-1924;  Assistant 
Professor,  Mathematics,  1924-1927;  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown, 
Tex.;   New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1930- 

JOHN  EDWARD  WARRINER 

Instructor,  English 
Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,   1926;  University  of  Michi- 
gan,   Ann    Arbor,    Mich.,    A.B.,    1930;    Harvard    University,    Cambridge,    Mass., 
A.M.,   1931. 

Principal   and   Teacher  of   English,   High   School,   Shepherd,   Mich.,    1926-1928; 

Teaching  experience,   University   High   School,  Ann  Arbor,   Mich.,   1930;   New 

Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,   1931- 

EDWARD  HARLAN  WEBSTER 

Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 
Washington  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  Diploma,  1896;  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,   Me.,  A.B.,   1910;   Columbia  University,  A.M.,   1920;   graduate   study, 
Oxford  University,   Oxford,   England. 

Teacher,  Graded  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C,  1896-1900;  Teacher  of  English, 
Business  High  School,  Washington,  1901-1903;  Polytechnic  Preparatory  School, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1903-1908;  1910-1912;  Head  of  English  Department,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1912-1913;  Head  of  English  Depart- 
ment, Technical  High  School,  and  Director  of  English,  Junior  High  Schools, 
Springfield,  1912-1920;  Chairman,  English  Department,  Cleveland  School  of 
Education  and  Associated  Schools,  1923-1924;  Professor  of  English,  Central 
State  Teachers  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  1924-1927;  Lecturer,  English, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair,   1927- 

CAROLINE  B.  ZACHRY 

Director    of    the    Mental   Hygiene   Institute;    Assistant    Professor, 
Education,  Psychology 
Teachers   College,   Columbia   University,    B.S.,   A.M.;   graduate   study,   New   York 
School  of  Social  Work;   Oxford  University,  Oxford,   England;   Teachers   College, 
Ph.D.,   1928;   comparative  study  in  clinics  of  Europe,   1929. 

Teacher,  Barnard  School  for  Girls  and  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City; 
Principal,  Junior  High  School,  Social  Motive  School,  New  York  City;  In- 
structor, Education,  summer  sessions,  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware;  Teacher  of  English  and  History,  High  School  Division, 
Lincoln  School,  Teachers  College;  Instructor,  English,  Montclair  State  Normal 
School,  1926-1927;  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair,  1927-; 
Director  of  Mental  Hygiene  Institute,  1930- 


FACULTY   OF   DEMONSTRATION   SCHOOL 

College  High  School 

♦W.  Scott  Smith    Principal 

*N.  Eldred  Bingham    Science 

♦Harold  C.   Bohn    English 

♦Edgar  C.  Bye   Social   Studies 

E.  Lois  Cooper  Latin 

♦E.  Winifred  Crawford   Geography 

♦David  R.  Davis  Mathematics 

♦Dorothy  Duke   Physical   Education 

♦Teresa  de  Escoriaza   French 

Lora  H.  Flowers  Household  Arts 

♦Walter  H.   Freeman    Latin 

♦Elwyn  C.  Gage Social  Studies 

♦Earl  R.  Glenn   Science 

Marjorie  H,  Grundy    Secretary 

♦W.  Paul  Hamilton    English 

♦Roy  W.  Hatch Social  Studies 

♦Margaret  B.  Holz  German 

Elizabeth  A.  Hurwitz   Art 

♦Edna  E.  Kramer  Mathematics 

♦Earl  E.  Leslie   Physical  Education 

♦Ethel  F.  Littlefield   Latin 

♦Virgil  S.  Mallory   Mathematics 

♦Edna  E.   McEachern    Music 

♦Paul  S.  Nickerson   English 

Leonard  R,  Parks   Manual  Training 

♦Phyllis  A.  Peacock   English 

♦GermainE  Poreau    French 

♦Theodor  RabelER    German 

♦Margaret  A.  Sherwin   Physical  Education 

♦Harold  S.  Sloan   Social  Studies 

♦W.  Harry  Snyder  Social  Studies 

♦John  C.  Stone  Mathematics 

♦Velma   TisdalE    Mathematics 

♦John  E.  Warriner  English 

♦Edward  H.  Webster   English 

Elizabeth  D.  Young  Librarian 

♦Teaching  in  College  and  College  High  School  during  the  present  year. 


Library  Staff 

Zaidee  Brown,  A.B Librarian 

Margaret  G.  Cook,  A.B.,  B.S Assistant  Librarian 

Annie  Banks  CridlEbaugh,  A.B Library  Assistant 

Elizabeth  D.  Young,  A.B High  School  Librarian 

MoLLiE  Levine  Library  Clerk 
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GENERAL  PURPOSE  AND  AIM 

The  single  objective  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College 
at  Montclair  is  to  prepare  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

The  College  feels  its  responsibility  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  has  endeavored  to  base  its  objectives  and  organization  upon  the 
practical  and  cultural  requirements  of  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.    Professional  curricula  have  been  organized  which  provide : 

1.  Professional  subject  matter  departments  with  opportunities 
for  students  to  specialize  in  English,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, Latin,  Mathematics,  Biological  Science,  Physical  Science, 
Earth  Science,  and  Social  Studies. 

2.  Professional  techniques  including  observation  and  practice 
teaching  in  the  elected  fields  of  work. 

3.  Professional  background  courses  including  a  substantial  core 
of  cultural  subjects. 

Organization 

The  principal  factors  considered  in  the  development  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  are  the  student  personnel,  the  teaching  staff,  the 
instructional  procedure,  and  the  organization  of  curricula. 

In  relation  to  these  factors  the  following  general  principles 
control : 

1.  Student  Personnel 

The  student  body  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  rec- 
ords, subject  matter  examinations,  psychological  tests,  and 
recommendations  as  to  scholastic  ability,  personal  fitness, 
character,  and  health. 
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2.  Teaching  Staff 

The  faculty  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  thorough  academic 
training,  knowledge  of  secondary  education,  and  marked 
teaching  ability  as  demonstrated  in  high  school  and  college 
fields. 

3.  Instructional  Procedure 

All  curricula  and  methods  of  presentation  are  organized  and 

maintained  on  the  clear,  fundamental  basis  that  this  institu- 
tion is  professional  in  purpose.  The  education  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  high  schools  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  our  entire  attention.  Therefore,  with  their  needs  and 
interests  in  mind,  the  faculty  has  been  selected  and  the  in- 
structional procedure  set  up.  A  teaching  staff  which  has 
marked  teaching  ability  and  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  the  secondary  school  field  will,  in  regular  teaching,  not 
only  demonstrate  models  of  the  classroom  procedure,  but  at 
the  same  time  find  it  natural  to  cover  practically  all  neces- 
sary work  in  so-called  "special  methods''  in  its  regular  sub- 
ject matter  courses.  Such  professionalization  is  both  effective 
and  economical. 

All  extra-curricular  activities  carry  forward  the  idea  that  the 
school  is  professional  and  controlled  by  one  major  objective. 

4.  Organization  of  Curricula 

A.  In  the  organization  of  curricula  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion the  principle  of  professionalized  subject  matter  is 
observed  and  the  number  of  purely  educational  courses  is 
limited. 

B.  The  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  is  differentiated,  and  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  specialization  in  the  fields  of  English,  Social  Studies, 
Foreign  Languages,  Science,  and  Mathematics. 

C.  A  sufficient  selection  of  so-called  education  subjects  is 
given  to  insure  a  thorough  grounding  in  secondary  school 
theory  and  practice. 

D.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of  required  cultural 
subjects  which  insures  a  thorough  professional  back- 
ground. 
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E.  Each  student  is  free  to  choose  his  major  and  minor  fields 
for  specialization;  otherwise  there  is  comparatively  little 
opportunity  for  free  election. 

F.  All  courses  in  a  given  curriculum  are  so  organized  as  to 
be  coherent  and  progressive  in  their  sequence. 

G.  The  regime  of  the  College  provides  for  the  development 
of  the  personality  and  social  equipment  of  the  prospec- 
tive teacher. 

H.  Each  course  is  broadly  humanizing.  The  realization  of 
this  purpose  includes  an  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  what  is  done  in  organized  democratic  society  and 
what  is  done  in  the  schools. 

I.  The  demonstration  school  is  the  laboratory  and  integrat- 
ing center  of  all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

J.  The  curricula  as  provided  are  subject  to  continual  change 
since  they  are  the  servants  of  changing  purposes  and 
social  needs. 

^  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

The  Legislature  of  1902  directed  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  investigate  the  need  of  additional  facilities  for  training  teachers 
for  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey.  In  its  annual  report  for 
1903,  the  Board  reported  that,  although  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School  at  Trenton  was  filled  with  students,  the  supply  of 
trained  teachers  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  increasing  demand,  and 
recommended  that  a  normal  school  be  established  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  In  1904  the  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site.  After  inspecting  many  locations,  the 
Board  finally  purchased  a  plot  of  twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Mont- 
clair. 

An  appropriation  of  $275,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in 
1906  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  building.  The  present 
recitation  hall  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  first  class  of  187 
members  was  admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  with  a  bequest 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Russ,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  chairman  of  the 
Normal  School  Committee. 
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The  next  building  to  be  added  to  the  group  was  a  dormitory  for 
girls  voted  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1927  and  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1928.  This  building  is  called  Chapin  Hall  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Montclair  State  Normal  School  from  September,  1908, 
to  the  date  of  his  death,  March  21,  1924. 

The  same  Legislature  of  1927  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  about  eight  acres  of  additional  ground  lying  to  the 
north. 

The  Legislature  of  1928  appropriated  funds  for  the  erection  of 
a  demonstration  high  school. 

The  Legislature  of  1929  provided  for  the  purchase  of  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  lying  to  the  north  and  east.  This 
valuable  tract  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  made  a  part  of  the 
campus  during  the  summer  of  1929.  A  new  athletic  field  was  de- 
veloped on  a  part  of  this  tract  during  the  summer  of  1930. 

On  May  27,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  as  recommended  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction : 

"That  four-year  curricula  be  instituted  in  the  Montclair  State 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  high 
schools. 

"That  the  curricula  for  training  elementary  teachers  at  the 
Montclair  State  Normal  School  be  discontinued  as  soon  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Board,  the  State 
has  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 

"That  such  part  of  the  four-year  curricula  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  as  may  be  determined  be  put 
into  effect  in  September,  1927." 

Approximately  350  candidates  applied  for  entrance  to  the  four- 
year  course  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1927,  and  when  the  college 
opened  on  September  19,  1927,  120  candidates  were  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class  and  30  to  the  Sophomore  class.  The  last  class 
to  be  graduated  from  the  two-year  normal  school  completed  its  work 
in  January,  1930.  The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  four- 
year  college  curricula  in  June,  1930. 
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Location 

The  College  is  located  on  Valley  Koad,  about  three  and  one-half 
miles  from  Montclair  center.  The  campus  includes  a  part  of  the 
Watchung  range  of  mountains,  and  though  it  has  an  elevation  of 
about  four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level  it  is  within  eight  miles  of 
tide  water.  From  its  elevation  the  campus  commands  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  To  the  north  are  Great 
Notch  and  Paterson,  to  the  south  Montclair,  the  Oranges  and 
Newark,  while  to  the  east  the  College  buildings  overlook  the  gar- 
dens, towns  and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Passaic  coun- 
ties to  the  Palisades  and  the  New  York  sky  line.  The  view  is 
equally  impressive  by  night  when  one  sees  only  the  myriads  of 
lights  of  this  metropolitan  section. 

The  College  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road to  Montclair,  and  thence  by  bus  to  the  east  entrance;  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  to  the  Montclair  Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the 
south  entrance;  and  by  bus  from  Newark,  the  Oranges  and 
Paterson. 

^  Geounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided 
the  College  with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres  which  furnish  sites  for 
our  present  buildings  and  for  others  which  are  in  prospect.  The 
campus  is  developed  with  roadways,  walks,  shrubbery,  wooded  sec- 
tions, lawns,  tennis  and  other  recreational  courts,  athletic  fields, 
and  gardens. 

The  main  building,  or  College  Hall,  contains  administration 
offices,  conference  rooms,  classrooms,  library,  laboratories,  and  gym- 
nasium. 

Edward  Russ  and  Chapin  Halls  are  maintained  by  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  women  of  the  student  body.  Both  build- 
ings are  fire-proof  in  construction  and  are  designed  in  the  Spanish 
Mission  style,  with  white  stucco  walls  and  red  Spanish  tile  roofs  to 
conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  Each 
dormitorv^  accommodates  about  one  hundred  students  with  single 
and  double  rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage  rooms, 
reception  room,  living  room,  and  offices  for  hostess  and  nurse.   The 
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living  rooms  are  the  social  centers  and  are  designed  to  accommo- 
date parties,  dramatics,  clubs,  dances,  and  receptions.  The  dining 
rooms  and  kitchens  are  located  in  Edward  Euss  Hall. 

The  new  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east 
of  College  Hall.  It  contains  offices,  assembly  room,  gymnasium, 
library,  domestic  science  rooms,  classrooms  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grade  high  school  students,  and 
conference  room  for  college  students. 

EXPENSES  AND  AIDS 
General  Expenses 

Tuition  is  free.  Practically  all  books  and  supplies  are  furnished 
without  cost. 

Student  Council  fees  for  the  promotion  of  student  activities 
average  about  $12  a  year.  This  fee  may  be  increased  in  order  to 
meet  the  cost  of  additional  publications,  entertainments,  athletics, 
receptions,  and  other  student  activities. 

Living  Expenses 

The  total  yearly  living  expenses  for  dormitory  students  are  to 
be  paid  as  follows: 

$100  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  occupancy 
$100  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  winter  term 
$100  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  spring  term 

All  applications  will  date  from  the  receipt  of  the  formal  blank, 
properly  filled  out.  These  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Carter,  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  who  is  in 
charge  of  dormitory  assignments. 

The  rate  includes  board,  household  laundry,  heat,  lights,  and 
either  a  single  or  half  a  double  room. 

No  rebate  is  made  for  absence,  expulsion,  suspension,  or  volun- 
tary withdrawal  from  college  during  the  term.  A  student  who 
has  a  continuous  absence  on  account  of  illness  for  two  weeks  or 
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more  will  receive  a  rebate  of  $3.50  per  week  while  her  room  is  be- 
ing reserved. 

Students  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  may 
live  in  private  homes  which  are  approved  by  the  Director  of  Social 
Activities.  Students  may  always  be  assisted  in  finding  suitable 
accommodations  by  applying  to  the  Social  Director.  Dormitory 
regulations  apply  to  students  living  in  private  homes.  Rooms 
range  in  price  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  week  according  to  the  type 
of  accommodations;  meals  range  from  $1.00,  luncheons  not  in- 
cluded, to  $1.50  per  day. 

Student  Loan  Fund 

The  Alumni  Association  is  raising  a  memorial  fund  of  $10,000 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  S.  Chapin.  Over  $6,000  has  been 
received  to  date  and  the  fund  has  been  incorporated  in  order  that 
loans  may  be  made. 

Money  may  be  loaned  without  interest  from  the  Chapin  Mem- 
orial Fund  to: 

1.  Worthy  high  school  students  who  cannot  undertake  work 
in  the  field  of  teacher  training  without  financial  aid. 

2.  Worthy  students  who  cannot  continue  their  courses  without 
financial  aid. 

3.  Worthy  students  who  wish  to  extend  their  course  in  the  field 
of  teacher  training  beyond  two  years  but  would  not  be  able 
to  do  so  without  financial  aid. 

New  and  greatly  encouraging  life  prospects  have  already  been 
brought  to  deserving  students  by  the  contributors  to  this  Fund.  No 
patron  of  this  important  project  would  ever  hesitate  to  give  it  his 
loyal  support  if  he  realized  the  great  good  which  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Fund. 

Student  Employment 

Employment  for  students  is  handled  through  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Social  Activities.  Students  are  advised  not  to  rely 
solely  upon  their  own  earnings  during  their  first  year  in  college. 
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The  usual  amount  of  work  that  can  be  undertaken  by  a  capable 
student  in  addition  to  the  required  college  studies  is  approximately 
three  hours  per  day.  If  more  work  is  attempted  the  class  schedule 
will  be  reduced.  Specific  information  cannot  be  given  concerning 
student  employment  because  the  efficiency  and  energy  of  the  stu- 
dent concerned  are  controlling  factors. 

Dormitory  Life 

Students  have  their  opportunities  for  social  life  and  entertain- 
ments of  various  types.  These  activities  are  promoted  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Social  Activities,  the  Dormitory  Hostesses,  and  the 
Faculty. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Dormitory  Councils,  the  Director  of  Social 
Activities  and  the  Dormitory  Hostesses.  These  regulations  cover 
such  matters  as  study  hours,  church  attendance,  week-end  excuses, 
social  activities,  guests,  schedule  of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  chap- 
erones,  and  care  of  the  sick. 

Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  outside  of  city  districts 
in  the  clean,  open  country.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  are  satisfactory,  and  the  ample  grounds  furnish 
opportunities  for  healthful  sport. 

The  College  employs  physicians  who  give  thorough  physical  ex- 
aminations and  advise  with  those  students  who  need  medical  atten- 
tion. The  nurse  and  the  members  of  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment are  in  attendance  throughout  each  day. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  to  promote  good  health  and  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  student  body  in  order  that  the  daily  tasks  may  be 
attacked  with  energy  and  cheerfulness.  Furthermore,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  students  should  know  and  practice  the  essentials  of 
good  health  if  they  are  to  teach  the  same  to  the  young  people  in 
the  high  schools. 

Students  who  need  medical  care  or  advice  will  be  referred  to  the 
College  physician  during  her  regular  office-hours  at  the  College 
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without  charge.  If,  however,  a  student  resident  in  the  dormitory 
becomes  ill,  so  that  special  visits  are  required,  it  is  expected  that 
the  parents  will  pay  the  doctor's  fees.  The  College  expects  to  exer- 
cise every  reasonable  precaution  in  protecting  the  health  of  all 
students. 

Library 

A  library  of  approximately  23,000  volumes  is  conveniently  lo- 
cated on  the  main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  It  is  fully  catalogued, 
and  many  of  the  books  are  accessible  to  students  on  open  shelves. 
It  is  a  live  collection,  for  most  of  the  books  not  adapted  to  the 
work  now  done  in  the  College  have  been  discarded.  It  is  a  rapidly 
growing  library,  for  books  are  added  at  the  rate  of  about  3,500 
volumes  a  year.  Abut  200  periodicals  are  received,  and  the  most 
important  ones  are  bound,  making  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ref- 
erence collection.  Trained  librarians  are  in  charge  of  the  refer- 
ence desk,  the  loan  desk,  and  the  cataloguing. 

The  textbook  exhibit  now  contains  several  hundred  volumes  and 
is  constantly  growing.  It  is  classified  and  catalogued  and  makes  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  resources.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  used 
increasingly  for  consultation  by  principals  and  teachers  of  sur- 
rounding schools  who  wish  to  compare  textbooks.  Eegular  work 
in  such  comparison  is  assigned  to  seniors  in  the  College. 

The  high  school  library  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian,  and 
contains  about  2,200  books ;  it  is  also  growing  rapidly.  It  is  oper- 
ated as  a  branch  of  the  college  library  with  frequent  exchange  of 
books  between  the  two  collections. 

With  the  textbook  exhibit  and  the  high  school  library  our  stu- 
dents have  available  here  about  25,000  volumes.  In  addition,  the 
public  libraries  of  Montclair  and  Newark  and  other  neighboring 
communities  where  students  live  are  generous  in  the  loan  of  books. 

Music  and  Art 

Cultural  or  background  courses  in  Music  and  Art  are  offered  to 
all  students.  Several  clubs  for  those  interested  in  music  and  the 
opera,  literature  and  the  drama  have  been  organized.  The  musical 
organizations  include  the  College  Choir,  the  Women's  Glee  Club, 
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the  College  Orchestra,  Double  Mixed  Quartette,  String  Quartette, 
and  String  Trio.  Frequently  outside  talent  is  engaged  for  assembly 
programs. 

The  College  receives  generous  cooperation  from  the  museums 
and  the  managers  of  the  concert  and  lecture  bureaus  in  Montclair 
and  Newark.  Frequent  trips  are  made  to  the  centers  of  art  and 
music  in  New  York  City. 

Student  Supply  Stoee 

This  enterprise  aims  to  supply  such  materials  as  are  in  continual 
demand  by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafetebia 

The  cafeteria  is  under  the  management  of  a  trained  dietitian 
who  prepares  lunches  for  all  students  who  are  not  served  at  the 
Edward  Euss  dining  room.    Lunches  are  served  at  cost  prices. 

College  Athletics 

College  Athletics  are  supported  by  the  Men's  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  the  Women's  Athletic  Association.  Varsity  and  junior 
teams  are  developed  in  the  major  sports  with  special  emphasis  on 
Football,  Basketball,  Hockey,  and  Tennis.  The  Men's  Varsity 
teams  play  Inter- Collegiate  Football,  Basketball,  and  Baseball. 

V  Student  Activities 

Each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  his  or  her  associates  and  to  the  life  of  the  College.  In 
fact,  any  student  who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership 
through  cooperation  and  service  should  not  train  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  It  is  well  known  that  the  teacher  in  greatest  demand 
and  of  real  power  understands  the  value  of  unselfish  teamwork,  and, 
through  participation,  has  formed  the  habit  of  leading  when  leader- 
ship is  needed,  and  serving  always. 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associa- 
tions, and  committees  that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service 
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which  is  of  a  worthy  character,  and  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body.  Practically  all  students  are  also 
making  individual  contributions  through  their  regular  classroom 
participation,  by  means  of  loan  materials,  reports,  supplementing, 
verifying,  questioning,  and  sometimes  taking  charge  of  discussions 
or  class  periods.  Aside  from  the  regular  classroom  activities  many 
individual  students  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  and  cooperate 
by  presenting  or  directing  regular  assembly  programs  and  through 
many  other  types  of  worthy  service. 

Student  Council  and  Clubs 

The  Student  Council  is  the  central  organization  in  general  con- 
trol of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  student  body  and  faculty.  Through  the  sys- 
tem of  representation  which  works  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
college,  the  Student  Council  takes  as  its  responsibility  the  promo- 
tion of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  interest,  social  and  physical 
welfare,  civic  interests,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  student  body. 

It  must  be  said  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  the 
allied  organizations,  that  through  their  aims,  their  spirit,  and  their 
accomplishments  the  students  commend  themselves  to  the  faculty 
and  their  profession.  Naturally,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
students  and  their  organizations  express  their  ideas  of  service, 
though  at  present  their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed 
as  follows: 


Agora  League  of  Women  Voters 

Aphesteon  Mathematics  Club 

Classical    Club  Opera  Study  Club 

Cercle  FranCais  Philosophy  Club 

Circolo  Italiano  Psychology  Club 

Clio  Rohwec 

Contemporary  Club  Science  Club 

Debating  League  The  Senate 

Deutsche  Verein  Spanish  Club 

Dramatic  Club  Women's  Glee  Club 

English  Club  Men's  Athletic  Association 
Women's   Athletic   Council 
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The  work  of  the  Student  Council,  its  committees  and  organiza- 
tions, includes  such  activities  as  follow: 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  college  and  high  school  assemblies 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  college  publications,  including 
newspaper,  hand  book,  magazine  and  year-book 

Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  college  and  methods  of  providing  for 
them  properly  and  adequately 

General  supervision  of  athletics 

Promotion  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes 

The  chartering  of  college  clubs 

Supervision  of  the  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements 

Assistance  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid 

Assistance  in  maintaining  favorable  v^^orking  conditions  throughout 
the  college 

Receiving  and  entertaining  of  visitors  and  delegations 

Ov^nership  and  control  of  the  college  store 

Collection  of  data  and  making  of  reports  relative  to  college  enter- 
prises and  their  management 

Representation  of  the  college  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and 
the  furnishing  of  speakers  for  high  school  assemblies 

Promotion  of  college  clubs  and  organizations  which  provide  for  in- 
tellectual improvement,  professional  imiprovement,  religious 
and  social  service,  athletics,  recreation  and  college  spirit  in 
general 

Provision  for  a  financing  system  which  will  adequately  provide  for  all 
worthy  college  enterprises 

Student  Council  Officers 

President  Beatrice  Roseberry,  *33 

Vice-President    Eleanor  Gorham,  '32 

Secretary  Alice  Dunne,  *34 

Treasurer  Ruth  Noll,  '33 

Freshman  Week 
During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshmen  students  re- 
port for  examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions,  ath- 
letic games,  and  instructions.  The  Student  Council  is  active  in  its 
cooperation  and  explains  and  discusses  various  student  clubs,  stu- 
dent privileges,  and  student  responsibilities.  Staff  members  meet 
the  new  students  for  personal  interviews  and  address  them  in  group 
meetings  on  such  topics  as  budgeting  of  time,  use  of  the  library, 
how  to  study,  the  curricula,  etc.  In  general.  Freshman  Week  is  a 
time  for  orientation,  adjustments,  instructions,  examinations,  and 
social  contacts. 
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.   Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ  has  en- 
abled the  school  to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men 
eminent  in  science,  philosophy,  education,  and  public  affairs,  as  well 
as  several  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  great  artists.  At  his 
death,  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  a  collection  of  museum  specimens  and 
the  substantial  sum  of  money  which  has  taken  permanent  form  in 
the  building  of  Edward  Russ  Hall.  The  Edward  Russ  Hall  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  all  resident  students  because  of  the  educa- 
tional and  social  advantages  which  it  offers. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  to  the  Normal  School  and 
College  by  graduates  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  College  Hall,  in  the  dormitories,  and  about  the 
campus.  They  are  highly  prized  by  the  students  and  by  the  faculty 
as  expressions  of  the  good  will  and  generosity  of  the  donors. 

A  recent  gift  that  has  a  practical  as  well  as  aesthetic  value  is 
an  electric  clock  that  has  been  installed  under  the  mission  bell  on 
the  front  of  the  main  College  Hall.  The  iace  is  illumined  after 
dark  and  the  mechanism  is  connected  with  the  bell,  for  the  tolling 
of  the  hours.  The  clock  is  a  gift  of  the  classes  of  1932,  1931,  and 
1930. 

Publications 

The  catalogue  containing  general  information  about  the  College 
is  published  during  the  winter  term. 

Special  announcements  of  the  College  and  its  different  depart- 
ments are  published  as  the  need  arises. 

State  College  Studies  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and 
are  comprised  of  contributions  by  members  of  the  college  faculty. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  College  records  the  progress  of  the 
institution  during  the  college  year,  and  includes  the  financial  report 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  same  period. 

"The  Pelican",  the  student  publication,  covers  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  to  students. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  a  literary  magazine  published  by 
members  of  the  English  Department. 
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The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions.  Student  Council 
rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and  other  matter 
of  special  value  to  new  students. 

The  college  annual  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and 
their  friends. 

Conferences 

In  connection  with  student  teaching  and  other  college  activities, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Teachers  College 
are  holding,  or  propose  to  hold,  conferences  with  the  following 
groups : 

Conferences  with  training  teachers  selected  from  junior  and 

senior  high  school  faculties. 
Conferences  with  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals. 
Departmental    conferences    in    English,    History,    Languages, 

Science,  and  Mathematics. 
Conferences  with  supervising  principals  and  city  and  county 

superintendents. 
Various  committee  meetings  covering  methods,  organization, 

and  curricula. 
Conferences  with  student  representatives  from  various  junior 

and  senior  high  schools. 

The  programs  for  the  above  meetings  include  visits,  demonstra- 
tions, discussions,  lectures,  reports  on  experimentation  and  research, 
and  social  activity. 

Bureau  of  Appointments 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  with  the  school  administrators  who  are  seeking 
to  fill  vacancies.  The  Bureau  aims  to  furnish  definite  and  reliable 
information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personal  fitness 
of  candidates.  It  will  also  arrange  for  personal  interviews  and  for 
opportunities  to  observe  candidates  in  teaching  situations.  This 
Bureau  will  be  reluctant  to  recommend  candidates  unless  complete 
information  about  vacancies  has  been  furnished.     If  the  Bureau 
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recommends  a  candidate  it  assumes  an  important  responsibility  to 
the  community  and  the  teacher. 

The  Summer  Session 

The  one  objective  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  is  to  be  of  help  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  personnel  of  our  student  body 
during  the  summer  sessions  therefore  includes: 

1.  Junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  now  in  service; 

2.  College  graduates  or  under-graduates  seeking  secondary  cer- 
tificates ; 

3.  Graduates  of  State  Normal  Schools  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  they  may  render  their  best  service  to  the  State  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

All  courses  must  be  taken  for  credit.  No  auditors  are  permitted. 
Effort  will  be  made  to  provide  a  sequence  of  courses  from  year  to 
year  which  will  enable  serious  students  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  a  degree  or  certificate  in  secondary  education. 

See  the  Summer  Session  Bulletin  for  description  of  courses, 
roster  of  teaching  staff,  and  such  details  as  living  expenses.  The 
courses  are  given  without  charge  for  registration  or  tuition. 

Extension  Courses 

Extension  courses  are  offered  in  Arts,  English,  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Educational  Psychology,  Principles  of  Teaching, 
Science,  and  Social  Studies.  The  College  is  extending  its  service  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  offering  these  courses,  in  a  limited  num- 
ber, primarily  for  teachers  already  in  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, or  for  those  qualifying  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  work. 
The  extension  course  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  Each 
course  covers  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks,  or  one  semester,  meeting 
once  each  week  for  two  hours.  Each  course  receives  two  semester 
hours  of  college  credit.  Eegistration  is  limited  to  sixty.  Only  those 
students  should  register  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  full  require- 
ments and  to  take  all  examinations.    Credits  gained  in  these  courses 
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will  be  accepted  toward  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  this  institution  up  to, 
but  not  exceeding,  thirty-two  semester  units.  No  credit  for  an 
extension  course  that  ranks  below  "C  will  be  accepted  for  the 
degree.  They  are  also  recognized  and  accredited  in  other  insti- 
tutions. 

Descriptions  of  the  courses  offered  are  given  in  the  Extension 
Course  Bulletin  published  each  semester,  which  may  be  had  upon 
application. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE  INSTITUTE 

AT  MONTCLAIR 

Advisers 

WILLIAM  H.  KILPATRICK,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  in  Education 

Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University 

MARION  E.  KENWORTHY,  M.D.,  Adviser  in  Psychiatry 

Director  of  Mental  Hygiene  Department,  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work 

GOODWIN  B.  WATSON,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  in  Psychology 

Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Teachers  College,         1 
Columbia  University 

Staff 

CAROLINE  B.  ZACHRY,  Ph.D.,  Director. 
STEPHEN  P.  JEWETT,  M.D.,  Psychiatrist. 
WILMA  F.  LLOYD,  A.M.,  Psychologist. 
E.  HILMA  SATERLEE,  B.A.,  Visiting  Teacher. 
ETHEL  T.  HAUGEN,  B.A.,  Secretary. 

The  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  through  cooperation  with  neigh- 
boring high  schools  provides  a  demonstration  guidance  department 
for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  in  tests  and  measurements, 
and  in  the  mental  hygiene  and  personality  problems  of  high  school 
students. 

The  Institute  also  provides  full  mental  hygiene  service;  i.e., 
psychiatric,  psychological,  and  medical,  for  college  students. 
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Practice 

Opportunity  to  assist  in  guidance  work  during  practice  teaching 
is  given  to  students  who  are  especially  well  qualified. 

Work  in  Allied  Fields 

Students  electing  advanced   work   in   psychology   and  mental 
hygiene  are  advised  to  take  a  laboratory  course  in  biology  and  at 
least  one  course  in  sociology.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  required 
courses  in  allied  fields;  i.e.,  educational  biology,  socialized  mathe 
matics,  and  civilization. 

EXCHANGE  STUDENT  MOVEMENT 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  has  pre- 
pared a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the  field  of  modem 
foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion  of  the  prerequisite 
three  years  of  high  school  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  a  language 
study  is  continued  at  Montclair  which  includes  the  literature,  geog- 
raphy, history,  art,  civics,  politics,  etc.,  in  classes  conducted  entirely 
in  French,  German,  or  Spanish.  If  the  student  has  shown  promising 
aptitude  in  his  foreign  language  work  during  his  freshman,  soph- 
omore, and  junior  years,  he  is  then  offered  the  opportunity  to  study 
abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign  teachers  college  or  university,  and 
this  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 

During  their  year  of  study  abroad  these  Montclair  students  fol- 
low a  comprehensive  program  of  work,  including  classes  in  the 
language  and  in  literature,  history,  art,  music,  psychology,  etc., 
working  with  their  French,  German,  or  Spanish-speaking  class- 
mates, submitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying  their 
pleasures,  and  experiencing  their  daily  routine.  Aside  from  the 
scholarly  achievement  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  amount  of 
classroom  work  in  college,  this  year  of  study  abroad  gives  our  Mont- 
clair students  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
the  problems  of  other  peoples,  an  understanding  of  world  citizenship 
— in  fact,  a  life  experience  that  is  bound  to  make  them  better 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  for  American  high  school  boys  and 
girls. 
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Since  we  are  transferring  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
training  of  our  American  teachers  to  educational  institutions  of 
other  countries,  it  seems  only  just  that  we,  as  an  American  teachers 
college,  should  reciprocate  by  inviting  young  students  of  foreign 
lands  to  come  to  us  for  a  year  of  study.  The  only  major  condition 
foreign  guest  students  must  fulfill  is  that  they  too  must  be  prepar- 
ing for  the  teaching  profession  in  their  home  countries  and  thus 
carry  to  their  young  compatriots  the  true  spirit  of  America. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance  of 
this  student  exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education  at  the 
present  time.  However,  nobody  can  fail  to  see  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of  modern  foreign 
language  teaching  in  American  high  schools  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

THE  COLLEGE  HIGH  SCHOOL  jj 

The  College  High  School  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  directed  observations  and  experimentation.  The  school 
is  administered  and  supervised  by  those  who  know  the  requirements 
and  needs  of  the  public  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  the  various  de- 
partments in  the  College.  The  demonstration  school  is  conducted 
along  modem  and  practical  lines  and  should  contribute  to  the  public 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
College. 

The  members  of  the  college  staff  conduct  many  of  the  classes  for 
observation  and  also  direct  the  observations  and  discussions  of  the 
college  students.  In  general,  the  value  of  the  demonstration  school 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  its  activities  are  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  the  courses  in  the  College  and  public  secondary 
schools. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Alumni  Officers  1931-32 

President  Miss  Isabel  Simmons,  74  Montague  Place,  Montclair 

Vice  President  Mrs.  Amos  S.  Hebble,  Jr.,  39  North  16th  Street, 

East  Orange 

Recording  Secretary         Mrs.  Ruth  Harris  Holt,  Pompton  Lakes  School 

Corresponding  Secretary  Miss  Marguerite  Cowan,  66  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue, 
West  Orange 


Treasurer 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Executive  Committee 


Mr.    Ernest    Peffer',    Principal,    Maxson    School, 
Plainfield 

Mr.  Charles  Offhouse,  72  Pennington  Street,  Pat- 
erson 

Mr.  James  McMurray,  292  Eighth  Avenue,  Newark 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hollyer,  Wyckoff 
Miss  Alice  Bristow,  49  South  Maple  Avenue,  East 
Orange 


The  Luncheon  and  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
will  be  held  annually  on  the  second  Saturday  in  May. 
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ADMISSION,  CREDITS  AND  GRADUATION 


Entrance  Eequirements 

I.  Student  Personnel 

The  personal  qualities  of  a  high  school  teacher  should  be  of  the 
best,  from  the  standpoints  of  personality,  scholarship,  character, 
and  health. 

^^School  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  can  render  a 
distinctive  service  to  the  task  of  training  teachers  by  encouraging 
students  of  marked  ability,  and  by  discouraging  those  who  axe  un- 
fitted by  personality  and  scholarship  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion/'   (Quotation  from  New  Jersey  Bulletin,  January,  1929,  p.  3.) 

Generally  speaking,  no  student  should  undertake  a  curriculum 
which  prepares  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools  who  has  not  made 
a  conspicuous  success  in  the  fundamental  subject  matter  of  sec- 
ondary education,  and  no  student  should  assume  responsibilities  for 
leadership  in  the  secondary  schools  who  has  not  learned  some  very 
effective  ways  of  directing  his  or  her  own  energy  and  assumed 
positions  of  group  leadership. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  set  of  entrance  requirements  may  be 
entirely  adequate  in  selecting  high  school  teachers.  However,  the 
following  requirements  have  been  set  up  with  a  view  of  rendering  a 
real  service  to  the  teaching  profession. 

II.  Entrance  Requirements  as  Adopted  by  the  State  Board 
OP  Education  (Abbreviated  Form) 

a.  An  applicant  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age. 

b.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  medical  certificate  from 
the  medical  inspector  of  the  school  district  in  which  the 
high  school  from  which  the  applicant  comes  is  located. 

c.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  testimonial  of  good  moral 
character  from  a  responsible  person  not  related  to  the 
applicant. 
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d.  An  applicant  must  sign  a  declaration  that  he  will  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  for  at  least  three 
years  immediately  after  graduation,  unless  excused  tem- 
porarily by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  if 
he  does  not  so  teach  he  will  refund  to  the  State  the  cost 
of  his  education,  which  is  fixed  at  $200  per  school  year. 

e.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  recommendation  from  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  of  which  the  applicant  is, 
or  expects  to  be,  a  graduate.  This  recommendation 
should  certify  that  the  applicant's  character  and  scholar- 
ship are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  expectancy 
that  he  will  make  a  success  of  his  work  in  the  College. 
If  the  applicant  holds  a  teacher's  certificate,  a  statement 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

f.  An  applicant  must  furnish  a  certificate  showing  gradua- 
tion from  a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  private 
secondan-  school  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  certificate  shall  name  the  high  school  sub- 
jects the  applicant  has  taken,  the  number  of  weeks  given 
to  each  subject,  the  number  of  recitation  periods  a  week, 
and  the  scholarship  standing  of  the  applicant. 

An  applicant  who  holds  a  first  grade  county  teacher's 
certificate,  a  limited  elementary  teacher's  certificate,  or 
a  secondary  teacher's  certificate  may  be  admitted  without 
such  high  school  credentials. 

g.  All  applicants  not  holding  a  teacher's  certificate  with  one 
year  of  successful  experience  shall  take  examinations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  English, 
Mathematics,  American  History  and  Citizenship,  a 
psychological  test  and  such  other  examinations  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  prescribe.  The  nature 
and  standards  of  such  examinations  and  tests  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

h.  An  applicant  with  one  year  of  satisfacory  work  in  an 
accredited  college  or  normal  school  may  be  admitted  on 
advanced  credit. 
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The  College  has  been  established  for  students  who  are  residents 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  If  non-resident  students  are  admitted 
they  must  pay  tuition. 

Upon  entrance  each  applicant  must  be  examined  by  the  college 
physicians  to  determine  whether  he  [or  she]  is  free  from  any  disease 
or  infirmity  which  would  unfit  him  for  teaching.  A  further  exam- 
ination may  be  required  of  any  student  at  any  time  in  his  course  to 
determine  whether  his  physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance 
in  college. 

III.    Scholastic  Eequirements  for  Admission 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows: 

a.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school 
with  record  showing  successful  completion  of  at  least  fif- 
teen units  of  standard  high  school  work,  not  more  than 
three  of  which  may  be  from  the  following  group :  Indus- 
trial Arts,  Mechanic  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Household  Arts, 
and  Commercial  Arts. 

b.  Included  in  the  fifteen  units  for  entrance  the  following 
credits  must  be  presented  by  each  candidate : 

English    4  units 

Mathematics    1  unit 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 1  unit 

Science    1  unit 

Additional  History,  Science  or  Mathematics 1  unit 

Foreign    Language    2  units 

To  be  selected  from  Mathematics,  History,  Science  or 

Foreign  Language  2  units 

Free  electives 3  units 

Total    15  units 

c.  A  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  the  secondary 
school  from  which  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  certifying 
that  the  applicant  possesses  the  qualities  of  scholarship, 
industry,  and  personal  fitness  which  should  recommend 
him  for  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

d.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  take  certain  psycho- 
logical tests  as  prescribed. 
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e.  A  testimonial  as  to  character  and  a  certificate  from  a 
reputable  physician  stating  tliat  the  candidate  is  in  good 
health  and  free  from  any  physical  defects  that  would 
unfit  him  for  teaching  or  prevent  him  from  taking  the 
physical  exercise  required  of  students.  It  is  reserved  for 
the  College  to  decide  on  the  physical  fitness  of  students. 

IV.  High  School  Prerequisites  for  College  Majors  and 
Minors 
The  selection  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  as  discussed 
under  College  Curricula,  page  45,  should  be  made  with  a  considera- 
tion of  scholastic  prerequisites.  In  general,  a  student  who  wishes 
to  specialize  in  any  one  of  the  following  fields  or  departments 
should  present  high  school  credits  in  the  respective  fields  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 


High  School  Units 

Majors                                             Minimum  Recommended 

English    4  4 

Mathematics    2J4  3^ 

Social  Studies   2  3 

Science     2  3 

Latin    3  4 

French,  German  or  Spanish 3  4 

High  School  Units 

Minors                                            Minimum  Recommended 

English    4  4 

Mathematics    2  3 

Social  Studies   2  3 

Geography 0  1 

Chemistry    1  1 

Physics    1  1 

Biology    1  1 

Latin    3  4 

French,  German  or  Spanish 2  4 
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V.    Kegistration 

For  the  Freshman  Class: 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
enter  the  teaching  profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for 
personal  interviews.  All  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  should 
file  their  applications  with  the  Registrar  before  the  first  day  of  May 
of  the  year  that  admission  is  desired.  Form  B,  "Certificate  of  High 
School  Credits/'  should  be  filled  out  in  the  office  of  the  high  school 
principal  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  and  one-half  years  and  filed 
with  the  Registrar  at  the  College  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
May.  The  college  entrance  examinations  are  held  on  or  about  the 
first  day  of  June.  (See  calendar.)  The  examinations  include: 
English,  Mathematics,  American  History  and  Civics,  and  a  psycho- 
logical test. 

For  Advanced  Standing: 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced 
standing.  The  acceptance  of  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his 
scholarship,  as  evidenced  by  the  credentials  submitted,  and  the  pos- 
sible number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he  is  eligible.  As 
many  more  apply  than  can  be  accommodated,  it  is  well  for  candi- 
dates to  make  application  and  to  submit  official  transcripts  of  col- 
lege records  as  early  as  possible  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  in 
which  admission  is  desired.  (See  calendar.)  Whenever  possible,  a 
personal  interview  is  desirable. 

At  the  present  time  vacancies  in  the  upper  classes  occur  only 
through  withdrawals  during  the  college  year  and  cannot  be  foreseen. 
The  Committee  on  Admissions  will,  however,  notify  applicants  as 
soon  as  definite  action  can  be  taken. 

Application  blanks  for  freshman  students  and  those  with  ad- 
vanced credits  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Registrar,  State 
Teachers  College,  IJpper  Montclair,  N'ew  Jersey. 
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Credits 

I.  System  of  Accrediting 

The  basis  for  crediting  work  done  in  the  College  is  the  term- 
hour.  A  term-hour  is  to  be  interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  class- 
room for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  One 
hundred  ninety-two  term-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 
Most  courses  in  the  College  meet  four  hours  per  week ;  hence  carry 
four  term-hour  credits.  The  customary  student-load  of  work  is 
four  courses  meeting  four  hours  per  week.  Permission  to  carry 
more  than  the  customary  amount  of  work  is  granted  only  to  those 
who  have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood 
that  students  are  retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  are 
doing  satisfactory  work. 

II.  System  of  Marking 

Credit  or  non-credit  marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in 
the  various  courses  are  given  in  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F.  The 
letters  have  the  following  significance : 

A  indicates  excellent  work 

B  indicates  work  above  average 

C  indicates  average  work 

D  indicates  work  below  average 

F  indicates  failure 

W  indicates  withdrawn 

III.  Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  is  holder  of  a  Secondary  Certificate. 

IV.  Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  credit 
marks  for  courses  meeting  four  times  a  week  shall  receive  the  fol- 
lowing weighted  scores :    A,  4 ;  B,  3 ;  C,  2 ;  D,  1 ;  and  F,  — 1. 
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V.  Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  a  total  weighted  score  of  165  or  more 
points  shall  be  recognized  as  honor  students  with  the  following 
designations : 

165-174,  cum  laude 
175-184,  magna  cum   laude 
185-192,  summa  cum  laude 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  highest 
weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "First  Honor  Student^^  of 
his  class. 

The  student  in  each  graduating  class  receiving  the  second  high- 
est weighted  score  shall  be  recognized  as  the  "Second  Honor  Stu- 
dent'' of  his  class. 

VI.  Quality  of  Work 

Students  must  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work  or  they  will  be 
dropped. 

Graduation 

Requirements  for  Graduation 


A  major  of  at  least  sixty -four  term-hours 

A  minor  of  at  least  twenty-eight  term-hours 

Sufficient  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  complete 

one  hundred  ninety-two  term-hours 
A  total  weighted  score  of  at  least  one  hundred  points 
At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education 
A  minimum  of  three  terms  of  resident  work 
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General  Plan  of  the  Cuericula 

The  College  offers  four-year  curricula  planned  for  the  training 
of  high  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies. 

Each  student  is  asked  to  select  two  fields  of  work  in  which  he 
will  make  special  preparation.  Freedom  is  given  to  each  student  in 
the  selection  of  his  major  and  minor  fields  of  work,  although  within 
the  chosen  fields  there  is  little  opportunity  for  further  selection. 
Aside  from  his  specialization  each  student  is  required  to  take  a 
substantial  core  of  general  background  subjects  and  thorough  pro- 
fessional instruction,  including  the  professionalization  of  all  college 
courses.  All  work  is  given  in  conjunction  with  observation  and 
followed  by  practice  teaching. 

THE  CUERICULA 

Each  curriculum  is  composed  of  three  general  types  of  work : 

Professional  Integration  Courses 

A  substantial  core  of  professional  work  is  required  of  aU  stu- 
dents. It  is  planned  that  these  courses  shall  integrate  the  entire 
work  of  the  College  by  coordinating  subject  matter,  teaching  tech- 
niques, supervised  teaching,  and  other  aspects  of  the  profession. 
For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  work  see  page  50.  The 
work  consists  of  the  following  courses: 

Introduction  to  Teaching  Integration  100  4  term-hours 

Educational  Psychology  Integration  200A,  200B  8  term-hours 

The  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Integration  300A,  300B  8  term-hours 

Principles  &  Philosophy  of  Education  Integration  400  4  term-hours 


Total 24  term-hours 

These  courses  constitute  an  eighth  of  the  student's  schedule  of 
work. 
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Peofessional  Background  Courses 

In  order  that  the  student  may  have  a  broad  survey  of  the  field 
of  education,  a  cultural  background  for  his  work,  and  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  other  fields  of  study  than  those  in  which  he  is 
specializing,  a  second  group  of  courses  is  required  of  all  students. 
The  list  of  courses  follows : 


English  Composition  English  lOOA,  lOOB 

English  Literature  English  lOOC 

The  Modern  Drama  English  200 

Appreciation  of  Art  and  Music  Art  and  Music  100 


Civilization 
Physiography- 
Educational  Biology 
Socialized  Mathematics 
Foundations  of  Language 
Physical  Sciences  in  Modern 
Life 


Social  Studies  lOOA,  lOOB,  lOOC 
Geography  100 
Biology  200 

Mathematics  200A,  200B 
Language  300 
Science  400 


8  term- 
4  term 
4  term- 
4  term- 
12  term- 
4  term- 
4  term- 
8  term- 
4  term- 
4  term- 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 


Total  : 56  term-hours 


Professional  Subject  Matter  Coubsbs 

The  remainder  of  the  student's  schedule  is  divided  between  the 
chosen  fields  of  work  and  elective  courses.  Sixty-four  term-hours, 
including  sixteen  term-hours  of  supervised  teaching,  are  required  in 
the  major  and  twenty-eight  term-hours  in  the  minor  field  of  work. 
This  leaves  twenty  term-hours  of  elective  work.  These  elective 
courses  occur  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  It  is  often  advisable 
for  students  to  do  this  elective  work  in  the  fields  other  than  those 
in  which  they  are  specializing.  Because  of  varying  amounts  of  re- 
quired work  in  the  departments,  students  will  graduate  with  mini- 
mum amounts  of  specialization  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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Department  5*2 -2 

English    16 

Social  Studies   12 

Science    12 

Mathematics     8 

Language    4 

Semester-hour  equivalents  for  any  of  the  above  numbers  may  be 
obtained  by  taking  two-thirds  of  that  number. 

Twelve  term-hours  represents  work  in  a  subject  four  days  a  week 
for  a  college  year.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  student  majoring  in  Eng- 
lish will  have  at  least  six  and  two-thirds  years  of  work  in  that  sub- 
ject at  graduation.  Minimum  specialization  in  other  departments 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  figures  given. 


TEACHING 

I.  Teaching  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Subjects  in  Junior 
AND  Senior  High  Schools  (Course  is  numbered  401) 
Each  department  is  so  organized  that  the  first  term  of  the  senior 
year  is  given  to  a  survey  and  summary  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
matter  of  that  department,  as  applied  to  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  The  techniques  on  these  two  levels  are  carefully  considered 
both  theoretically  and  practically.  The  theoretical  phases  of  the 
work  are  demonstrated  in  the  College  High  School  and  are  observed 
in  neighboring  high  schools,  which  help  the  students  to  understand 
and  see  demonstrated  methods  and  procedures  in  all  of  the  practical 
aspects.  This  course  seeks  to  unify  the  work  of  the  preceding  years 
and  is  prerequisite  to  the  course  in  student  teaching  which  imme- 
diately follows. 
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II.     SuPEEViSED  Teaching  (Course  is  mimbered  403) 

The  work  in  student  teaching  is  done  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  j^ew  Jersey.  Experienced  and  weU- 
trained  teachers  in  these  high  schools  are  chosen  as  training  teach- 
ers or  supervisors  under  whose  guidance  the  student  teachers  are 
trained.  For  twelve  weeks  the  student  devotes  his  entire  time  to 
observation,  participation  in  school  and  classroom  activities,  and 
teaching  in  the  major  and  minor  subjects  in  which  he  has  been 
specifically  prepared.  Sixteen  term-hours  of  credit  are  given  for 
this  work. 

The  supervision  of  the  student  is  accomplished  through  super- 
visory help  given  by  the  departments  of  subject  matter  and  integra- 
tion of  the  college,  and  by  various  staff  members  of  the  high  school. 
A  large  responsibility  for  supervision  is  placed  in  the  training 
teacher  in  the  high  school  selected  as  the  training  center.  The 
following  agencies  contribute  to  the  direction  of  the  student's  ac- 
tivities during  assignment : 

a.  The  training  teacher. 

b.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  of  the  training  center. 

c.  Heads  of  all  departments  or  supervisors  in  the  system  to 
which  the  student  is  assigned. 

d.  Heads  of  departments  and  staff  members  from  the  depart- 
ments of  subject  matter  from  the  College. 

e.  Supervisors  from  the  Integration  department. 

f.  The  Director  of  Student  Teaching  from  the  College. 

A  director  of  student  teaching  serves  as  a  coordinator  of  the 
program.  In  the  individual  and  group  conferences  which  are  fre- 
quently held,  the  student's  problems  are  frankly  considered,  and 
constructive  criticisms  are  offered  for  improvement.  For  the  larger 
group  conferences  the  students  are  brought  back  to  the  campus  for 
an  entire  day.  This  enables  them  to  renew  their  contacts  with 
college  activities  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  help  and  advice 
from  various  staff  members,  their  associates,  and  visiting  school 
men.  At  least  two  such  conferences  are  held  during  the  twelve 
weeks  of  student  teaching. 
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III.     Problems  in  Teaching  (Course  is  numbered  404) 

The  work  of  the  year  is  rounded  out  by  a  survey  course  outlined 
as  follows : 

The  student  brings  to  this  course  nearly  four  years  of  profes- 
sionalized college  work  in  his  major  field  and  the  experience  he  has 
gained  in  the  actual  teaching  of  his  subject  in  the  high  school.  He 
is  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  well-rounded  survey  of  the  part  he 
is  to  take  in  the  teaching  profession  and  of  the  practical  problems 
confronting  a  novitiate  in  teaching. 

In  each  department  much  of  the  work  consists  of  round-table 
discussions  of  practical  problems  encountered  in  the  field.  The 
reading  of  several  books  in  his  field  is  required.  Special  reports 
on  these  readings,  lectures  and  conferences  by  specialists,  and  fur- 
ther observation  of  classroom  teaching  constitute  some  of  the  work 
of  the  course.  Each  department  has  special  features ;  for  example, 
in  science,  the  relation  of  science  to  industry,  art,  medicine,  agricul- 
ture, and  human  welfare ;  in  mathematics,  a  study  of  the  history  of 
numbers  and  of  different  systems  of  mathematics;  in  history,  the 
reconsideration  of  current  problems  in  the  light  of  added  insight 
and  experience;  and  in  English,  the  study  of  current  magazines 
and  the  latest  best  selling  books. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


THE  DEPAETMENT  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  INTEGEATION 

Because  of  the  somewhat  unorthodox  name  of  this  department 
perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  needed.  Inasmuch  as  the  func- 
tion of  the  entire  school  is  educational  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
single  out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There 
is  needed,  however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work 
of  the  entire  college  by  coordinating  subject  matter,  teaching  tech- 
nique, observation,  practice,  and  other  professional  aspects  of  teach- 
ing. The  aim  is  (1)  to  help  the  prospective  teacher  take  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  part  in  his  own  orientation  and  development,  (2) 
to  give  an  understanding  of  the  high  school  student  with  whom  he 
is  to  work,  (3)  to  provide  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession 
of  teaching  by  requiring  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  courses 
and  of  participation  in  observation  and  teaching,  (4)  to  coordinate 
the  college  departments,  (5)  to  provide  training  which  will  aid  the 
student  in  taking  an  active  part  in  the  extra-curricular  activities 
of  the  high  school,  and  (6)  to  give  a  forward  look  into  the  profes- 
sion so  that  it  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone,  but  as  a 
vocation  worthy  of  a  life  work. 

Integration  100,  200A,  200B,  300  A,  300B,  400  are  required 
of  all  students. 

iNTEQEATioisr  100.    Introduction  to  Teaching 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are :  to  enable  students  to  make  bet- 
ter adjustments  to  college  life  through  aiding  them  in  diagnosing 
and  overcoming  their  difficulties;  to  help  them  realize  the  im- 
portance and  possibilities  of  their  professional  studies ;  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  discover  the  natural  tendencies  and  potentialities 
of  children  on  different  age  levels  by  means  of  directed  observation 
in  various  classroom  situations ;  and  to  familiarize  them  with  edu- 
cational theories  and  practices. 
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Integration  200A.  Educational  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 
The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  approached  through  prob- 
lems and  case  histories  provided  by  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  at 
the  State  Teachers  College.  The  case  histories  are  chosen  with  the 
needs  of  high  school  teachers  in  mind  and  therefore  emphasize  the 
problems  of  adolescence.  They  lead  to  discussions  of  the  following 
subjects:  (1)  Biological  Inheritance,  including  central  nervous 
system,  autonomic  nervous  system,  and  intelligence;  (2)  Social 
Inheritance,  including  home  environment  and  school  environment 
— the  latter  embracing  a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  curriculum  and 
method  on  the  individual  and  the  group,  and  the  effect  of  the  teach- 
er's personality  on  the  individual  and  the  group;  (3)  Education  as 
a  Eeconstruction  of  Experience.  Observation  in  the  demonstration 
school  is  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Integration  200B.  Educational  Psychology  and  Tests  and 
Measurements 
The  subject  matter  of  this  course  is  approached  through  prac- 
tical field  work  in  the  demonstration  school,  public  schools,  and  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Institute  of  the  State  Teachers  College.  The  stu- 
dents are  given  opportunities  to  observe  the  administration  of  group 
and  individual  tests  and  to  correct  and  evaluate  the  results.  By 
the  end  of  the  term  they  are  qualified  to  administer  group  tests. 

Integration  307,  308,  309.    Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  is  based  entirely 
on  the  work  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute.  The  clinical  course 
gives  opportunity  to  the  student  to  take  case  histories,  make  per- 
sonality studies,  give  simple  tests,  and  make  records  of  classroom 
procedures  and  the  behavior  of  the  individuals  in  the  classroom. 
This  work  is  carried  on  under  careful  supervision.  Each  student 
is  present  at  the  staff  meetings  of  the  clinic  where  reports  of  the 
medical,  psychiatric,  and  psychological  examinations  of  the  child 
are  given.  The  developmental,  home,  and  school  histories  are  read 
and  the  question  asked,  "This  is  what  we  know  about  this  child; 
what  should  be  done  about  it?"  Treatment  is  then  planned  by 
the  group  with  the  clinic  staff  and  is  worked  out  along  the  lines  of 
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health  and  home  and  school  environment.  The  student  is  trained 
to  look  on  behavior  as  s}TiLptomatic,  and  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the 
child's  behavior  in  each  case.  He  also  has  an  opportunity  to  study 
well-adjusted  children  and  to  examine  the  constructive  factors  in 
children's  adjustments. 

Integration  310,  311.    Psychological  Technique 

This  is  an  advanced  field  course  in  Tests  and  Measurements, 
covering  in  more  detail  the  topics  taken  up  in  Integration  200B. 
Practice  work  in  the  Mental  Hygiene  Institute  is  required  of  each 
student.  The  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  ad- 
ministering of  tests.  He  is  taught  to  administer  individual  Binets, 
various  performance  tests,  and  vocational  tests.  Headings,  confer- 
ences, and  attendance  at  staff  conferences  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Institute  are  required. 

Integration  300A.    The  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

This  course  includes :  a  brief  survey  of  secondary  education  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  place  and  function  of  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools ;  changes  in  the  secondary^  schools  of  Europe 
and  America  as  a  result  of  social  needs  and  demands;  relation  of 
secondary  education  to  elementary'  and  higher  education ;  the  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in 
rural,  town  and  city  districts  in  New  Jersey;  and  the  secondary 
school  offerings  in  the  State. 

Integration  300B.    The  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

The  chief  emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  the  development 
and  formulation  of  fundamental  principles  of  teaching  based  upon 
psychology  and  present  theories.  After  having  established  the  fun- 
damental principles  underlying  the  teaching  process,  the  following 
techniques  and  procedures  are  presented,  observed,  then  evaluated, 
with  the  College  High  School  and  city  high  schools  of  the  State 
used  as  a  laboratory :  the  question,  the  lesson  plan,  the  assignment, 
testing  and  marking  systems,  classroom  management  and  routines, 
and  supervised  study.  In  addition  to  the  above,  types  of  teaching 
based  on  subject  matter  organization  and  administration  and  vari- 
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ous  types  of  classroom  procedure  are  considered.    This  course  seeks 
to  develop  a  critical  attitude  with  sound  principles  as  bases. 

Integration  301.     Educational  Measurements  in  Secondary 
Schools 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  measurement  in  education;  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  best  instruments  for  measuring  the  out- 
comes of  teaching ;  and  to  develop  a  correct  attitude  toward  the  use 
of  measuring  instruments. 

The  topics  covered  in  this  course  are:  historical  sketch  of  the 
development  of  educational  tests  and  measurements ;  limitations  of 
traditional  types  of  examinations;  newer  types  of  examinations; 
standardized  tests  for  teachers  of  English,  Mathematics,  Social 
Studies,  Science,  and  the  Languages ;  criteria  for  the  choice  of  tests ; 
knowledge  and  application  of  statistics  needed  in  interpeting  tests 
and  measurements. 

Integration  304.    Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Curricula 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  curriculum  construction,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  sources  of  curriculum  materials,  and 
on  methods  of  evaluating  school  courses  in  terms  of  objective 
standards.  The  curricula  of  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
are  studied  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  second- 
ary school.  Practical  problems  in  connection  with  curriculum  con- 
struction are  presented,  among  which  are :  the  integration  of  the 
curriculum  with  the  elementary  school  and  the  college;  economy 
of  time  and  learning;  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  for  vari- 
ous ends,  such  as  for  training  in  citizenship  and  leisure. 

Integration  305.    Principles  of  Junior  High  School  Teaching 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  prefer  to  teach  in  the 
junior  high  school.  It  includes  a  presentation  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  junior  high  school,  its  organization,  curricu- 
lum and  the  special  features  by  means  of  which  the  purpose  of  the 
school  can  be  attained ;  a  brief  consideration  of  the  contribution  of 
the  elementary  school  in  the  education  of  the  child ;  and  the  relation 
kOf  the  junior  to  the  senior  high  school. 
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Integration  306.    History  of  Secondary  Education 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  Secondary  Education 
from  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  present  time.  Consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  meaning  of  liberal  education  as  it  was  inter- 
preted by  earlier  civilizations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  organi- 
zation ;  to  curriculum  and  methods  of  instruction ;  and  to  the  social 
conditions  affecting  the  development  of  secondary  schools  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

Integration  400.    Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  evaluate  educational  objectives, 
techniques,  and  procedures  in  relation  to  the  demands  made  upon 
the  school  by  society  and  by  the  needs  of  the  developing  personality. 
It  involves  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy  and  of  human 
values,  and  attempts  an  integration  of  all  previous  work  in  educa- 
tional method,  psychology,  and  sociology  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  scientific  attitude  in  the  analysis  of  human  behavior  and  hu- 
man needs. 

Integration  404.    Problems  in  High  School  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  practical  help  to  students  in  their 
adjustment  to  the  routine  and  special  service  side  of  their  teaching 
which  fall  largely  outside  of  the  teaching  in  the  subject  matter 
courses.  Problems  centering  in  the  following  and  similar  situations 
will  be  considered :  (1)  community  relationship,  (2)  extra-curric- 
ular activities,  (3)  homeroom  organization,  (4)  classification  and 
promotion,  (5)  high  school  assemblies,  (6)  discipline,  (7) 
guidance. 

Integration  405.    Introduction  to  Research 

Research  is  very  close  to  practice.  This  course  has  a  twofold 
purpose:  (1)  as  a  finding  course,  to  help  discover  those  who  have 
a  research  sense  and  to  encourage  this  sensitivity,  (2)  to  familiarize 
students  with  research  terms  and  their  significance  in  order  that 
they  may  intelligently  read  educational  magazines  and  be  open- 
minded  to  progress. 
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Integration  406.    Educational  Sociology 

This  course  aims :  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
of  educational  activities  to  the  community;  to  give  a  social  back- 
ground for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  educational  procedure  and 
method;  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  social  personality ;  and  to  develop  a  social  conscious- 
ness. Provision  will  be  made  for  observation  of  a  number  of  edu- 
cational agencies  including  schools,  libraries,  museums,  social  cen- 
ters, and  the  like. 

Integration  407.    Guidance  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
various  agencies  and  methods  for  the  guidance  of  students  in  school 
work,  with  certain  implications  in  the  choice  of  preparation  for  a 
vocation.  A  study  of  the  abilities  of  students  as  related  to  guidance, 
the  exploration  of  special  interests,  the  organization  of  the  guidance 
program,  and  the  proper  integration  of  the  high  school  program 
for  purposes  of  guidance  are  major  topics  of  the  course. 

Integration  408.    Visual  Education 

The  integrating  character  of  visual  education  is  recognized,  with 
emphasis  upon  its  relation  to  school  subjects,  to  assemblies,  to  cele- 
brations, and  to  student  activities.  The  place  of  the  visual  appeal 
in  the  learning  process  is  discussed.  Sources,  principles  of  selection, 
organization  and  classification,  and  standards  for  evaluation  of 
visual  materials  are  considered  from  the  educational  standpoint. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  visual  aids  such  as  pic- 
tures, sketches,  maps,  stereograph,  stereopticon  slides,  film  slides, 
motion  pictures,  graphs,  diagrams,  specimens,  models,  and  exhibits. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  in  using 
and  caring  for  motion  picture  machine,  stereopticon  lantern,  film 
slide  machine;  in  taking  pictures,  making  negatives,  prints  and 
lantern  slides. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  English  required  of  all  students  are  planned  to 
give  the  student  facility  and  clarity  in  writing,  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  good  prose  and  poetry,  and  experience  in  oral 
expression. 

For  those  specializing  in  English,  the  work  is  fourfold:  (1) 
rhetoric  and  composition;  (2)  literature;  (3)  speech  and  dramatic 
art;  (4)  teaching  technique.  These  activities  constitute  four 
phases  of  one  general  aim — the  preparation  of  teachers  of  English 
for  active  and  efficient  professional  service  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

The  following  courses  are  especially  recommended  for  those 
students  who  have  elected  English  as  a  minor : 

English  Composition,  both  oral  and  written,  insomuch  as  it  is 
the  foundation  of  all  teaching,  should  be  elected  by  all  students. 
The  special  junior  elective  in  composition  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  instruction  and  practice  in  the  methods  of  research  and  in 
the  organization  and  composition  of  a  single  paper  covering  a  broad 
field  of  reading  and  investigation. 

English  Literature  makes  an  ideal  minor  for  those  specializing 
in  social  studies  and  foreign  languages. 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose,  which  includes  the  work  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Victorian  Era,  is  especially  recommended  as  an  elec- 
tive to  those  whose  major  interests  are  in  science. 

The  sequence  in  European  Literature — Greek  and  Roman  Lit- 
erature in  Translation,  Medieval  Literature  in  Translation,  and 
Modern  European  Literature  for  English  Readers — and  the  Gen- 
eral Course  in  the  Survey  of  English  Literature,  should  appeal  to 
all  students  who  desire  a  cultural  background  for  their  reading  in 
the  literature  of  today. 

The  English  Department  sponsors  in  whole  or  in  part  several 
literary  clubs  for  the  outside  interests  of  its  students.  The  Al- 
dornia,  the  honor  society  of  the  English  Department,  has  lately 
made  a  study  of  the  great  short-story  writers  of  Western  Europe. 
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The  Senate,  made  up  of  a  selected  group  of  men  whose  interests 
are  musical  and  literary,  has,  during  this  year,  made  a  study  of  the 
operas  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe. 

The  demonstration  school  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
fessional life  of  the  students  of  the  English  Department.  Composi- 
tion projects,  planned  and  executed  in  the  English  classes  of  the 
College,  are  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  high  school  students  and  are 
carried  through  by  the  head  of  department  and  the  College  and 
demonstration  staff.  The  story  of  English  literature  is  handled  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner.  The  college  students,  in  their  senior 
year,  after  they  have  elected  many  individual  courses  or  courses  in 
sequence,  make  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  field  in  English  402 
— Survey  of  English  Literature.  While  they  are  taking  this  course, 
they  are  adapting  the  material  which  it  includes  to  the  use  of  the 
pupils  in  the  last  year  of  the  junior  high  school.  To  this  grade  the 
complete  story  of  England's  literary  history  is  told  by  the  various 
members  of  the  college  class. 

Courses  lOOA,  lOOB,  lOOC,  and  200  are  required  of  all  students. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402, 
403,  and  404  are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  English. 

Courses  101,  102,  201,  303,  401,  and  402  are  suggested  as 
those  to  be  taken  by  students  minoring  in  the  subject. 

English  lOOA.    Rhetoric  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  develop  the  self-expression  of  students 
in  both  oral  and  written  composition.  Imaginative  writing — de- 
scription and  narration  is  studied  in  detail.  Much  time  is  given  to 
perfecting  the  student's  ability  to  compose  vivid,  concrete  sentences 
and  paragraphs.  All  work  is  socialized — the  student  always  writes 
for  a  definite  audience  and  reads  his  composition  before  his  com- 
position group;  all  work  is  professionalized — the  student  always 
engages  in  the  most  progressive  class  procedures  and  scrutinizes 
these  in  the  light  of  high  school  instruction.  Daily  oral  practice  is 
given  in  the  correct  forms  of  those  grammatical  or  rhetorical  con- 
structions which  offer  difficulty  in  daily  speech.  Progress  is  tested 
through  oral  examinations. 
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English  lOOB.    Rhetoric  and  Composition 

As  in  the  preceding  course,  the  work  is  always  socialized  and 
professionalized.  The  study  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph  is 
continued  and  is  especially  related  to  the  writing  of  exposition. 
Essays  of  interest  to  college  freshmen  are  read  and  analyzed.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  write  several  short  essays  and  one  long  one 
on  subjects  of  his  own  choosing.    Prerequisite :    English  lOOA. 

English  lOOC.    Literature 

A  study  is  made  of  the  following  types  of  literature :  the  lyric, 
the  ballad,  the  epic,  modern  narrative  poetry,  the  short  story,  the 
one-act  play,  the  novel,  the  drama. 

English  101.    The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Bums,  Blake,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  The  characteristics  of  neo- 
classical poetry  are  discussed  and  illustrated,  and  the  romantic 
revolt  is  studied  in  detail. 

English  102.    Classical  Literature  in  Translation 

An  interest  in  the  material  of  this  course  is  awakened  in  English 
101.  The  course  deals  with  those  writers  of  classical  literature  who 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  development  of  English 
literature — Homer,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euri- 
pides, Plato,  Aristotle,  Vergil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  others.  The 
modem  literature  that  they  have  inspired  is  used  for  parallel  study. 

English  103.    Advanced  Composition 

The  student  reads,  discusses,  and  analyzes  many  of  the  best 
essays  on  educational  subjects  with  a  view  to  writing  at  least  two 
long  essays  upon  some  phases  of  modem  educational  procedure  that 
most  interest  him. 

English  200.    Modern  Drama 

The  course  begins  with  a  very  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
drama,  leading  up  to  the  conditions  in  the  nineteenth  century  which 
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made  Ibsen  revolt.  Plays  of  all  the  leading  modem  Scandinavian, 
French,  German,  and  English  dramatists  are  read,  discussed,  and 
analyzed.  Many  contemporary  plays  are  considered  throughout 
the  course. 

English  201.    Victorian  Poetry 

The  student  is  required  to  read  the  most  important  poems  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Rossettis,  Morris,  Swin- 
burne, and  Meredith.  Eeports  will  be  made  upon  those  poems  of 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Matthew  Arnold  that  receive  special  at- 
tention in  high  school  teaching. 

English  202.    Medieval  Literature  for  English  Readers 

Immediate  connection  is  made  with  the  work  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  the  poetry  of  Arnold  and  Tennyson.  The  course 
deals  with  representative  epics,  ballads,  and  romances  of  medieval 
times;  with  the  troubadour  poetry  of  Provence;  with  Dante,  Pet- 
rarch, and  Boccaccio;  with  Arthurian  legends,  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose,  and  Reynard  the  Fox;  and  with  Chaucer  and  his  England. 
Study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  medieval  legends  on  the  music  of 
Wagner  and  other  composers. 

English  203.    Modern  Poetry 

The  revolt  from  Victorian  poetry  and  the  writers  of  the  1890'8 
is  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  work  of  such  representa- 
tive poets  of  the  twentieth  century  as  Masefield,  Gibson,  Chesterton, 
Noyes  De  La  Mare,  Hardy,  Davies,  Frost,  Robinson,  Sandburg, 
Lindsay,  Sara  Teasdale,  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  MiUay. 

English  301.    Neo-Classical  Literature 

The  life  and  work  of  the  most  important  writers  of  the  period 
from  1688  to  1745  are  studied.  Special  reports  dealing  with  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  and  other  material  of  the  period 
commonly  found  in  courses  of  study  for  high  schools  are  required 
of  each  student. 
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English  302.    Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Circle 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  personality  and  the  work  of 
each  of  the  leading  members  of  The  Club.  The  place  taken  by 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Goldsmith,  Bnrke,  Gibbon,  Eejoiolds,  Garrick, 
and  Dr.  Burney  in  the  cultural  life  of  London  from  1754  to  1784 
is  emphasized. 

English  303.    Elizabethan  Drama 

A  study  is  made  of  Elizabethan  London,  the  Shakespearean 
stage,  and  of  representative  comedies  and  tragedies  produced  on 
that  stage. 

English  304.    British  and  American  Biography 

As  an  introduction  to  this  course,  the  evolution  of  biography  is 
traced  from  antiquity  through  medieval  times.  Then  modem  biog- 
raphy, beginning  with  Mason's  Memoirs  of  Gray  and  emphasizing 
the  masterpieces  of  British  and  American  biography  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries,  is  studied. 

English  305.    Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discover  the  radical  changes  in 
nineteenth  century  life  and  thought  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
works  of  the  leading  novelists,  journalists,  philosophers,  scientists, 
and  critics.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  development  of  English  fiction 
from  the  time  of  Jane  Austen  to  that  of  Thomas  Hardy.  The 
course  includes  lectures,  individual  readings,  and  group  discus- 
sions on  the  value  and  influence  of  the  works  of  Scott,  Ruskin, 
Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  Matthew  Arnold,  Newman,  and  Huxley. 

English  306.    The  Development  of  English  Drama 

The  history  of  the  English  theatre  is  traced  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  day.  The  course  deals  with  tendencies  rather 
than  with  individual  dramatists. 
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English  307.    Play  Construction  and  Dramatizatioii 

This  course  discusses  dramatization  as  an  aid  to  interpretation 
and  a  means  of  vitalizing  experience.  Practice  is  given  in  drama- 
tizing scenes  from  literature  usually  read  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools. 

English  308.    Play  Production 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  given  such  subjects  as  dramatics  in 
high  schools,  the  choice  of  plays,  the  conduct  of  rehearsals,  the  de- 
signing and  construction  of  scenery,  stage  costuming,  and  stage 
lighting. 

English  309.    Thesis  Writing 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  practice  in  the  techniques  of  re- 
search. The  student  chooses  a  subject  related  to  his  interests,  learns 
the  method  of  collecting  and  organizing  facts,  and  presents  his  con- 
clusions in  a  series  of  papers  which  develop  a  single  comprehensive 
topic  of  considerable  length.  The  course  is  an  invaluable  intro- 
ductory training  for  students  who  wish  to  go  on  toward  the  higher 
academic  degrees  after  graduation.  The  course  is  restricted  to  those 
who  have  in  prerequisite  courses  demonstrated  thorough  scholarship 
and  marked  ability  in  English  composition. 

English  310.     Journalism 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  newspaper  writing. 
Students  are  taught  the  fundamentals  of  modern  journalism  for 
the  purpose  of  utilizing  such  experience  (1)  in  the  production  of 
the  college  newspaper  and  (2)  in  the  critical  examination  of  high 
school  publications  such  as  they  may  be  required  to  supervise  and 
direct  during  their  professional  careers. 

English  311.    Elizabethan  Lyrical  Poetry 

The  Elizabethan  lyric  and  the  musical  setting  in  which  it  was 
so  often  found  are  the  focal  points  of  this  course.  The  meaning  of 
"the  lyric''  and  its  development  in  other  European  countries  form 
the  basis  for  a  consideration  of  its  development  in  England  and  a 
wide  reading  in  the  poetry  of  the  miscellanies  and  of  Gascoigne, 
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Spenser,  Sidney,  Ealeigh,  Nashe,  Greene,  Lodge,  Breton,  Daniel, 
Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Donne. 
Elizabethan  music,  its  various  forms,  the  ballet,  the  motet,  the 
madrigal,  the  air,  and  others,  together  with  the  poet-composers, 
Byxd,  Campion,  Dowland,  Morley,  and  Gibbons,  are  studied  in  their 
vital  relation  to  the  poetry  of  the  period.  The  whole  period  and 
the  poems  and  music  which  voiced  it  are  defined  as  an  expression 
of  the  Italian  and  English  Renaissance  points  of  view. 

English  401.    The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  composition  and 
literature  in  the  high  school.  It  unifies  all  the  instruction  in 
methods  which  has  been  a  part  of  every  course  offered  in  the  Eng- 
lish Department  through  the  first  three  years.  It  prepares  the 
students  for  their  active  English  teaching  which  comes  in  the  fol- 
lowing term,  by  setting  up  objectives  and  indicating  concrete 
methods  of  attaining  these  objectives.  Demonstrations  of  com- 
position and  literature  teaching  are  given  for  observation  and 
criticism. 

English  402.    Survey  of  English  Literature 

A  review  is  given  of  all  the  work  offered  in  literature  in  tlie 
department  and  a  survey  is  made  of  the  complete  story  of  England's 
literary  history. 

English  403.    Supervised  Student  Teaching 

This  course  is  the  second  part  of  the  sequence  401-403-404  and 
hence  is  closely  connected  with  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Second- 
ary Schools  and  with  Prohlems  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Every 
senior  whose  major  interest  is  in  the  field  of  English  Composition 
and  Literature  spends  the  Winter  Term  in  some  junior  or  senior 
high  school  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  devotes  his  whole  time  to  ob- 
servation and  to  participation  in  teaching  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  high  school  teacher  in  charge  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  director  of  teaching  and  the  head  of  the  English 
Department.  It  is  here  that  he  makes  a  practical  application  of 
what  he  has  learned  during  his  four  years  of  professionalized  college 
work  and  his  observations  in  the  demonstration  school. 
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English  404.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

To  this  course  the  student  brings  many  of  the  problems  he  has 
met  during  his  practice  teaching.  These  problems  furnish  the  basis 
for  class  discussions,  readings,  reports,  and  additional  lessons  by  the 
demonstration  staff  and  the  head  of  the  department.  In  this  course 
the  student  also  becomes  familiar  with  the  general  literature  of 
English  study  and  teaching. 

English  405.    American  Literature 

A  general  survey  of  the  subject  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  American  literature.  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  some  of  the 
more  outstanding  American  writers. 

English  406.    The  Development  of  the  Novel 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  critical  insight  into  the 
development  of  the  English  novel,  from  the  Arthurian  romances  to 
the  novel  of  the  present  day,  together  with  a  study  of  the  modifica- 
tions in  structure  and  content  of  this  form  of  literature.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  how  to  discriminate  between  a  good  and  a  poor  novel, 
and  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit. 

English  407.    Modern  European  Literature 

This  course  deals  with  the  modern  literature  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Eussia,  and  Scandinavia  and  forms  a  natural  con- 
clusion to  a  sequence  in  European  Literature.     (English  102,  202.) 

English  408.    Creative  Composition 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary 
forms  in  prose  and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his 
own  best  field  of  writing,  and  is  given  further  training  in  that  field. 
The  course  is  based  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  class,  as  revealed 
in  student-written  manuscripts.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  criticism 
and  to  discussion  of  mutual  problems.  Wherever  possible,  the 
course  is  made  to  reflect  methods  of  creative  teaching  in  the  field 
of  composition. 
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English  410.    Modern  Philosophy  and  the  English  Poets 

A  study  is  made  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  Descartes,  Hob- 
bes,  Liebnitz,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  Spinoza,  Schopenhauer,  and 
Hegel  and  the  effect  of  their  writings  upon  the  English  poets  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  course  con- 
sists of  readings,  lectures,  discussions,  and  reports. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  foreign  language  department  aims  to  train  teachers  of  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  who  shall  have  sound  scholarship,  true  cul- 
ture, and  a  very  real  and  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  foteign 
language  they  are  to  teach ;  of  its  culture-pattern,  its  influence,  its 
permanent  values. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take 
work  in  that  language  for  the  entire  four  years  of  the  college 
course.  For  such  students  the  following  courses  are  required  in 
the  language  in  which  they  are  specializing:  101,  102,  103,  201, 
202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402,  403,  and  404.  Students  minor- 
ing  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  101,  102,  103,  201, 
202,  203,  and  402. 

For  modem  foreign  language  majors  the  department  strongly 
favors  a  year  of  study  abroad,  where  by  living  with  the  culture  and 
language  in  which  they  are  specializing  they  may  acquire  a  more 
profound  sympathy  through  understanding  of  one  foreign  nation 
and  her  problems,  a  broader  outlook,  and  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  and  the  idiom.  This  year  abroad  is  arranged 
by  the  department  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  student.  In  1929-30 
there  were  five  students  spending  a  full  year  in  colleges  in  France, 
two  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  two  at  the  University  of 
Mexico.  In  1930-31  there  were  two  Montclair  students  at  Vienna, 
one  at  Bonn,  and  six  in  France  for  a  year  of  study.  In  1931-32 
there  are  five  Montclair  students  in  France,  two  in  Germany,  one 
in  Vienna,  two  in  Spain,  and  one  in  Mexico. 

Prerequisite  requirements  are  four  years  of  Latin  for  those 
majoring  or  minoring  in  classical  languages  and  from  three  to 
four  years  of  high  school  French  or  German  or  Spanish  for  those 
majoring  or  minoring  in  these  languages.  Students  who  are  major- 
ing in  one  foreign  language  are  advised  to  minor  in  any  one  of  these 
subjects : 

a)  A  second  modern  foreign  language;  or 

b)  Latin;  or 

c)  English;  or 

d)  Social  Studies 
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Language  300.    Foundations  of  Language 

A  comprehensive  survey  is  made  of  the  background,  growth, 
and  structure  of  the  English  language,  traced  from  its  remote 
ancestry  down  through  the  changes  wrought  by  foreign  additions 
and  influence.  By  a  systematic  comparative  study  of  the  main 
elements  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English,  and 
of  the  phonetic  phenomena  recurring  in  language  development, 
the  course  aims  to  augment  the  main  diction  values  derived  from 
foreign  language  study. 

Brief  weekly  reports  are  required,  charting  the  essentials  cov- 
ered in  each  unit  of  work;  e.g.,  the  modern  distribution  of  Indo- 
European  languages;  the  successive  speech-layers  on  the  soil  of 
England ;  phonetic  classification  of  speech-sounds ;  Greek  and  Latin 
derivatives  in  English;  the  influence  of  Homer  and  Vergil  upon 
English  literature;  the  development  of  Latin  through  French  into 
English;  the  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman. 

Eequired  of  all  students. 

Language  304.    The  Greek  Language 

It  is  well  known  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  of  great  value 
to  prospective  teachers  of  Latin  because  of  the  close  linguistic 
connection  between  these  two  classical  languages.  This  course  aims 
to  equip  the  student  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  vocabu- 
lary and  forms  to  facilitate  further  linguistic  study  and  to  insure 
a  reasonable  ability  to  translate  connected  narrative  in  Greek. 

Language  305.    TJie  Anabasis  of  Xenophon 

This  course  presents  to  the  student  selected  passages  from  the 
"Anabasis'^  of  Xenophon.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  cultural  and 
historical  background  of  the  narrative.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  a  comparison  of  the  styles  of  Xenophon  and  Caesar  in 
historical  writing  in  an  effort  to  enrich  the  background  of  the  pro- 
spective teacher  of  Caesar. 
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Language  306.    The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 

The  reading  content  of  this  course  is  drawn  from  Homer's 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssey."  The  amount  of  the  reading  in  Greek  de- 
pends on  the  skill  in  translation  already  acquired  in  courses  304 
and  305. 

Students  are  expected  to  secure  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
two  epics  by  reading  in  standard  English  translations  the  parts  not 
covered  in  class.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of  the 
epic  as  a  branch  of  literature  through  discussions  of  epic  poems 
found  in  languages  other  than  Greek. 

Language  307.    OreeTc  Drama  and  The  Theater 

The  works  of  the  great  Greek  dramatists,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes  are  the  especial  concern  of  this  course. 
The  history  of  the  Greek  Theater  is  discussed,  as  no  adequate  ap- 
preciation of  Greek  drama  is  possible  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  theater  in  which  it  was  produced.  Ancient  theaters  still  exist- 
ing in  classical  lands  are  studied.  Selected  dramas  of  the  four 
authors  mentioned  above  are  read  in  English  translations  and 
attention  is  directed  to  later  works  reflecting  their  influence.  No 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  required  of  students  electing  this  course. 

Language  308.    A  Survey  of  Non-Dramatic  Greek  Literature 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  works  of  Greek  authors  (non- 
dramatic)  which  should  be  well  known  by  teachers  in  the  field  of 
the  classics.  Attention  is  directed  especially  to  the  works  of 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Archilochus,  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon,  Pindar,  etc.  Knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  required 
for  this  course  although  selected  passages  from  the  works  studied 
are  read  by  the  instructor  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  rhythm 
and  movement  of  the  original  language.  Mention  is  made  of  writ- 
ers of  later  ages  who  were  influenced  especially  by  the  Greek 
authors  discussed  in  the  course. 
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Language  309.    Oreeh  Philosophy 

This  course  presents  a  survey  of  the  development  of  philosophic 
thought  among  the  Greeks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  outstanding 
figures  in  Greek  philosophy:  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  later  trends  of  Greek 
philosophy  as  developed  in  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  Schools  at 
Eome.  This  course  is  especially  useful  to  students  who  desire  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  philosophy  in  later  ages. 

The  Electives  in  Classical  Languages  are  given  in  alternate 
years,  making  it  possible  for  students  to  take  both  sequences,  one  in 
the  junior  and  one  in  the  senior  year. 

Language  401.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary 
Schools 

During  the  first  term  the  student  is  made  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  outstanding  features  of  modem  methods  in  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching.  The  work  consists  of:  (1)  readings  and  discus- 
sions; (2)  critical  observation  of  classes  in  our  own  demonstration 
high  school  and  in  other  junior  and  senior  high  schools  nearby; 
(3)  lesson  planning  based  on  the  decisions  reached  by  this  pre- 
vious reading,  discussion,  and  observation. 

The  work  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  (1)  ulti- 
mate values  of  modern  language  teaching;  (2)  immediate  aims  and 
methods;  (3)  skill,  discipline,  and  enjoyment;  (4)  pronunciation; 
(5)  vocabulary  problems;  (6)  oral  work;  (7)  reading;  (8)  writ- 
ing; (9)  inductive  grammar;  (10)  realia;  (11)  teaching  litera- 
ture; (12)  reviews,  examinations,  standardized  tests;  (13)  super- 
vised study;  (14)  adapting  work  to  individual  differences;  (15) 
junior  and  senior  high  school  problems;  (16)  teacher  training. 

Language  402.    Comparative  Phonetics 

This  course  consists  of  an  analysis  of  speech  production  from 
both  a  physiological  and  an  acoustic  standpoint.  Upon  this  pho- 
netic basis  is  built  up  a  scientific  comparison  of  French,  Spanish, 
German,  and  English  speech-sounds.  The  prospective  teacher  of 
foreign  languages  is  trained  in  recognizing,  producing,  and  writing 
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these  sounds  both  with  and  without  the  accepted  symbols  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Association.  Practice  is  given  in  detecting, 
analyzing,  and  correcting  errors  in  pronunciation  of  each  of  these 
three  foreign  languages.  Modern  textbooks  in  foreign  languages 
are  examined  for  their  treatment  of  pronunciation.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  scientific  laboratory  methods. 

Eequired  of  all  seniors  majoring  in  modern  foreign  languages. 

Language  403.    Supervised  Student  Teaching 

A  full  term  is  spent  in  observation  and  supervised  teaching  in 
some  high  school  in  New  Jersey  under  the  guidance  of  an  expe- 
rienced teacher.  The  student  is  gradually  given  increasing  re- 
sponsibility until  he  is  in  full  charge  of  three  classes. 

Language  404.  Problems  in  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 
This  course  consists  of  discussions  of  the  actual  problems  en- 
countered during  the  practice  teaching  period.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
preparation  for  meeting  such  problems.  Visual  education  in  teach- 
ing foreign  languages,  as  well  as  scientific  testing,  is  emphasized 
in  theory  and  practice.  As  a  group  project  the  students  work  out 
a  practical  course  of  study  in  foreign  languages. 

Language  405.    Development  of  Languages 

This  course  builds  upon  the  linguistic  foundation  laid  in  the 
prerequisite  course.  Foundations  of  Language.  It  Continues  the 
study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  our  own  Indo-European 
group  in  particular.  It  focuses  especially  upon  the  origin,  history, 
and  development  of  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  and  English 
with  a  more  intensive  consideration  of  their  phonology,  morphology, 
and  vocabulary  than  could  be  attempted  in  the  elementary  course. 
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THE  CUKEICULUM  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH 

The  courses  in  French  are  carefully  graded  to  give  the  pro- 
spective Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Teachers  of  French  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  ^^genius"  of  France  through  her  lan- 
guage, literature,  art,  and  general  culture. 

AU  courses  in  the  French  Department  are  conducted  in  French. 
From  three  to  four  units  of  high  school  credits  in  French,  or  their 
equivalent,  are  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  taking  the  subject  as 
a  major  or  a  minor. 

Required  courses  for  all  students  majoring  in  French  are :  101, 
102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402,  403,  404. 

For  students  minoring  in  French  the  following  courses  are 
required :    101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  402. 

French  101.    French  Civilization  to  IJtOJf 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  a  view  of  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  royal  power  and  of  the  development 
of  the  unity  of  France  as  a  nation.  It  aims  to  present  the  social, 
literary,  and  artistic  developments  through  the  study  of  history 
of  art  and  of  extracts  from  literary  works  representative  of  different 
periods  and  currents  of  thought. 

French  102.    French  Civilization  from  IJ^OJ/.  to  1789 

This  course  deals  with  the  political  and  social  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Italian  Wars,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Reformation. 
It  treats  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  royal  power  and  the  Revolution. 
It  presents  the  development  of  civilization  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  through  a  study  of  history, 
social  life,  and  art. 

French  103.    French  Civilization  from  1789  to  1900 

This  course  aims  to  make  the  students  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  present-day  France  following  her  struggles  through 
the  nineteenth  century  to  establish  her  present  form  of  government 
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and  social  life.  It  aims  to  give  an  idea  of  the  underlying  thoughts 
through  the  nineteenth  century  and  their  expression  in  art  and 
literature. 

Febnch  201.     The  Classics — Corneille 

A  brief  survey  of  the  environment  and  biography  of  the  poet 
is  made,  "he  Cid"  and  its  sources  and  influence  are  studied  in 
class.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  dramatic  structure,  style,  versification, 
and  characters.  Other  plays  of  Corneille  are  read  outside  of  class 
and  reported  on  in  class. 

Feench  202.    The  Classics — Moliere 

The  French  Comedy  before  Corneille  and  the  different  theatres 
of  the  time,  as  well  as  a  brief  survey  of  the  life  of  Moliere,  are  con- 
sidered. 'T/e  Misanthrope"  is  studied  intensively  in  class;  other 
plays  are  read  outside  and  reported  on  in  class. 

French  203.     The  Classics — Racine 

The  students  make  a  study  of  the  historical  background  and 
society  in  the  second  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  study 
of  "Andromaque'*  in  class,  stress  is  placed  upon  the  dramatic 
structure,  style,  and  characters.  Other  plays  of  Eacine  are  read  out 
of  class  and  reported  on  in  class. 

French  301.    The  Eighteenth  Century — Philosophic  Movement 

This  course  aims  to  make  the  students  acquainted  with  the 
scientists  and  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  some  of 
their  works.  A  careful  study  is  made  in  class  of  the  lives  and 
ideas  of  the  following  authors :  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  the  Encyclopedists. 

French  302.    The  Eighteenth  Century — Prose  and  Drama 

Students  read  and  discuss  "Gil  Bias,"  "Manon  Lescaut,"  ex- 
tracts from  "La  [N'ouvelle  Heloise,"  and  "Paul  et  Virginie"  as  the 
typical  novels  of  this  time.  Voltaire's  "Zaire,'*  Lesage's  "Tur- 
caret,"  Marivaux's  "Le  Jeu  de  I'Amour  et  du  Hasard,*'  Beau- 
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marchais'  'Tie  Barbier  de  Seville/^  Diderot's  "Le  Pere  de  Famille/' 
and  Sedaine's  ^'Le  Philosophe  Sans  le  Savior"  are  read  and  analyzed 
as  the  outstanding  plays  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

French  303.    The  Romantic  Movement  in  France 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  students  a  picture  of  the  romantic 
age  in  France  through  the  study  of  its  principal  representatives  in 
poetry,  prose,  drama,  and  art.  The  pre-romanticists,  Chateau- 
briand and  Mme.  de  Stael,  as  well  as  the  romanticists,  Lamartine, 
Hugo,  De  Vigny,  De  Musset,  George  Sand,  Stendhal,  Berlioz,  and 
Delacroix  are  taken  up. 

French  304.    Advanced  Orammar  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  more  advanced  student  a 
complete  review  of  correct  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  con- 
structions with  an  emphasis  on  style.  The  work  is  always  pro- 
fessionalized. This  course  is  offered  every  year  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

French  305.    Survey  of  the  French  Novel  to  1890 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  novel  from  its  origin 
to  Bourget.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  the  nineteenth 
century  novel  through  the  works  of  Balzac,  Flaubert,  the  Gon- 
courts,  De  Maupassant,  Zola,  and  Daudet. 

French  306.    The  French  Novel  From  1890  to  1910 

The  reaction  from  the  naturalistic  to  the  psychological  novel 
with  France,  Bourget,  and  Barres  is  studied.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  different  forms  taken  by  the  novel:  '^e  roman  de 
moeurs,'^  "le  roman  historique,^^  and  '^e  roman  regionaliste.''  The 
rise  of  the  women  writers  and  their  influence  in  the  development  is 
also  considered. 

French  307.    Survey  of  The  French  Theatre  From  Its  Beginning 
to  1850 
The  development  of  the  theatre  from  the  early  religious  and 
profane  plays  to  the  sixteenth  century  mystery,  farcical,  and  moral- 
ity plays  is  traced.    The  imitation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre 
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in  the  sixteenth  century  and  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
classic  ideals  are  considered,  and  a  survey  is  made  of  the  great 
classics  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  course  also  includes  a 
study  of  the  decadence  of  tragedy,  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on 
the  French  theatre,  the  beginning  of  the  drama  with  Diderot  and 
Sedaine,  the  comedy  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  Marivaux  and 
Beaumarchais,  and  the  romantic  drama  represented  by  De  Musset, 
Hugo,  De  Vigny,  and  Dumas. 

French  308.    The  French  Theatre  From  1850  to  1910 

The  brillance  of  dramatic  production  from  1850  to  1880  with 
Augier,  Dumas  fils,  Sardou  and  Pailleron  for  the  "comedie  de 
moeurs"  and  Labiche  for  the  "theatre  gai"  is  considered.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  naturalism  in  the  theatre  with  Becque, 
Mirabeau  and  Jules  Eenard;  symbolism  with  Maeterlinck  and 
Claudel;  the  "comedie  de  moeurs''  with  Brieux,  de  Curel,  Bern- 
stein and  Donnay;  and  the  "theatre  gai"  with  Caillavet,  Tristan 
Bernard  and  Courteline. 

Elective  courses  305,  306  and  307,  308  will  alternate  in  succes- 
sive years  to  allow  students  the  choice  of  two  elective  courses. 
Students  majoring  in  French  who  are  electing  French  304  in  their 
Junior  year  are  urged  to  elect  the  Greek  drama  course  in  the  fall 
term  of  their  Senior  year  or  vice-versa. 


Feench  401.     Methods  of  Teaching  French 
See  description  of  this  course  on  page  68. 

Fbench  402.     Phonetics 

See  description  of  this  course  on  page  68. 

Fbench  403.     Practice  Teaching 

See  description  of  this  course  on  page  69. 

French  404.     Problems  of  Teaching  French 
See  description  of  this  course  on  page  69. 
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THE  CUERICULIJM  FOR  THE  TEAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

OF  GERMAN 

The  courses  for  those  students  who  select  German  as  their 
major  or  their  minor  are  planned  to  give  to  the  students  linguistic 
fluency,  as  well  as  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  German  literature,  and 
of  the  cultural  development  of  the  German  people. 

All  courses  in  this  department  will  be  conducted  entirely  in 
German.  Three  or  four  units  of  high  school  credits  in  German, 
or  their  equivalent,  are  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  taking  the 
subject  as  a  major  or  a  minor. 

Required  courses  for  all  students  majoring  in  the  subject  are: 
101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203;  301,  302,  303,  401,  402,  403,  and  404. 
Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  and  402  are  required  of  stu- 
dents minoring  in  German. 

German  101.    German  Civilization  From  Early  Times  to  ISOO 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  social  development  of  German 
life  from  its  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  Chivalry.  Medieval  life 
in  its  religious,  political,  artistic  aspects  is  studied,  and  its  literary 
expression,  particularly  in  court  epics,  is  emphasized. 

German  102.     German  Civilization  from  ISOO  to  1500 

This  course  deals  with  the  political,  social,  scientific,  literary, 
and  artistic  transformation  which  brought  about  the  rise  of  the 
cities  during  the  Renaissance.  The  Meistersinger  Hans  Sachs,  das 
Volkslied,  and  the  German  Theater  are  given  careful  attention. 

German  103.  German  Civilization  from  the  Time  of  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Classical  Period 
This  course  presents  a  study  of  life  in  Germany  at  the  time  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  religious  wars.  It  deals  with 
the  political,  religious,  social,  and  literary  problems  of  Germany  in 
her  transition  from  medieval  to  modern  times.  Extracts  from 
Martin  Luther  are  read.  The  development  of  German  poetry,  prose, 
and  the  drama  is  carefully  traced. 
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German  201.    Introduction  to  the  Classics 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  literary  analysis,  a  literary 
vocabulary  through  lectures,  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 
Students  will  read  extracts  from  Klopstock,  Wieland,  and  Herder, 
but  special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  readings,  analyses,  and  dis- 
cussions of  Lessing's  "Nathan  der  Weise,"  "Minna  von  Bamhelm" 
and  "Laokoon." 

German  202.    Schiller 

This  course  emphasizes  the  expression  of  the  classical  spirit  in 
the  life  and  work  of  Schiller.  The  student  is  required  to  read  the 
most  important  of  his  poems  as  well  as  "Die  Rauber,"  "Kabale  und 
Liebe,"  "Don  Carlos,''  '^allenstein  Trilogie,"  "Maria  Stuart/' 
"Braut  von  Messina/'  "Jungfrau  von  Orieans/'  "Wilhelm  Tell." 

German  203.    Goethe 

This  course  deals  with  the  life  and  work  of  Goethe.  The  stu- 
dent is  required  to  read  Goethe's  lyrics  and  ballads,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  to  be  studied  in  detail.  The  course  also  includes 
lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  on  Goethe's  "Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  "Iphigenie/'  "Egmont,"  "Torquato  Tasso,"  '^erther," 
'Wilhelm  Meister,"  'Hermann  und  Dorothea,"  and  "Faust."' 

German  301.    The  Romantic  Movement 

A  study  of  the  life  and  significant  work  of  Hoelderiin,  Novalis, 
Clements  Brentano,  Arnim,  Kleist,  Uhland,  Morike,  Chamisso, 
Eichendorff,  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Lenau,  H.  Heine. 

German  302.    The  Realistic  Movement 

As  in  the  preceding  course,  the  student  reads,  discusses, 
analyzes,  and  gives  reports  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  most  im- 
portant writers  of  this  period.  Pari:icular  attention  is  given  to 
Grillparzer,  Friedrich  Hebbel,  Droste-Huelshoff,  Keller,  Meyer, 
Storm,  Theodor  Fontane,  and  Hermann  Sudermann. 


[ 
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German"  303.    The  Naturalistic  Movement 

Emphasis  is  put  on  Gerhart  Hauptmann^s  "Vor  Soiinena"iif- 
gang/'  "Die  Weber/'  "Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht/'  "Die  versunkene 
Gloeke,"  "Hannele/^  "Der  Biberpelz'';  Schnitzler's  "Der  Weg  ins 
Freie/'  "Anatol/^  "Franlein  Else'^  Holz  and  Schlaff,  "Poetry.'' 

German  304.    Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  more  advanced  student  a 
complete  review  of  correct  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  con- 
structions with  an  emphasis  on  style.  This  work  is  always  profes- 
sionalized. This  course  is  offered  every  year  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

German  305.  Introduction  to  Gothic,  Old,  and  Middle  High 
German 
The  chief  units  in  this  course  are:  (1)  Wulfila's  Bible  in 
Gothic;  (2)  fragments  from  the  Hildebrandslied  in  Old  High 
German;  and  (3)  minstrel  epics  and  lyrics  in  Middle  High  Ger- 
man. This  is  an  elementary  course  in  historical  grammar  offered 
every  year  to  Juniors  only. 

German  306.    Studies  in  Contemporary  German  Literature 

This  course  begins  with  1900  and  emphasizes  recent  post-war 
developments  in  the  German  drama,  novel,  and  poetry.  Much 
outside  reading  is  encouraged  for  discussions  and  reports. 

German  307.  Development  of  the  German  Drama  and  German 
Poetry  From  Early  to  Modern  Times 
This  course  treats  the  development  of  the  German  drama  and 
poetry  from  medieval  to  modern  times.  Particular  emphasis  is 
given  the  French,  Spanish,  English,  Italian,  and  Scandinavian 
influences  during  the  various  generations  of  the  drama.  This 
course  also  aims  to  give  the  student  a  critical  insight  into  the  de- 
velopment of  German  poetry  as  the  outstanding  form  of  German 
literary  expression.  Students  are  encouraged  to  write  their  own 
anthologies. 
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Courses  306  and  307  will  alternate  in  successive  years  to  allow 
Juniors  and  Seniors  the  choice  of  two  elective  courses.  Students 
majoring  in  German  who  are  electing  German  304  in  their  junior 
year  are  urged  to  elect  the  Greek  drama  course  in  the  fall  term  of 
their  senior  year,  or  vice-versa. 

German  401.    The  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  68. 

German  402.    Comparative  Phonetics 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  68. 

German  403.    Supervised  Student  Teaching 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  69. 

German  404.    Problems  in  The  Teaching  of  German 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  69. 


THE  CUERICULUM  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

OF  SPANISH 

The  courses  for  those  who  select  Spanish  as  their  major  or 
their  minor  are  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  Spanish  for  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  not  only  by  giving  them  fluency 
in  the  language  and  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar,  but  also  by 
acquainting  the  students  with  the  culture  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  people  and  by  giving  them  the  necessary  background  that 
a  progressive  teacher  of  Spanish  should  have. 

All  the  courses  are  conducted  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite  re- 
quirements for  majors  or  minors  are  three  to  four  years  of  high 
school  Spanish. 

Required  courses  for  all  students  majoring  in  the  subject  are: 

101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402,  403,  and  404. 
Required  courses  for  all  students  minoring  in  Spanish  are:     101, 

102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  and  402. 
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Spaitish  101.  Spanish  Civilization — The  Middle  Ages  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  Juan  II 
The  era.  of  the  invasions  with  the  brillant  civilization  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  "Keconquista/'  the  long  struggle  of  the  Christians 
to  reconquer  their  soil,  is  surveyed  up  to  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X 
the  Learned,  a  period  particularly  favorable  to  literature.  The 
medieval  contributions  to  literature  are  emphasized  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  history  to  literature  is  shown  through  the  epic  legends. 
The  student  is  required  to  read  Don  Juan  Manuel's  "Conde  de 
Lucanor.'^ 

Spanish  102.  Spanish  Civilization — The  Renaissance  During  the 
Reigns  of  Juan  II  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
The  Renaissance  movement  in  Spain,  the  establishment  of  the 
political  and  territorial  unity,  and  the  first  New  World  discoveries 
are  the  topics  studied  in  this  course.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  the  Court  Verse  in  poetry,  to  the  Romances  of  Chivalry, 
particularly  to  the  "Amadis'^  and  in  the  drama  to  the  "Celestina." 

Spanish  103.  Spanish  Civilization — The  Modern  Ages  From  the 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  Philip  II 
This  course  deals  with  the  political  power  that  Spain  exercised 
in  Europe,  the  struggle  to  attain  universal  domination  both  phy- 
sically and  intellectually.  The  student  is  required  to  read  the  most 
important  ballads  in  the  Spanish  "Romancero''  and  to  study  the 
picaresque  novel  with  'Tiazarillo  de  Tormes.^' 

Spanish  201.    The  Golden  Age — Cervantes 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  "Don  Quijote  de  la 
Mancha^'  and  its  interpretation  and  appreciation  by  means  of  lec- 
tures and  discussions.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  study  of  the 
"Novelas  Ejemplares,''  emphasizing  their  ethical  and  artistic 
values. 


I 


I 
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Spanish  202.  The  Golden  Age — Lope  de  Vega  and  Tirso  de 
Molina 
In  this  course  these  poets'  most  representative  plays  such  as 
'T.a  Estrella  de  Sevilla,"  *'E1  Mejor  Alcalde  el  Rev,"  "La  Moza  de 
Cantaro/'  and  "El  Burlador  de  Sevilla,"  "Don  Gil  de  las  Calzas 
Verdes,"  "El  Vergonzoso  en  palacio"  are  read  and  studied  for  their 
sources,  historical  background  and  problems. 

Spanish  203.    The  Golden  Age — Calderon  de  la  Barca 

The  relation  of  literary  to  social,  political,  and  religious  history 
is  established  through  Calderon's  most  representative  dramas  such 
as  'Tfa  Vida  es  Sueno,"  "El  Alcalde  de  Zalamea,"  and  his  "Autos 
Sacramentales"  which  the  student  reads  and  analyzes. 

Spanish  301.    The  Nineteenth  Century — Romanticism 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  Romanti- 
cism in  Spain  and  the  "Emigrades."  The  representative  works  of 
Martinez  de  la  Rose,  El  Duque  de  Rivas,  Espronceda,  Zorrilla,  and 
others  are  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  inspiration,  technique, 
sources,  and  influences. 

Spanish  302.     The  Nineteenth  Century — The  Post-Romantic 
Drama 
A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  various  currents  repre- 
sented by  such  authors  as  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  Lopez  de  Ayala, 
Nunez  de  Arce,  Echegaray,  etc. 

Spanish  303.  The  Nineteenth  Century — The  Post-Romantic  Poets 
This  course  deals  with  the  period  of  transition  between  the  two 
movements  of  Romanticism  and  Modernism.     The  students  con- 
sider the  poetry  of  Campoamor,  Rosalia  de  Castro,  Gabriel  y  Galan. 

Spanish  304.    Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  more  advanced  students  a 
complete  review  of  correct  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  prin- 
ciples with  an  emphasis  on  style.  This  work  is  always  professional- 
ized.    This  course  is  offered  every  year  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
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Spanish  305.    The  Development  of  The  Novel 

In  this  course  a  survey  is  made  of  the  development  of  Spanish 
fiction  beginning  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  when  Spain  was  the 
chief  intermediary  point  between  oriental  culture  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  Eomance  of 
Chivalry,  the  Pastoral  Eomance,  and  the  Historical  Novel  and  is 
presented  by  means  of  lectures,  individual  readings,  and  group 
discussions. 

Spanish  306.    The  Development  of  The  Novel 

A  study  is  made  in  this  course  of  the  most  characteristic  form 
which  Spanish  realistic  fiction  took  in  the  sixteenth  century  with 
the  Picaresque  Novel,  as  well  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  novels, 
"Don  Quijote/'  which  represents  the  blend  of  idealism  and  realism, 
and  the  modern  novel  of  manners. 

Spanish  307.    Contemporary  Spain 

This  course  deals  with  the  Renaissance  begun  by  the  generation 
of  1898  after  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  Colonies.  The  student  is 
required  to  read  the  lyric  poetry  of  Marquina,  Antonio  and  Manuel 
Machado,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Villaespesa.  He  also  studies  the 
drama  of  Benavente,  the  Brothers  Alvarez  Quintero  and  Martinez 
Sierra. 

Spanish  308.    Contemporary  Spain 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  contemporary  Spain  by 
means  of  crystallized  expression  in  novels  of  such  representative 
writers  as  Pio  Baroja,  Valle  Inclan,  Perez  de  Ayala,  etc.,  and  the 
works  of  such  scholars  as  Unamuno,  Menendez  Pidal,  Altamira,  and 
others. 

Electives  305,  306  and  307,  308  are  to  be  given  in  alternate 
years,  making  it  possible  for  students  to  take  two  elective  classes, 
one  in  their  junior  and  one  in  their  senior  year.  Students  major- 
ing in  Spanish  who  are  electing  Spanish  304  in  the  fall  term  of 
their  junior  year  are  urged  to  elect  the  Greek  Drama  course  in  the 
fall  term  of  their  senior  year,  or  vice-versa. 
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Spanish  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  68. 

Spanish  402.    Comparative  Phonetics 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  68. 

Spanish  403.     Supervised  Student  Teaching 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  69. 

Spanish  404.    Problems  in  The  Teaching  of  Spanish 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  69. 

THE  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

OF  LATIN 

The  following  courses  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
teach  Latin  in  Junior  or  Senior  High  Schools.  In  their  arrange- 
ment attention  has  been  devoted  to  providing  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  Latin  instruction  as  now  taught  in  such 
high  schools  and  to  furnish  a  broad  view  of  the  works  of  Roman 
authors  generally  read  in  colleges.  In  these  courses  considerable 
time  is  also  devoted  to  the  essential  facts  of  ancient  histor\% 
literature,  and  civilization  which  must  be  possessed  by  all  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  Latin. 

The  following  curriculum  outlines  the  courses  for  Latin  majors. 
Students  minoring  in  Latin  must  take  courses  numbered  101,  102, 
103;  201,  202,  203;  and  301,  302,  or  303.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  elective  courses  in  the  study  of  Greek. 

Latin  101.  Livy:  Ah  Urhe  Condita.  Books  I,  XXI,  and  XXII. 
The  work  of  the  freshman  year  in  Latin  begins  with  the  read- 
ing of  selected  passages  of  Livy's  History  of  Rome.  Much  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  early  histon-  and  mythology  of  the  Romans 
as  recorded  by  Livy  in  Book  I.  The  dramatic  account  of  Hannibal's 
attack  on  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War  forms  the  basis  for  an 
intensive  study  of  the  Punic  Wars. 
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Latin  102.    Cicero:  De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute 

During  the  second  term,  one  of  the  ahove  essays  by  Cicero  is 
read  as  a  basis  for  discussions  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans.  A  careful  outline  of  the  essay  is  made  and  the  history  of 
the  ideas  expressed  is  traced. 

Latin  103.    Horace:  Carmina.    Books  I-IV. 

As  many  of  the  odes  of  Horace  as  time  permits  are  read  during 
this  term.  An  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  field 
of  Prosody.  Metrical  translations  of  some  of  the  best  known  odes 
are  requested,  and  modem  renderings  of  the  poems  are  discussed. 


Throughout  the  freshman  year  serious  attention  is  directed 
toward  the  writing  of  Latin  prose.  At  the  outset  all  the  composi- 
tion work  usually  required  in  high  schools  is  carefully  reviewed. 
An  intensive  study  of  forms  and  syntax  precedes  the  actual  writing 
of  exercises.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  expected  that  the  student 
should  have  acquired  facility  in  writing  in  Latin  from  dictation. 

At  least  one  hour  weekly  during  the  freshman  year  is  devoted 
to  the  cultural  background  of  the  prospective  teacher  of  Latin. 
During  this  year  emphasis  is  laid  on  Eoman  history  and  civiliza- 
tion. Frequent  lectures  are  given  by  the  instructor  and  reports 
are  required  of  the  students. 

Latin  201.    Pliny:    Epistulae.    Books  I-X. 

Many  of  Pliny's  letters  are  read  during  the  first  term  of  the 
sophomore  year  as  a  basis  for  discussions  of  the  social  conditions  at 
Eome  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  The  intimate  personal  touches 
in  many  of  these  letters  are  emphasized  to  bring  out  Pliny's  vivid 
personality  and  varied  interests.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the 
characteristics  of  his  Latin  style. 

Latin  202.    Tacitus:    Annals.    Books  I-VI. 

Selections  from  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  are  read  during  this 
term  in  connection  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  changes  in  the 
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writing  of  Latin  during  the  Silver  Age.  The  political  careers  of 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  are  compared  and  much  attention  is  directed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Emperors  on  the  life  of  the  period. 

Latin  203.    Selections  from  the  Latin  Poets 

This  term's  work  comprises  a  survey  of  Latin  Poetry  from  the 
earliest  fragments  to  the  poems  of  Ausonius.  The  outstanding 
poems,  especially  of  such  authors  as  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Juvenal, 
Martial,  whose  works  are  less  frequently  read,  form  a  basis  for 
consideration  of  the  development  of  Latin  poetry  and  its  influence 
on  later  writers. 


The  course  in  Latin  writing  begun  in  the  freshman  year  is  con- 
tinued during  the  second  year.  Exercises  are  set  for  home  prep- 
aration, but  the  greatest  emphasis  is  placed  on  sight  composition 
done  in  the  classroom. 

Throughout  the  sophomore  year  lectures  are  given  on  the 
history  of  Latin  literature.  These  aim  to  present  to  the  student 
the  main  authors  of  the  successive  periods  of  Latin  writing  and  to 
insure  a  well-controlled  appreciation  of  their  works. 

Time  is  also  devoted  during  this  year  to  the  professional  aspects 
of  the  teaching  of  Latin.  The  work  of  the  Caesar  year  of  high 
school  Latin  is  studied  intensively.  The  narrative  of  the  Gallic 
War  is  reread  rapidly  and  the  techniques  involved  in  its  effective 
presentation  to  high  school  students  are  discussed.  Students  in 
this  year  are  expected  to  make  frequent  observations  of  Caesar 
classes  in  the  College  High  School. 

Latin  301.    Terence:  The  Phonnio 

During  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year  one  play  of  Terence, 
"The  Phormio,"  is  read  with  especial  emphasis  on  its  relation  to 
the  contribution  of  the  Romans  to  dramatic  literature.  Much  at- 
tention is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Drama  in  Greece  and  Rome 
and  to  the  development  of  the  theatre  as  a  means  of  dramatic 
presentation.  An  effort  is  made  to  influence  the  students  to  present 
scenes  from  Latin  comedies  as  part  of  their  classroom  work. 
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Latin  302.    Plautus:  The  Trinummus 

The  work  of  Latin  drama  is  continued  during  the  second  term 
by  the  reading  of  one  play  by  Plautus.  This  play  is  an  admirable 
vehicle  for  a  further  study  of  the  older  stratum  of  Latin  writing 
and  serves  by  its  closer  connection  with  Greek  drama  to  demon- 
strate the  further  development  of  Koman  drama  from  Greek 
sources. 

Latin  303.    Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Natura 

One  term  during  this  year  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  selections 
from  the  great  work  of  the  one  important  philosophical  poet  of 
Eome.  The  poem  is  discussed  with  special  reference  to  Lucretius' 
connection  with  Greek  philosophy  and  his  influence  on  later  writers, 
especially  Vergil. 


The  course  in  composition  which  has  been  continued  through 
the  first  two  years  is  now  concentrated  on  sight  translation  and 
original  compositions.  Much  attention  is  given  to  style  in  Latin 
writing,  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  appropriate  diction. 

The  student  is  introduced  during  the  third  year  to  the  subject 
of  Classical  Archaeolog}^  This  is  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures 
on  the  different  periods  of  the  investigation  of  classical  remains. 
The  latest  excavations  are  discussed  and  the  results  of  modern 
research  outlined.  From  the  professional  standpoint  the  work  of 
the  Cicero  year  in  high  school  Latin  is  examined.  The  newer 
textbooks  are  discussed  and  the  techniques  of  effective  presentation 
of  Cicero's  works  to  high  school  students  are  studied.  Students 
during  this  year  are  expected  to  make  frequent  observations  of 
Cicero  classes  in  the  College  High  School. 

Latin  401.    Methods  of  Teaching  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  Page  68. 
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Latin  402.    The  Four  Years  of  High  School  Latin 

During  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year  the  work  of  the  high 
school  Latin  teacher  is  rapidly  reviewed.  Stress  is  laid  especially 
on  the  skillful  presentation  of  first  year  Latin  through  carefully 
planned  lessons.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  new  tendencies  in 
Latin  instruction  as  exemplified  by  the  latest  textbooks.  Constant 
observation  of  Latin  classes  both  at  the  College  and  in  neighboring 
high  schools  is  required. 

Latin  403.    Supervised  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  403,  Page  69. 

Latin  404.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  404,  Page  69. 
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THE  DEPAETMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  for  those  who  select  mathematics  as  their  major 
are  planned  to  give  students  a  background  of  subject  matter  and 
to  develop  a  power  to  think  mathematically  that  will  prepare  them 
adequately  to  teach  the  subject.  While  most  of  the  required  work 
includes  subject  matter  beyond  that  taught  in  the  high  school,  it  is 
all  taken  from  the  standpoint  of  training  teachers  rather  than 
merely  learning  more  mathematics.  Clear  reasoning  and  clear 
expression  in  presentation  is  emphasized  throughout,  and  the 
proof  of  facts  is  stressed  as  much  as  the  facts  themselves. 

A  student  is  not  advised  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not 
passed  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra,  and  plane  geometry 
in  the  high  school  with  average  standards  or  above,  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  the  work  required  here  satis- 
factorily. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303,  401,  402, 
403  and  404,  are  minimum  requirements  for  students  specializing 
in  the  subject. 

Courses  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  401  and  404  are  sug- 
gested as  courses  to  be  taken  by  students  minoring  in  the  subject. 

Courses  200A  and  200B  are  required  of  all  students. 

Mathematics  101.    College  Algebra 

Mathematics  101,  102,  and  103  form  a  closely  related  sequence 
of  courses  in  Introductory  Mathematics  for  college  freshmen.  The 
three  major  fields  of  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry 
are  fully  treated.  The  elements  of  calculus  are  introduced  at  the 
beginning  and  used  throughout  simply  as  a  tool  in  order  to  vitalize 
and  simplify  the  work  without  attempting  to  invade  the  field  of 
Calculus.  The  Fall  Term^s  work  includes  the  principal  topics 
of  College  Algebra,  such  as  functions  and  graphs,  polynomials, 
rational  and  irrational  functions,  with  additional  topics  in  differen- 
tiation and  integration. 
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Mathematics  102.    Trigonometry 

This  is  the  second  course  of  the  above  sequence  and  deals  prin- 
cipally with  trigonometric  functions  and  formulas,  solution  of 
oblique  triangles,  properties  of  circular  functions,  inverse  circu- 
lar functions,  hyperbolic  functions,  progressions  and  series,  includ- 
ing many  applications. 

Mathematics  103.    Analytic  Geometry 

The  third  course  of  the  sequence  as  given  under  Mathematics 
101  treats  the  usual  topics  found  in  analytic  geometry  such  as  the 
straight  line,  the  conic  sections,  polar  coordinates,  parametric  equa- 
tions, transformation  of  coordinates,  and  the  general  equation  of 
the  second  degree  in  two  variables.  The  method  of  approach,  how- 
ever, is  different  from  that  of  the  conventional  text. 

Mathematics  200A.    The  Social  Uses  of  Mathematics 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  met  by  the  intelligent  citizen 
independent  of  his  vocation  forms  the  basis  for  selection  of  material 
for  this  course.  The  mathematics  is  mostly  arithmetic  and  includes 
the  problems  met  in  home  and  civic  life.  Some  of  the  topics  are 
budgeting,  installment  buying,  methods  of  saving,  methods  of  in- 
vestment, taxation,  insurance,  the  relation  of  salary  to  cost  of 
living,  and  renting  vs.  owning  a  home.  Some  time  will  also  be 
given  to  intuitive  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometric  ratios  and  sta- 
tistics. 

Mathematics  200B.    Educational  Statistics 

This  course  deals  with  the  uses  of  elementary  statistical  meth- 
ods in  education.  By  analysis  of  real  data  from  the  secondary 
field,  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  measures  of  central 
tendency  and  variability.  Short  methods  of  computation  and 
graphic  representation  of  material  are  stressed.  The  properties 
of  the  normal  curve  are  applied  to  educational  problems,  and  a 
study  of  linear  correlation  is  made. 
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Mathematics  201.    Elementary  Differential  Calculus 

This  is  a  beginning  course.  A  clear  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  derivative  besides  facility  in  the  mechanical  com- 
putation of  the  derivatives  of  various  functions  is  the  aim  of  the 
course.  At  all  times  interesting  applications  of  the  derivative  to 
all  fields  are  stressed,  as  is  the  relationship  between  the  variation 
and  the  rate  problems  of  senior  high  school  mathematics. 

Mathematics  202.    Elementary  Integral  Calculus 

Integration  is  developed  as  the  inverse  process  to  differentiation 
and  as  a  method  of  summation.  Applications  of  the  integral  calcu- 
lus to  the  finding  of  volumes  and  areas  and  to  the  solution  of 
other  exercises  are  prominently  presented. 

Mathematics  203.    Elementary  Calculus 

This  is  a  continuation  of  courses  201  and  202. 

Mathematics  301.    Higher  Algebra 

Some  of  the  more  advanced  topics  in  Algebra  will  be  considered 
in  this  course.  These  include  polynomials  and  equations  of  higher 
degree,  simultaneous  equations,  linear  dependence,  matrices,  and 
determinants. 

Mathematics  302.    Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

Those  topics  which  are  usually  treated  in  the  analjrtic  geometry 
of  space  will  be  studied.  These  include  space  coordinates,  lines 
and  planes  in  space,  the  sphere,  and  the  forms,  properties  and  classi- 
fication of  quadric  surfaces.  This  course  is  particularly  valuable  in 
aiding  the  student  to  obtain  proper  mathematical  space  concepts. 

Mathematics  303.    Advanced  Calculus 

Some  of  the  more  advanced  topics  of  Calculus  will  be  considered 
in  this  course.  Among  these  are  the  properties  of  analytic  func- 
tions of  a  real  variable,  functions  of  two  or  more  variables,  implicit 
functions,  convergent  and  divergent  series,  partial  derivatives  and 
their  applications,  and  multiple  integrals. 
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Mathematics  304.    Solid  Geometry 

This  course  is  for  those  who  have  not  had  Solid  Geometry  in  the 
high  schools,  or  who  wish  a  careful  review  of  the  subject. 

Mathematics  305.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

Elective  for  any  student  in  the  junior  or  senior  year  who  is 
majoring  in  mathematics. 

Mathematics  306.  Applications  of  Elementary  Mathematics 
(Elective) 
This  course  endeavors  to  show  the  prospective  teacher  the 
nature  and  use  of  those  mathematical  instruments  whose  funda- 
mental principles  are  within  the  understanding  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  pupils.  The  course  will  thus  provide  a  back- 
ground of  experience  for  use  in  vitalizing  and  motivating  the 
teaching  of  elementary  mathematics.  Besides  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  principles  and  use  of  the  transit,  level,  sextant, 
plane  table,  and  slide  rule  with  much  field  work,  considerable  time 
is  spent  on  home-made  instruments  used  in  indirect  measurement. 

Mathematics  307,  308,  309.    Mathematics  for  Science  Majors 

These  courses  form  an  elective  sequence  for  science  majors  who 
are  unable  to  take  more  than  one  year  of  college  mathematics.  The 
chief  aim  is  to  consider  the  applications  of  college  mathematics 
in  the  fields  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Among  the  topics  studied 
are :  logarithms,  the  slide  rule,  ratio  and  proportion,  equations 
and  graphs,  trigonometric  functions,  differentiation,  integration, 
infmite  series,  empirical  equations,  and  probability.  Applications 
are  made  directly  to  problems  in  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Mathematics  401.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 

Schools 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  recent  movements  in  the 

reorganization   of   junior   and   senior  high   school   mathematics; 

methods  of  presenting  some  of  the  more  difficult  phases  of  arith- 
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metic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  observation  and  reports  of  the  teach- 
ing in  our  observation  school.  It  includes  a  review  of  some  of 
the  recent  textbooks  in  the  subject  and  a  consideration  of  the  types, 
value  and  use  of  standardized  tests. 

Mathematics  402  and  405.      Modern  College  Geometry 

Since  the  primary  objective  in  the  course  in  mathematics  is  to 
prepare  teachers,  and  since  the  other  courses  offered  do  not  give 
any  review  and  extension  of  geometry,  this  course  is  given  to 
furnish  the  student  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  geometry 
than  he  obtained  in  high  school  and  to  extend  the  subject  to 
theorems  not  given  in  such  courses.  This  gives  a  new  attitude 
toward  the  subject  and  develops  methods  of  attack  and  proof  that 
are  decidedly  helpful  in  classroom  teaching.  The  first  part  of  the 
course  is  a  review  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  elementary  geometry, 
including  the  solution  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  more  difficult 
tyi^e  of  ^'originals"  and  a  number  of  "practical  applications^'  of 
the  subject.  This  will  be  followed  by  theorems  and  problems 
not  taken  in  elementary  geometry  as :  ( 1 )  geometric  constructions, 
based  upon  loci,  indirect  elements,  etc.;  similar  and  homothetic 
figures;  (2)  properties  of  the  triangle;  (3)  transversals,  including 
Menelaus's  theorem  and  Ceva's  theorem;  (4)  harmonic  properties 
of  circles;  (5)  inversion;  and  (6)  a  further  study  of  the  geometry 
of  the  triangle. 

Mathematics  403.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  work,  see  page  48. 

Mathematics  404.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
For  a  description  of  this  work,  see  page  49. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

It  is  well  known  that  a  scholarly  grasp  of  subject  matter  is 
needed  for  effective  work  in  high  school  teaching.  It  is  also  recog- 
nized that  in  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  subject  matter  the 
teacher  should  have  a  professional  attitude  toward  the  work  he  is 
to  do;  he  should  know  the  best  practices  in  teaching  the  subject; 
and  he  should  understand  the  group  of  students  he  is  to  teach. 
With  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  science  department 
to  send  into  the  field  teachers  who  have  a  well-rounded  professional 
and  academic  preparation.  In  planning  the  course  for  training 
science  teachers  for  secondary  schools  we  must  recognize  that:  (1) 
Most  teachers  entering  this  field  are  called  upon  to  teach  various 
combinations  of  science  courses,  such  as  general  science,  biology, 
botan}',  zoology,  physics,  chemistry.  (2)  Many  science  teachers  are 
given  a  combination  of  subjects  to  teach  that  include  fields  other 
than  science.  Usually  the  combination  is  one  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics, but  in  many  instances  it  involves  three  or  more  subject 
matter  fields. 

It  is  neither  expedient  nor  possible  for  the  science  department 
to  train  teachers  to  teach  all  of  these  combinations.  The  program 
of  courses  suggested  in  the  online  that  follows  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive study  and  will  be  followed  until  further  investigation  re- 
veals a  more  satisfactory  plan. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics  ap- 
pears more  frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combinations 
of  subjects  taught  by  science  teachers,  students  specializing  in 
science  should  plan  to  include  as  many  mathematics  courses  as 
possible  during  the  four  years. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  college  work  of  a  student  in  this 
institution  is  not  revealed  by  a  casual  examination  of  the  program 
of  studies  outlined  in  this  section  of  the  catalogue.  We  refer  to 
the  student  apprenticeship  work  in  the  College  High  School,  which 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  College  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
training  teachers  during  the  period  of  undergraduate  instruction. 
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During  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  students  specializing 
in  the  sciences  will  be  required  to  take  part,  as  assistants,  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  science  courses  in  the  demon- 
stration school.  While  students  will  not  be  in  active  charge  of 
instruction  at  any  time,  each  student  will  assist  in:  (1)  the  organ- 
ization of  units  of  instruction;  (2)  the  selection  and  trial  of  demon- 
stration experiments;  (3)  the  preparation  of  classroom  and  labora- 
tory materials;  (4)  the  preparation  and  scoring  of  tests  and  exam- 
inations; (5)  the  organization  of  field  work  and  other  details  of 
classroom  instruction;  (6)  the  use  of  visual  aids;  and  (7)  library 
reference  work.  This  apprenticeship  work  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  college  program  in  the  science 
field. 

A  PROGRAM  OP  COURSES 

POR  STUDENTS  PREPARING  TO  TEACH  SCIENCE 

(REQUIRED  COURSES) 


First  Term 
Biology  101 


First  Year 
Second  Term 
Biology  102 


Third  Term 
Biology  103 
Physiography  100 


First  Term 
Chemistry  201 
Biology  201 
Biology  200 


First  Term 
Mathematics  307 
(Elective) 
Chemistry  301 
Physics  301 


Second  Year 

Second  Term 
Chemistry  202 
Biology  202 

Third  Year 
Second  Term 

Mathematics  308 
(Elective) 

Chemistry  302 

Physics  302 


Third  Term 
Chemistry  203 
Biology  203 


Third  Term 
Mathematics    309 

(Elective) 
Chemistry  303 
Physics  303 


First  Term 
Science  401 
Physics  402 
Science  407 


Fourth  Year 
Second  'Verm 

Science  404 
Physics  405 
Science  406 


Third  Term 
Science  403 — Super- 
vised Teaching 
(This  work  covers  a 
full    term.) 
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Science  301.    General  Biology 

A  course  planned  and  conducted  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
students  majoring  in  fields  other  tlian  science.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  broad  biological  principles  and  upon  applications  of  these 
principles  to  the  interest  and  experience  of  the  average  individual. 
The  formal  laboratory  exercises  of  regular  courses  in  biology  are 
replaced  by  a  series  of  classroom  demonstrations  and  by  occasional 
field  trips.     Six  hours  per  week.     No  prerequisites. 

Science  302.     General  Chemistry 

This  is  a  lecture  and  demonstration  course  for  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  in  fields  other  than  science.  Among  the  topics 
covered  are :  nature  and  structure  of  matter,  the  laws  of  combina- 
tion of  matter;  chemistry  as  applied  to  water  and  its  purification, 
to  clothes,  to  foods,  to  treatment  of  disease  and  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  to  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources;  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  dentistry,  law, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  the  industries  of  the  State ;  and  the 
correlation  of  chemistry  with  the  fields  of  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  social  sciences,  and  technical  fields.  Outside 
reading  assignments  will  be  made  from  recent  popular  books  and 
current  magazines. 

Science  303.  General  Physics 

This  course  is  a  series  of  lectures  illustrated  with  demonstra- 
tion experiments.  Some  of  the  topics  are :  ventilation ;  convection 
and  radiation;  ice,  steam,  and  boiling  water;  air  pressure  and 
humidity ;  winds ;  constellations  and  solar  system ;  light  and  color ; 
magnets  and  magnetism;  electric  bells;  storage  battery;  electric 
motors  and  power;  sound  and  telephone;  and  radio  receivers.  Ex- 
tensive reference  reading  will  be  required  in  recent  popular  books 
•dealing  with  physics. 

Science  400.     The  Physical  Sciences  in  Modern  Life 

This  course  for  teachers  in  fields  other  than  science  is  a  series 
of  lectures  with  demonstrations  on  topics  from  chemistrv'  and 
physics  and  related  fields.     Such  topics  as  the  following  are  in- 
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eluded  in  the  course;  the  nature  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids; 
exploring  the  sky;  exploring  the  atom;  the  evolution  of  the  solar 
system;  the  nature  of  light;  the  contributions  of  the  telescope, 
microscope,  and  spectroscope  in  present  day  life;  electricity  in  the 
home  and  the  community;  sound  and  music;  place  of  electrical 
communication  in  modern  life;  some  outstanding  physicists  and 
chemists  and  their  discoveries;  the  contributions  of  chemistry  to 
food,  water  supply,  clothing  and  shelter;  chemistry  of  coal  and 
petroleum;  new  metals  from  old;  and  the  place  of  chemistry  in 
agriculture. 

Science  401.    Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  col- 
lege biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Students  who  are  taking  the 
second  year  of  physics  simultaneously  will  be  admitted.  As  a 
further  prerequisite  for  this  course,  it  is  expected  that  students 
will  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  six  year  science  program 
in  the  College  High  School  through  service  as  assistants  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Among  other  topics  the  students  will  study  the  following  in  the 
book  and  journal  literature  of  science  education:  the  place  of 
science  in  present  day  life;  functions  of  science  in  secondary 
schools;  relationships  of  science  courses  in  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  schools;  state  and  city  courses  of  study;  merits  and 
deficiencies  of  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  and  tests;  functions  of 
laboratory  work ;  design  and  equipment  of  laboratories ;  demonstra- 
tion experiments;  excursions;  visual  aids;  reference  readings  and 
other  materials  for  enriching  courses  in  general  science,  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics. 

Science  403.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Science 

During  the  spring  quarter  of  the  fourth  year  a  student  will 
spend  the  entire  time  in  a  public  high  school  as  a  science  teacher, 
working  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  director  of  practice 
teaching  and  the  heads  of  departments  of  science  in  the  College 
and  the  high  school.    At  first  the  student  will  be  an  observer  and 
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assistant.  Later,  science  classes  in  ge>neral  science,  biology,  chem- 
istry, or  physics  will  be  taught  by  the  student  for  a  period  of  six 
to  eight  weeks.  For  this  period  the  student  will  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  high  school  faculty  and  participate  in  the  usual  school  ac- 
tivities. 

Science  404.    Problems  in  Science  Teaching 

This  course  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  published  investigations 
dealing  with  curriculum  construction,  evaluation  of  current  prac- 
tices in  junior  and  senior  high  school  science  courses,  and  the 
psychology  of  learning  in  science.  An  intensive  study  will  be 
made  of  a  limited  number  of  contemporary  problems  in  the  several 
fields  of  general  science,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  teaching. 
A  working  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  educational 
measurements  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

Science  405.    Field  Studies  in  Science 

This  course  is  planned  to  aid  teachers  of  nature  and  science  in 
a  better  understanding  of  field  life  and  regions.  The  work  consists 
of  a  study  of  the  plants,  animals,  rocks,  minerals,  physiographical 
features,  and  geologic  history  of  type  regions  in  northeastern  Xew 
Jersey.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  collection,  classification,  and 
preparation  for  school  use  of  field  materials.  Intensive  study  is 
made  of  the  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  campus.  Classified  col- 
lections are  required  of  all  students.  These  collections  are  so 
planned  that  full  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  conservation  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  course  embodies  lectures,  discussions, 
laboratory  work,  and  field  trips. 

Science  406.    Astronomy 

This  introductory  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing are  considered :  motions  of  the  earth ;  time ;  the  moon ;  law  of 
gravitation;  the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors;  the  sun;  evolution 
of  the  solar  system;  the  constellations;  distances  and  motions  of 
the  stars;  and  spectrum  analysis. 
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Science  407.     Geology 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  geology  designed  to  give 
science  teachers  a  familiarity  with  general  geological  principles, 
the  rocks,  minerals,  and  geological  history  of  New  Jersey. 

Several  trips  will  be  taken  during  the  course  to  study  such 
things  as  evidences  of  glaciation,  igneous  rocks,  sedimentary  rocks, 
metamorphic  rocks,  evidences  of  diastrophism,  and  to  collect  rocks 
and  minerals.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  collection 
as  a  part  of  the  laboratory  and  field  work ;  and  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  the  collection  of  photographs  illustrating  work 
studied.  Classroom  and  laboratory  work  will  center  around  the 
field  trips.    Expenses  are  estimated  at  $15.00. 


BIOLOGY 

Biology  101.  General  Botany — The  Morphology  and  Psysiology 
of  Plants 

The  more  familiar  flowering  plants  are  studied  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  behavior  of  the  plant  as  a  living  organ- 
ism. A  study  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  a 
typical  plant  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  analysis  of  such  fundamental 
life  processes  as  respiration,  nutrition,  and  reproduction.  Attention 
is  called  to  modifications  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plant 
cells  which  influence  the  relations  of  plants  to  their  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.     Occasional  field  trips.     No  prerequisites. 


Biology  102.     Cryptogamic  Botany 

A  comparative  study  of  the  non-flowering  plants,  including 
algae,  molds,  mushrooms,  bacteria  and  other  fungi,  mosses,  and 
ferns.  Peculiarities  of  form,  structure,  and  function  in  plants  of 
these  groups  are  compared  to  corresponding  characteristics  of  cells 
t5rpical  of  flowering  plants.  Study  of  the  structure  and  physiology 
of  plants  in  these  groups  makes  it  possible  to  trace  the  probable 
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course  of  evolution   from  the  simplest   plants  through   forms   of 
increasing  complexity  to  the  flowering  plants. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.    Biology  101  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  103.    Plant  Ecology  and  Taxonomy 

A  course  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  flowering  and  non- 
flowering  plants  in  the  field.  In  plant  ecology,  particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  regional  distribution  of  plants  in  response  to  such 
external  factors  as  soil,  light,  and  moisture.  As  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  plant  taxonomy,  collections  are  made  of  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  plant  groups.  Subsequent  analysis  of 
structural  differences  teaches  the  student  to  recognize  those  criteria 
upon  which  plant  classification  depends. 

Six  hours  a  week  allotted  to  field  work  and  laboratory  study 
at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Biology  101  and  102  are  pre- 
requisites for  the  course. 

Biology  200.    Educational  Biology 

The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  biology  that  have  a  bearing 
on  education  form  the  basis  of  work  in  this  course.  Much  time  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  variation,  and  evolution 
as  they  apply  to  human  welfare  and  progress.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  a  study  of  the  anatomy,  function,  and  hygiene  of  the 
nervous  system  and  to  metabolism  and  kindred  topics.  This  course 
is  required  of  all  students. 

Biology  201.     Invertebrate  Zoology — Protozoa^Mollusca 

A  study  of  invertebrate  types,  to  the  Arthropoda,  with  reference 
to  their  structure,  physiology,  distribution,  life-histories,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  The  anatomy  of  these  forms  is  studied  by 
means  of  careful  laboratory  dissections  on  the  part  of  the  individ- 
ual student,  and  the  behavior  of  living  anirdals  is  observed  in 
carefully  controlled  laboratory  experiments. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.  Field  and  museum  trips  for  supplementar}'  study.  Biology 
101  a  prerequisite. 
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Biology  202.    Invertebrate  Zoology — Arthropoda 

A  study  of  the  Arthropoda  with  special  reference  to  the  struc- 
ture, behavior,  and  life-histories  of  common  insects.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  the  economic  importance  of  both  helpful  and  harmful 
forms  in  connection  with  special  industries,  agriculture,  and  the 
household. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.    Field  study  and  museum  trips.    Biology  201  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  203.     Vertebrate  Zoology 

A  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiolog}-  of  verte- 
brates, based  on  careful  dissections  of  representative  vertebrate 
types.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course  of 
evolution  of  the  vertebrate  t}7)e  with  partial  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  human  body. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week. 

Occasional  museum  trips.    Biology  201  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  301.    Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique 
as  illustrated  by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 
Tissues  of  different  animals,  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  are 
studied  in  fresh  preparations  and  in  fixed,  preserved  condition. 
Students  are  trained  in  the  making  of  microscopic  slides  which 
involve  either  whole  mounts  of  small  entire  animals  or  serial  sec- 
tions of  animals  or  parts  of  animals.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of 
modem  methods  of  histological  technique,  the  student  learns  to 
judge  the  comparative  excellence  of  microscopic  preparations  which 
he  will  use  later  as  illustrative  material  in  his  teaching. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.    Biology  201  and  Biology  203  are  prerequisites. 

Biology  302.    Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influencing 
the  development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates. 
Students  in  this  course  follow  carefully  the  development  of  the 
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chick  through  the  earlier  stages.  Serial  sections  of  entire  chick 
embryos  in  different  stages  of  development  are  prepared  by  in- 
dividual students  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal.  Applications  of  these 
details  of  vertebrate  development  to  the  development  of  the  mam- 
mal are  based  on  observations  made  through  the  dissection  of  pig 
embryos. 

Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  study  per 
week.    Biolog}'  301  a  prerequisite. 

Biology  303.  Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  candidate  for  the  teaching 
of  biology  with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him,  as  a 
secondary  school  teacher,  to  handle  successfully  biological  materials 
and  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  which  these  materials  are 
employed.  Students  will  be  trained  in  methods  of  collecting  and 
preserving  plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  class- 
room. Study  will  be  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  preparing 
illustrative  materials  with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  purpose 
of  these  materials. 

Six  hours  a  week  allotted  to  field  and  laborator}^  study  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor.  Biology  101  and  Biolog}'  201  are  pre- 
requisites. 

Biology  304.     Human  Physiology 

A  lecture  course  supplemented  by  laboratory  demonstrations. 
A  careful  study  of  human  anatomy  is  used  as  a  basis  for  discussions 
of  both  normal  and  abnormal  physiology.  In  addition  to  an  analysis 
of  the  part  played  by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out  the  essential 
functions  of  the  body,  special  attention  is  given  to  problems  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  Applications  of  the  above  problems  are 
made  in  reference  to  children  of  school  age  and  the  physical  con- 
dition of  individual  pupils  is  correlated  with  their  behavior  in  the 
classroom. 

Six  hours  a  week  allotted  to  lectures,  discussions  and  demon- 
strations at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  No  prerequisites. 
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Biology  401.    The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 
See  Science  401,  page  94. 

Biology  403.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Biology 
See  Science  403,  page  94. 

Biology  405.    Field  Biology 
See  Science  405,  page  95. 

Biology  406.    Bacteriology 

An  intensive  study  of  bacteria  with  special  reference  to  their 
relation  to  man.  Lectures,  classroom  discussion,  and  precise  lab- 
oratory experiments  will  be  combined  to  cover  the  following  proj- 
ects :  types  and  distribution  of  bacteria,  the  spread  and  control  of 
bacterial  diseases,  cultural  methods,  staining  reactions,  and  micro- 
scopic study  of  prepared  slides.  Some  consideration  will  be  given 
to  human  diseases  resulting  from  the  activity  of  protozoa. 

Six  hours  a  week.    Biology  102  is  a  prerequisite. 


CHEMISTEY 

Chemistry  201.    General  College  Chemistry — First  Term 

This  term's  work  by  recitation  and  laboratory  covers  a  portion 
of  the  fundamental  topics  of  chemistry  such  as :  a  study  of  the  im- 
portant non-metallic  elements  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  the  chlorine 
family,  and  their  common  compounds;  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  of  chemistry — atomic  theory,  gas  laws,  valence,  equations, 
and  chemical  arithmetic — which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  relations  of  matter  and  energy,  and  the  quantitativeness  of 
chemistry;  and  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  the  industries  of 
New  Jersey.  The  students  have  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  recent  popular  books  on  chemistry  and  with  the 
Journal  of  Chemical  Education. 
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Chemistby  202.     General  College  Chemistry — Second  Term 

During  this  term  in  addition  to  a  further  elaboration  of  the 
fundamentals  given  in  the  preceding  term,  other  fundamentals  as 
periodic  classification  of  elements,  structure  of  the  atom,  chemical 
equilibrium,  and  normal  solutions  are  developed.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  sulfur,  phosphorus,  argon,  and  silicon  families,  and  carbon, 
together  with  many  of  its  important  compounds  which  are  of  use 
in  daily  life.  Each  student  is  required  to  submit  reports  upon 
topics  as  suggested  by  the  Prize  Essay  Committee  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  Each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  conduct  a 
lecture  demonstration  on  an  assigned  topic. 

Chemistet  203.    General  College  Chemistry — Third  Term 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  metals.  Drill  work  is  given 
upon  such  fundamentals  as  equation  writing,  problems,  etc.  The 
laboratory  work,  based  upon  qualitative  analysis,  is  designed  to  de- 
velop careful  recording  of  data  and  the  use  of  this  record  as  a  tool 
in  further  chemical  work.  A  study  is  made  of  the  aims  of  high 
school  chemistry  and  of  the  leading  textbooks  in  that  field. 

Chemistey  301.    Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry — First  Term 

The  text  work  of  the  second  year  of  chemistry  is  designed  to 
develop  in  detail  the  fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry 
which  are  the  needed  background  of  a  teacher  of  science.  The 
laboratory  work  is  designed  to  illustrate  these  laws  and  to  develop 
technique  in  handling  apparatus  by  performing  anal}i;ical  experi- 
ments, both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  In  the  first  term  the  text 
work  develops  such  fundamental  ideas  of  solutions  as  concentration, 
osmotic  pressure,  ionization,  use  of  indicators,  homogenous,  hetero- 
genous, and  complex  equilibrium  together  with  the  calculations 
based  upon  applications  of  these  ideas.  The  laboratory  work  is 
mainly  qualitative  analysis.  Each  student  is  required  to  help  a 
portion  of  the  time  with  the  work  of  the  General  Chemistry  course. 
Opportunity  is  given  each  student  to  develop  and  present  lecture 
demonstrations  illustrating  the  principles  discussed  in  the  course. 
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Chemistry  302.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry — Second  Term 

The  text  work  covers  the  kinetic  theory,  gas  laws,  molecular 
weights,  periodic  classification  of  elements,  symbols,  valence,  form- 
ulas, equations,  and  chemical  calculations.  The  laboratory  work  is 
mainly  quantitative  and  is  designed  to  develop  facility  in  using  the 
analytical  balance  and  to  carry  out  the  operations  of  gravimetric 
analysis.  Students  have,  through  outside  reading  assignments,  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  standard  handbooks  of 
analytical  chemistry. 

Chemistey  303.    Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry — Third  Term 

The  main  topics  covered  by  the  text  work  of  this  term  are: 
radio-activity,  atomic  structure  and  atomic  disintegration,  electro 
chemistry,  and  colloid  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  is  quanti- 
tative and  is  based  upon  volumetric  operations.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  practical  experiments.  A  survey  of  high  school  texts  is  made  to 
determine  which  theories  and  laws  are  stressed  in  secondary  schools. 

Chemistey  405.    Organic  Chemistry — First  Term 

This  third  year's  work  is  designed  to  stress  the  importance  of 
organic  chemistry  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  an  industrial  com- 
munity. The  laboratory  work  is  designed  to  develop  skill  and  neat- 
ness in  assembling  apparatus  and  performing  rather  elaborate 
experiments.  Students  are  required  to  make  oral  and  written  re- 
ports upon  outside  readings  from  recent  books  such  as  "Chemistry 
in  Medicine''  and  magazine  articles.  The  students  assist  in  both 
the  General  Chemistry  and  the  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 
laboratory  courses. 

The  first  course  by  lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  work  cov- 
ers the  field  of  chain  hydrocarbons  such  as  petroleum  and  its 
products,  alcohols,  ethers,  aldehydes,  ketones,  acids,  esters,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  proteins. 

Chemistey  406.    Organic  Chemistry — Second  Term 

This  course  covers  the  ring  hydrocarbons  such  as  benzene,  naph- 
thalene, anthracene,  phenols,  aniline,  sulfonic  acids,  dyes,  stains, 
enzymes,  etc.    A  study  is  made  of  the  many  organic  chemical  in- 
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dustries  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  laboratory  work,  the 
student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  work  upon  the  experiments  in 
which  he  is  most  interested.  A  survey  is  made  of  high  school  text- 
books to  determine  the  extent  and  variety  of  organic  chemistry  of- 
fered in  high  school  courses. 

Chemistry  407.     Organic  Chemistry — Third  'Term 

This  course  by  lecture  and  laboratory  work  covers  the  chemistry 
of  foods ;  the  detection  and  estimation  of  adulterants,  preservatives, 
and  dyes  in  foods;  the  chemistry  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
foods ;  the  role  of  vitamins  in  health  and  disease  and  the  importance 
of  chemistry  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Chemistry  408.    Industrial  Chemistry 

New  Jersey  ranks  first  as  a  chemical  industry  State  with  the 
neighboring  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  close  competi- 
tors. All  types  of  chemical  industries  are  represented.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  earn  their  living  through 
working  in  these  industries.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  problems 
peculiar  to  these  industries  is  important  to  teachers  of  science  in 
the  State.  The  course  consists  of  lectures,  reports  upon  chemical 
industries,  and  trips  to  several  of  the  many  chemical  plants  in  this 
region.  A  general  study  is  made  of  the  location,  type,  extent,  and 
variety  of  the  chemical  industries  of  New  Jersey.  Detailed  study 
is  made  of  some  of  the  more  important  industries  such  as :  cement, 
dyes,  petroleum,  potter}-,  plastics,  rayon,  and  rubber  industries,  to 
ascertain  some  of  the  problems  of  chemistr}^,  engineering,  plant  lo- 
cation, personnel,  market,  and  economics. 
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PHYSICS 

Physics  301.     General  College  Physics 

The  chief  units  in  this  course  are :  the  place  of  physics  in  mod- 
ern life,  matter  and  force,  equilibrium,  vectors,  pressure  in  liquids, 
air  pressure,  acceleration,  molecular  motions,  Newton's  laws  of 
motion,  work  and  energy,  and  fluids  in  motion.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work  are  accompanied  by  extensive  reading  in  recent 
popular  books. 

Physics  302.     General  College  Physics 

This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as :  thermometry,  work  and 
heat  energy,  the  states  of  matter,  steam  and  gas  engines,  the  auto- 
mobile, methods  of  heat  transfer,  nature  of  light,  optical  instru- 
ments, color  and  diffraction  phenomena,  invisible  spectra,  and 
polarization  of  light. 

Physics  303.    General  College  Physics 

The  topics  considered  in  this  course  are :  magnetism,  static  elec- 
tricity, chemical,  heating,  and  magnetic  effects  of  electric  currents, 
conduction  of  electricity  through  gases,  electrical  radiations,  and 
radioactivity.  This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  applications  of 
the  laws  of  physics  in  a  limited  number  of  the  industries  of  New 
Jersey. 


Physics  401.    The  Teaching  of  Physics  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  description  of  this  course,  see  Science  401,  page  94. 

Physics  402.     Advanced  Electricity 

This  is  a  course  of  lectures  and  quantitative  experimental  work 
by  students  on  such  topics  as:  electric  charges,  magnetic  forces, 
magnetic  fields,  resistance,  capacity,  contact,  potentials,  inductance, 
alternating  currents,  generators,  transformers,  radio  circuits, 
vacuum  tubes,  and  thermocouples.  This  course  includes  excursions 
to  important  electrical  industries. 
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Physics  403.     Supervised  Teaching 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Science  403,  page  94. 

Physics  404.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  High  School  Physics 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Science  404,  page  95. 

Physics  405.    Heat,  Gas  Engines,  and  Automotive  Vehicles 

This  course  covers :  energy  from  fuels,  calorimetry,  functions 
of  a  steam  power  plant,  functions  of  gas  power  plants,  automobile 
engines,  radiation,  cooling  systems,  insulation,  mechanical  refrig- 
eration, instruments,  starting  and  lighting  systems,  and  power 
transmission.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  406.    Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of:  simple  radio  re- 
ceiving circuits,  construction  and  operation  of  electron  tubes,  alter- 
nating current  circuits,  detectors  and  amplifiers,  radio  broadcasting 
receivers,  oscillating  and  transmitting  circuits  and  radio  measure- 
ments.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  407.    Contemporary  Physical  Science 

Lectures  with  extensive  library  reference  readings  on  recent  dis- 
coveries in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  physics  comprise  this  course. 

Physics  408.    Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

This  course  of  lectures  and  quantitative  laboratory  work  covers : 
photometry,  standard  lamps,  electric  illuminants,  direct  and  in- 
direct lighting,  light  projection,  the  eye,  standard  lamps,  street 
lighting,  industrial  and  residence  lighting. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  curriculum  for  training  teachers  in  the  social  studies  field 
aims  to  give  at  the  start  a  broadening  course  in  civilization  and 
citizenship.  On  the  basis  here  established  the  student  advances  to 
his  more  specialized  fields  and  in  his  major  and  minor  courses  is 
grounded  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  respective  fields  of  history — 
ancient  and  medieval,  modem  European,  and  American.  Elective 
courses  are  also  offered  in  sociology,  economics,  and  political  science. 
The  subject  matter  in  aU  of  these  courses  is  professionalized  as  it 
is  taught.  In  the  last  year  special  work  is  given  which  aims  to 
present  recent  tendencies  and  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  the 
social  studies  in  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

For  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  junior  high  school  the  best 
minor  is  geography.  This  is  particularly  helpful  if  the  unit-fusion 
point  of  view  is  followed.  Another  excellent  minor  is  English  in 
order  to  add  color  and  vividness  to  the  historical  tale. 

Social  Studies  lOOA,  lOOB,  and  lOOC  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. 

Social  Studies  101,  102,  103;  201,  202,  203;  301,  302,  303; 
401,  402,  403,  and  404  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  the 
subject. 

Social  Studies  lOOA.    Civilization — Rise  of  Society 

This  entire  course  centers  about  the  general  problem  of  social 
change.  The  first  term  is  introductory  to  the  study  of  civilization. 
The  origin  of  man  and  his  social  life  are  considered.  The  character 
of  man  and  the  great  social  institutions  are  examined.  There  fol- 
lows a  rapid  survey  of  the  great  and  typical  culture  patterns  that 
have  marked  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

Social  Studies  lOOB.    Civilization — Culture  Patterns 

This  term's  work  grows  naturally  out  of  100 A.  The  various 
possible  explanations — social,  psychological,  biological,  and  environ- 
mental— for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  diverse  cultures  the  world  has 
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known  are  reviewed.  Certain  outstanding  and  different  types  of 
social  change,  such  as  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of  the 
new  Japan,  the  French  Revolution,  are  used  as  case  studies. 

Social  Studies  lOOC.     Civilization — Social  Problems 

The  interest  in  this  course  focuses  upon  the  problems  of  mod- 
ern western  civilization  as  they  are  discussed  in  certain  notable  and 
challenging  books  of  the  day.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
books  are  read  and  tested  by  the  principles  developed  in  lOOA 
and  lOOB. 

Social  Studies  101.    Oriental  and  Greek  History 

The  history,  contributions,  and  culture  of  the  Ancient  World — 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Persia — and  the  influence  and  significance  of  the 
history  of  Greece  are  studied.  The  relationship  of  history  to  litera- 
ture, geography,  and  economic  conditions  is  emphasized,  and  the  re- 
sults of  modern  archaeological  research  stressed. 

Social  Studies  102.    Roman  History 

The  growth  and  development  of  Rome,  the  spread  of  Latin 
civilization,  the  splendor  and  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
migration  of  the  barbarian  tribes,  and  the  era  of  Charlemagne  are 
the  topics  studied.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  contributions  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Empire  in  our  present  civilization. 

Social  Studies  103.    Medieval  History 

The  great  medieval  institutions,  religious,  social,  and  political, 
which  have  been  most  significant  in  shaping  our  modern  world  are 
studied.  The  origins  of  modern  European  nations,  historical 
events  and  personages  are  considered,  and  medieval  contributions 
in  art,  architecture,  and  literature  are  emphasized. 

Social  Studies  201.    European  History  from  149S  to  1789 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  the  spread  of  the  Renaissance 
through  northern  Europe,  the  first  great  oversea  discoveries,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle  for  colonial  empire  show  the  emergence  of 
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modern  Europe  and  the  break  up  of  the  medieval  way  of  life.  The 
Puritan  Eevolution  in  England  and  the  rise  of  the  benevolent 
despotisms  on  the  continent  set  the  stage  for  final  scene  in  France. 

Social  Studies  202.    European  History,  1789-1870 

This  course  develops  the  transformation  wrought  by  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  era  of  Xapoleon.  The  industrialization  of 
Europe,  the  rapid  spread  of  democracy,  the  growth  of  nationalism 
are  studied  to  afford  a  proper  background  for  the  understanding 
of  the  Europe  of  today. 

Social  Studies  203.    European  History,  1870-19S1 

This  course  naturally  centers  about  the  problems  of  present-day 
Europe.  The  roots  of  these  are  found  in  the  intense  imperialistic 
competition  that  followed  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  ensu- 
ing War  of  the  Xations  in  1914.  But  attention  is  also  given  to  the 
social  and  political  problems  that  have  marked  the  transition  to  the 
Machine  Age  in  all  the  great  European  nationalities. 

Social  Studies  301.    American  History  to  1789 

The  era  of  the  explorers  and  colony-planters  is  surveyed.  But 
the  emphasis  is  upon  the  development  of  cultural  differences  among 
the  English  colonists,  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  for 
control,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  and 
the  American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is  given  both  to 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 


Social  Studies  302.    United  States  History,  1789-1876 

The  central  interest  during  this  period  is  the  founding  of  the 

nation.  The  expansion  of  the  nation  territorially,  the  progress  of 
the  industrialization  of  the  north,  the  rise  of  the  new  West  and  the 
new  democracy,  the  great  struggle  over  slavery,  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  nation  to  the  consequences  of  the  Civil  War  are  the  chief 
landmarks. 
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Social  Studies  303.    United  States  History,  1876-1930 

The  dramatic  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  following 
Reconstruction,  the  difficult  political  and  social  problems  growing 
out  of  this  change,  the  increasing  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs,  and  the  World  War  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration 
of  present-day  problems. 

Social  Studies  304.    American  Political  Biography 

This  is  a  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures 
in  American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  and  point  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life. 
The  study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamil- 
ton, Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  Wilson. 

Social  Studies  307.    Principles  of  Sociology 

This  course  presents  a  systematic  organization  of  knowledge 
about  society  and  provides  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  consideration 
of  social  problems.  It  is  concerned  particularly  with  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  social  groups.  The  social  population, 
class  and  caste,  conflict  and  adaptation,  cooperation  and  organiza- 
tion, social  regress  and  progress,  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  material  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  problems  which 
are  solved  by  reference  to  personal  observations,  social  statistics, 
and  collateral  readings.  These  problems  are  made  the  subjects  for 
class  discussions,  in  the  course  of  which  sociological  principles  are 
brought  to  light  and  explained. 

Social  Studies  308.    Contemporary  Social  Thought 

What  is  a  social  problem?  Why  do  social  problems  arise? 
How  are  they  related  to  social  progress?  What  can  be  done  about 
them  ?  These  questions  are  considered  at  the  outset  of  the  course. 
This  is  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  public  opinion,  what  it  is,  its 
relation  to  other  forms  of  public  action  such  as  public  sentiment, 
popular  impressions,  mob  action,  etc.,  and  its  importance  as  a 
means  to  social  adjustment.    The  various  methods  used  to  influence 
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public  action  are  also  set  forth.  Abstracts  from  a  wide  range  of 
representative  journals  of  opinion  are  then  prepared,  classified,  and 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  principles  previously  considered.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  term  the  outstanding  social  problems  thus 
isolated  and  examined  are  considered  in  detail.  Field  trips  are 
arranged  when  the  topics  selected  for  particular  study  can  be  illus- 
trated by  first-hand  observations. 

Social  Studies  309.    Modern  Social  Problems 

This  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  particular  social  problems  and 
the  remedial  measures  applied  to  them  with  which  the  teacher  is 
especially  concerned.  Environmental  conditions  such  as  rural  and 
urban  poverty,  housing,  vocational  influences,  and  aspects  of  com- 
munity social  life  are  studied.  Typical  examples  illustrating  mu- 
nicipal organizations  of  public  and  private  welfare  agencies  are 
collected  and  compared.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  treated  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  New  Jersey  practices  in  the  matter  of  juvenile 
courts,  probation  systems,  and  methods  of  correction.  The  prob- 
lem of  vocational  guidance  is  considered  and  an  examination  and 
evaluation  made  of  the  methods  and  agencies  concerned  with  this 
work.  Representative  municipal,  county,  and  state  institutions  are 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  term. 

Social  Studies  310.     Oriental  and  Greek  Civilization 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  development  of  civilization  as 
exhibited  by  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Persians  and  Greeks  is 
the  subject  of  study  in  this  course.  The  history  of  each  nation 
is  outlined,  but  emphasis  is  especially  placed  on  the  various  na- 
tional contributions  to  social,  economic,  and  political  changes. 
The  work  in  Greek  Civilization  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
extraordinary  attainments  of  the  Aegean  period  and  is  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  the  splendid  Age  of  Pericles. 

Social  Studies  311.     Greek  Civilization — The  Hellenistic  Period 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  Greek  Civilization 

from  the  Age  of  Pericles  and  covers  the  events  of  Greek  history 

from  400  B.  C.  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.     The  fur- 
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ther  contributions  of  the  Greeks  to  the  development  of  civilization 
are  studied.  Attention  is  directed  especially  to  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  successors,  the  period  of  lloman  interference  in 
Greek  politics,  the  Achaen  confederacy  and  the  final  expressions 
of  Greek  civilization  in  the  Rhodian  and  Alexandrine  epochs. 

Social  Studies  312.  Roman  Civilization — 2'he  Republican 
Period 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  social 
changes  at  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the  Re- 
public. The  important  results  on  Roman  Society  of  its  commercial 
relations  and  interchange  of  ideas  with  the  Etruscans,  Carthagin- 
ians and  Greek  are  discussed.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
character  of  Roman  civilization  during  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic. 

Social  Studies  313.  Roman  Civilization — The  Imperial  Period 
This  course  continues  the  account  of  Roman  civilization  to 
the  end  of  the  Imperial  period  (476  B.  C).  The  important  de- 
velopments in  political  institutions  at  Rome  due  to  the  imperial 
government  inaugurated  by  Augustus  furnish  the  material  of 
the  course.  Especial  attention  is  also  given  to  Roman  private 
life  during  the  first  century  of  the  Empire.  As  complete  a  picture  as 
possible  of  the  daily  life  of  all  classes  of  Roman  men  and  women 
is  drawn.  The  destructive  forces  which  brought  the  Imperial 
Period  to  an  end  are  also  studied  and  there  is  some  discussion  of 
the  history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire. 

Social  Studies  314.    Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  traces  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  different 
races  which  wandered  about  and  finally  settled  in  Europe  during 
the  Medieval  period.  The  final  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire 
after  476  A.  D.  is  sketched.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  religious, 
social  and  political  institutions  of  the  period  of  Charlemagne.  The 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  is  discussed  as  an  im- 
portant cause  of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe. 
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Social  Studies  401.  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 
The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational 
method  in  teaching  the  social  studies.  It  deals  also  with  the  ma- 
terials of  study  in  the  separate  fields  and  considers  methods  of 
training  and  rating  the  civic  virtues,  and  how  to  initiate  and  carry 
out  projects  in  citizenship.  A  citizenship  program  is  presented 
containing  the  fusion  organization  of  social  studies,  the  socialized 
recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events,  and  the  use  of  the 
project-problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics.  A 
laboratory  in  citizenship  containing  texts  in  the  social  studies  field 
and  much  illustrative  and  concrete  material  is  available  to  the 
students  of  this  course. 

Social  Studies  402.    American  Economic  Life 

This  is  a  study  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  and  institu- 
tions of  modern  economic  society.  It  includes  such  topics  as 
money,  credit  and  banking,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  competition  and  monopoly,  and  industrial  or- 
ganization in  competitive  and  collective  societies.  Direct  observa- 
tions of  economic  institutions  at  work  are  made  the  basis  of  this 
course  as  far  as  possible.  Graphs,  problems,  and  class  demonstra- 
tions together  with  a  systematic  record  of  all  direct  observations 
made  are  used  to  develop  a  realization  and  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  practices  involved  in  modern  economic  life. 


Social  Studies  403.    Supervised  Teaching  in  Social  Studies 

The  student,  specializing  in  the  field  of  the  Social  Studies,  now 
becomes  a  teacher,  giving  all  of  his  or  her  time  for  a  full  term  to 
observation  and  participation  in  real  teaching  situations  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  The  student  will  be  apprenticed  to  a 
teacher  of  experience  and  skill,  and  will  be  supervised  by  the  college 
department  at  frequent  intervals.  A  record  will  be  kept  in  each 
case  and  the  student  will  be  expected  to  prove  his  ability  to  teach 
in  his  chosen  field. 
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Social  Studies  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Studies 
This  course  naturally  follows  the  experience  the  student  has 
gained  of  Social  Studies  401.    Many  of  the  problems  discussed  will 
come  directly  from  the  background  of  teaching  experience :  e.  g., 

1.  New  types  of  tests  in  the  field  of  the  Social  Studies. 

2.  The  importance  of  and  the  place  for  the  teaching  of  current 
events. 

3.  Unified  courses  in  the  Social  Studies  in  the  junior  high 
school. 

4.  The  reconsideration  of  current  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
past. 

All  this  will  require  a  great  deal  of  outside  reading  of  the  books 
and  articles  in  the  fields ;  reports  and  discussions  on  these  readings ; 
conferences  with  experts;  visits  to  the  classrooms  of  those  working 
on  special  problems  and  new  lines  of  investigation  in  the  field ;  the 
building  up  of  the  beginnings  of  a  professional  library  and  filing 
system. 

The  department  purposes  to  hold  once  each  year  a  social  science 
conference  at  the  college.  At  this  conference  special  problems  will 
be  discussed;  new  methods  and  materials  introduced;  and  out- 
standing teaching  on  the  part  of  the  graduates  recognized. 

Social  Studies  405.  Development  of  Economic  Ideas  and  Cus- 
toms 
Beginning  with  primitive  peoples  a  chronological  survey  is  made 
of  the  development  of  economic  customs  and  ideas  down  to  modem 
times.  Primitive  communalism,  notions  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  the  origin  of  private  property,  trade,  money,  and 
banking,  economic  life  in  the  Ancient  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome 
are  some  of  the  topics  discussed;  the  theories  held  by  the  Mercan- 
tilists, the  Physiocrats,  and  the  Classical  Economists  are  seen  to 
reflect  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  their  times; 
the  experiments  here  and  abroad  carried  on  by  some  of  the  out- 
standing dissenters  are  studied.     Throughout  the  course,  modem 
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theories  and  practices  are  contrasted  with  these  older  beliefs  and 
customs.  The  work  of  the  course  is  carried  on  by  reports  and 
class  discussions. 

Social  Studies  406.    Contemporary  Economic  Prohlems 

Present-day  economic  problems  and  maladjustments  are  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  The  topics  selected  are  those  most  in  evi- 
dence at  the  time.  It  is  the  task  of  each  student  to  develop  at 
length  some  one  problem  or  phase  of  a  problem,  to  present  the  mat- 
ter clearly  before  the  class,  and  to  defend  in  the  course  of  the  class 
discussion  the  arguments  brought  forward  and  the  conclusions 
reached. 


Social  Studies  408.    American  Government 

This  course  is  a  general  survey  designed  to  give  the  prospective 
teacher  of  American  history  and  civics  the  attitudes,  habits,  prin- 
ciples, and  facts  necessary  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  such  material 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  It  is  built  around  three  main 
problems  :  ( 1 )  What  are  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  govern- 
ment? (2)  What  are  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  United 
States?  (3)  What  are  the  leading  activities  of  the  government  by 
which  it  renders  service  to  the  citizen?  The  political  aspects  of 
such  questions  as  child  labor,  prohibition,  education,  civil  rights,  the 
suffrage,  political  parties,  and  lobbying  are  discussed  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  mastery  of  the  facts  and  principles,  but 
also  for  training  in  the  preparation  of  political  material  for  sec- 
ondary school  use  and  in  the  technique  of  teaching  it. 

Social  Studies  409.    Comparative  Government 

An  introduction  to  basic  political  theories,  the  nature  and  prob- 
lems of  contemporary  national  states,  and  the  relations  of  states  to 
each  other  is  supplied  by  this  course.  Among  the  specific  problems 
studied  are  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  state,  involving  a  com- 
parison of  democracy  with  its  alternatives;  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  the  leading  European  governments,  emphasizing  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Eussia;  and  the 
conduct  of  international  negotiations,  stressing  the  relations  of 
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the  United  States  with  other  national  states  and  with  the  League 
of  Nations.  Political  attitudes,  appreciations  and  habits  essential 
to  the  adequate  teaching  of  European  and  American  history  and 
international  civics  are  the  aims  of  this  study. 

Social  Studies  410.    Current  Political  Problems 

The  work  of  this  term  will  vary  with  the  shifting  of  the  political 
scene  here  and  abroad.  Intensive  investigations  in  special  fields  of 
current  interest,  international,  national,  state,  and  municipal,  will 
proceed  from  the  study  of  current  periodicals  and  books  to  the  his- 
torical and  theoretical  facts  and  principles  involved.  Habits  and 
methods  of  research  and  preparation  will  be  developed  which  should 
characterize  teachers  of  current  events  material  and  Problems  of 
Democracy  courses. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 


The  courses  in  the  department  of  geography  are  arranged  not 
only  to  prepare  teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  but  also  to  cooperate  with  the  other  departments  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  (1)  to  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  science  and 
general  science  teachers;  (2)  to  serve  as  foundational  courses  for 
the  student  of  history,  economics,  and  related  subjects;  (3)  to 
afford,  as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  a  broad  cultural  back- 
ground for  an  understanding  of  world  affairs  and  a  basis  for  en- 
joyment of  recreation  and  travel. 

For  one  who  minors  in  geography  the  courses  are  planned  to 
give  a  thorough  grounding  in  subject  matter  and  technique  that 
will  prepare  him  to  teach  the  subject  in  secondary  schools. 

For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  has  an  ideal 
location.  Almost  every  sort  of  rock  and  mineral  type  known  to 
man  is  to  be  found  here.  There  is  an  astounding  diversity  of  geolog- 
ical structure  and  physiographic  formations.  The  story  of  glacia- 
tion  is  written  across  the  whole  area  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  Con- 
trasted types  of  stream,  valley,  and  topography  are  at  one's  com- 
mand. Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  lies  the  coast  line  with  its 
wealth  of  shore  line  features,  while  to  the  west  appear  the  folded 
ranges  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of 
the  notable  works  of  nature. 

New  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  its  splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well  equipped  libraries  and 
museums,  its  weather  bureau,  and  its  enormous  wealth  of  industry 
and  lines  of  communication,  is  less  than  an  hour's  ride  away. 

In  addition,  the  location  of  towns  and  cities,  the  localization  of 
manufacturing  sites,  roads,  and  railroads,  and  the  distribution  of 
population  in  the  region  show  a  striking  response  to  the  environ- 
ment.   In  short,  it  is  a  rich  outdoor  laboratory. 

Because  of  the  unique  location,  the  department  offers  to  the 
student  of  geography  an  almost  ideal  place  for  work  in  this  field 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  permit  the  student  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  the  location  affords. 
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Geography  100  is  required  of  all  students. 

Geography  101,  102,  203,  303,  405,  406,  and  407  are  recom- 
mended as  a  minor  for  students  of  science  and  mathematics. 

Geography  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  and  301  or  302  are 
recommended  as  a  minor  for  students  of  history,  English,  or  foreign 
language. 

Geography  100.    Physiography 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  origin  and  evolution,  and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  their  influence  upon  life  activities.  The  lab- 
oratory work  consists  of  the  study  of  topographic  maps,  models,  and 
other  methods  of  illustration.  A  few  field  excursions  are  offered. 
The  work  affords  excellent  background  for  all  courses  in  geography. 

Geography  101.     Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such  as 
temperatures,  pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and 
atmospheric  dust,  which  go  to  make  up  climates.  For  each  type  of 
climate  the  aim  is  to  determine  (1)  its  characteristics,  (2)  its 
regional  distribution,  and  (3)  its  significance  to  life  activities.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  operation  and  value  of  the  Federal  Weather 
Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  climatology  to  geography. 

Geography  102.    Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 

A  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  natural  environment  on  the 
production,  trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more  important  commodi- 
ties; of  the  development  of  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of  the 
world.  The  course  affords  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  com- 
mercial geography  in  secondary  schools. 
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Geography  103.    Geography  of  North  America 

A  detailed  regional  study  is  made  of  the  continent  with  em- 
phasis upon  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment, and  upon  the  possibilities  of  further  human  utilization.  This 
is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  continental  areas  and  forms  a 
desirable  foundation  for  the  study  of  other  continents. 

Geography  201.    Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  de- 
velopment of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  America.  It  is 
recommended  especially  to  students  of  history  and  related  subjects. 

Geography  202.     Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  climate,  relief,  coast 
line,  and  marginal  seas  of  the  continent  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed 
by  detailed  regional  studies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  economic 
and  social  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

Geography  203.    Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  com- 
mercial, and  political  adjustment  between  nations.  It  is  especially 
recommended  to  students  of  history,  economics,  and  sociology. 

Geography  301.    Geography  of  South  America 

A  detailed  regional  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people 
of  South  America  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  The 
commercial  relations  and  possibilities  for  future  development  are 
emphasized. 

Geography  302.    Geography  of  Asia 

A  study  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
as  a  whole,  followed  by  a  detailed  treatment  stressing  geographic 
regions,  economic,  social,  and  political  problems. 
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Geography  303.    Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  constitutes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States — minerals,  inland  waters,  forests,  and  soils — their  past  and 
present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion, and  their  future  use  and  conservation. 

Geography  304.  Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land 
A  study  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  location,  relief,  and  climate  of  the  continents. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  geographic  factors  upon  the 
post-war  adjustments  and  the  possible  future  relations  of  these 
countries  with  the  United  States. 

Geography  405.    Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major 
types  of  climatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  factors  controlling  their  distribution.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  graphing,  mapping,  and  the  interpretation 
of  climatic  data.     Prerequisite:     Geography  101. 

Geography  406,  407.     Geology 

This  is  a  two-term  course  dealing  with  the  earth  and  its  geo- 
graphic, stratigraphic,  and  structural  development  throughout  geo- 
logic time ;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through 
a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils.  Occasional  local  field  trips  are  taken. 
Prerequisite:     Geography  100. 
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MUSIC 

Music  100.    Music  and  Art  Appreciation 

This  course  deals  with  fundamental  principles  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  music  and  art.  These  principles  are  interpreted  broadly 
through  music,  painting,  literature,  and  sculpture.  Special  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  inter-relationship  of  the  arts  as  expressive 
media.  The  course  provides  an  acquaintance  with  great  master- 
pieces of  music  and  art  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every 
cultured  person. 

Music  304.    Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  of  music  literature,  dealing  with  outstanding 
types  of  composition  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  fields.  This 
course  includes  a  study  of  folk  song,  art  song,  opera  and  oratorio; 
instrumental  suite,  sonata,  symphony,  and  sjrmphonic  poem.  Abun- 
dant use  of  musical  illustration,  by  means  of  directed  listening 
and  actual  music-making,  acquaints  the  student  with  great  master- 
pieces of  musical  art. 

Music  305.    Epochs  in  Music  Development 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  the  great  epochs  in 
music-making,  including  medieval,  polyphonic,  classic,  romantic, 
and  modern  periods.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  social 
aspects  of  music  as  reflecting  significant  forces  in  the  various 
periods  studied.  Abundant  musical  illustration  is  given  through- 
out the  course.    Prerequisite :    Music  304. 

Music  306.  Theory  of  Music,  Ear  Training,  Dictation  and  Sight 
Singing 
This  course  includes  elementary  work  in  scales,  intervals,  and 
simple  chordal  progressions;  ear  and  eye  recognition  of  commonly 
used  rhythmic  and  tonal  groups,  and  harmonic  analysis  of  music 
of  folk  song  grade.  Special  attention  is  given  to  keyboard  harmony 
and  to  the  functional  aspects  of  music  theory  as  applied  in  trans- 
position, harmonization  of  melodies,  and  improvisation  of  accom- 
paniments. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  wide  choice  of  physical  education  activities  is  offered  for  both 
men  and  women. 

The  outdoor  program  for  women  carried  on  during  the  spring 
and  fall  includes  hockey,  tennis,  paddle  tennis,  deck  tennis,  archery, 
baseball,  volley  ball,  and  track  and  field  sports.  The  winter  term 
is  given  over  to  basketball,  natural  and  folk  dancing,  clogging, 
tumbling,  skating,  and  hockey.  Whenever  possible,  winter  sports  are 
substituted  for  the  regular  program.  Physical  education  is  re- 
quired during  two  of  the  four  years,  but  each  student  is  allowed 
some  freedom  in  electing  her  own  program  after  fulfilling  certain 
requirements. 

The  intra-mural  sports  program  is  organized  by  the  Athletic 
Association  with  supervision  by  the  physical  education  department 
and  under  the  system  of  inter-class  and  inter-section  competition 
each  student  has  an  opportunity  to  become  a  member  of  an  athletic 
team. 

The  program  for  men  follows  the  same  plan  except  that  in  the 
field,  football  and  baseball  are  the  sports  emphasized.  In  the  winter 
the  work  consists  chiefly  of  basketball,  skating,  hockey,  and  gym- 
nastics. In  the  spring  baseball,  track,  and  field  hockey  are  em- 
phasized. 

Lockers  are  available  for  men  and  women.  A  deposit  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  made  for  each  key.  This  must  be  redeemed  and  gym- 
nasium suits  removed  before  the  student  leaves  school  in  June. 
Regulation  costume  is  required  of  all  students.  The  following  list 
of  courses  are  elective  and  by  advice  and  consent  of  the  instructor 
may  be  substituted  for  required  work  in  physical  education : 

Physical  Education  101.    Clogging 

A — men.  B — women.  Practice  is  given  in  fundamental  skills 
of  clogging  and  step  dancing,  with  these  steps  combined  in  interest- 
ing character  dances. 
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Physical  Education  102.    Natural  Dancing 

Women.  Elementary  and  advanced.  Ehythmic  expression  em- 
phasizing the  close  relationship  between  the  dance  and  music  as 
forms  of  art  forms  the  basis  of  the  work. 

Physical  Education  103.    Folk  and  Character  Dancing 

Women.  Elementary  and  advanced.  This  course  is  planned  to 
acquire  fundamental  skills  in  picturesque  and  interesting  folk  and 
national  dances. 

Physical  Education  104.    Games  and  Athletic  Sports 

A — ^men.  B — women.  Practice  is  given  in  coaching  and  oflBci- 
ating.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  students  especially  inter- 
ested in  athletics,  who  would  like  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
type  of  service  in  teaching. 

Physical  Education  105.    Boys'  and  Girls'  Climbs 

A — men.  B — women.  This  course  is  planned  for  those  students 
interested  in  training  for  leadership  under  such  organizations  as 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Campfire,  etc.  Practical  experience  in 
such  organizations  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

Physical  Education  106.    Playgrounds 

A — men.  B — women.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  programs, 
equipment,  and  practice  in  the  various  types  of  activities  suitable 
for  playground  programs. 

Physical  Education  107.    Hiking 

A — ^men.  B — women.  It  is  possible  to  substitute  Saturday 
hikes  for  other  types  of  physical  education.  These  hikes  are  or- 
ganized by  the  physical  education  department  in  cooperation  with 
other  departments  in  the  college.  As  often  as  is  practical  all-day 
hikes  are  planned  with  outdoor  cooking  included  as  a  part  of  the 
trip. 
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Physical  Education  108.    Personal  Hygiene 

A — men.  B — women.  The  basis  for  work  in  this  course  is  the 
physical  examination  which  is  given  to  each  student  on  entering  the 
college.  This  examination  is  followed,  when  necessary,  by  a  con- 
ference in  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  take  any  remedial 
measures  that  are  necessary.  The  class  work  is  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygienic  living,  and  is  based  on  a  study  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  psychology.  Special  effort  is  made  to  help  each  stu- 
dent realize  the  importance  of  observing  the  rules  of  hygiene  in  his 
daily  life. 
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